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PREFACE. 



A BBiSF notice of the circiimstances under which the fol 
lowing woik has been written, will afford a general idea <^ 
its prominent diaracteristics. 

About nine years since, while engaged in the instnictioii 
of a class of teachers, the author commenced a critical exam- 
ination of several grammatical works, in connection with a 
sysiematic course of English reading. All the important 
principles of the language were familiarly discussed before 
Ibid class. The definitions and rules of different grammarians 
were carefully compared with each other, and tested by con- 
stant r^<»renee to the usage of standard writers. In c(mduet- 
ing the exercises of successive classes of teachers, a similar 
course has been repeated from year to year till the present 
time. The result of these labors is embodied in the work 
now offered to the public.* 

English Grammar is too often taught as if it were merely 
the art of parsing. It is hoped that instructors 'will find the 
present work adapted to teach "the art of speaking koA 
writing," Copious exercises and illustrations have been 
introduced, and the learner is required to make constant 
application of the principles as he advances. 

*In pursuing this inyestigation, the author has collected between threer 
and four hnndred different treatises on English Grammar, and noted 
above eighteen thousand illnstratiye examples in the prddnctiona o^ «b« 
best English writers. 
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IT PRBFACK. 

The essay on Oral Instniction was prepared at the request 
of Henry Barnard, Esq., Commissioner of Public Schools for 
the State of Rhode Island, and first appeared as one of his 
series of Educational Tracts. 

The author's acknowle^ments are due to Mr. J. M. 
Ordwaj, of Lowefl, for impartamassistaiiee lA the preparation 
of the work ; and to several oUier teachers and ^eads of 
education, for valuable suggestions dnia^lls pregress^teot^ 
tJbtfmss. W. H. W. 



iBTiaiTisEiEin' TO Tsa mw niSEtTfFB warn. 



Ths pubHshers of the School Orammar hairing found it 
nooessarr to prepare new sets of stereotype plates far iJba 
work, the author has availed himse^ of the c^portumty to 
introduce such improvements as have been suggested by the 
experience of practical teachers. 

The diapter on Analysis has been revised and enlarged 
with great care, and will be found to embody all &e most 
important priacq>lee on thk suliiyect irhkh are contained in 
the works of De Sacy, Andrews and Stoddard, KiUmer, 
Crosbys and Crane. It is gratifying to observe that the 
attention of teachers is now so generally directed to this 
important mode of investigating the structure of our language, 
in connection with the orcQnary exercises of etymi^ogical and 
syntactical parsing. 

The work has been divided into sections for convenience 
of reference, and the different sizes of type will be found to 
be more distinct than in previous editaons. 

Andover, Oct., 1847. 
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TO TEACHERS. 

That portion of the work which is printed in the largest ty^, is dii- 
^agoed for b^inners; and the corresponding questions are printed in 
Boman characters. That which is printed m type of tiie second sise, ii 
designed for pupils more advanced ; and the correq[>ondin|g^ questions are 
in Italics. That which if printed in the smallest type, is designed for 
occasional reference. 

The Exercises which occur in diffnrent portions of tiie work are intend* 
•d to be modified or extended at the discretion of teachexa. 
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ORAL INSTBUOTION 
nr 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



[The follawinf outline of Onl Jnstnotioii is dengned to ikraish 
practical snggestaons to teachers engaged in imparting a knowledge of 
tilie mdiments of English Grammar. 

By adopting a familiar^indacti?e nketbod of presenting this sohjedi il 
may be rendered highly attractive to vonng learners \ and the practice 
ei introducing illnstratlYe exercises m composition, will be found to 
afford great assistance to pupils in comprehending and retaining the 
I»rincipfes presented, while it also leads them to cnltiTate the habit of 
C]raressing their thoufl;hts with fiualitv and accuracy. 

It is not expected that teachers will confine themselTes strictly to aor 
particnlar system; but it is h<med that ^ amend featunes of the sketch 
nere presented will be founa to meet the wants of all classes of 
beginners.J 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 1. The dasiificatum of words may be introdnced by referring 
to Hie different kinds of trees; to the different kinds of animals; 
or to any other collection of objects that admit of a regnlar dlTision 
mto distinct classes. Thus, when we go into a fbjest, we find that 
the nmnber of trees about us is greater than we can estimate. 
But we soon observe that a portion of them have certain striking 
resemblances, while they differ essentially from all the rest We 
also observe that others, which differ materially from these, have 
similar resemblances to one another. And by extending our 
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IS OBAL nrsTBuoTioir. 

obierFation, we find tlutt ihii oonnUew mnltitade of trees all belong 
to a yeiy few rimple olaases, which are eaaly distmgukhed from 
eadi other. Those of one class we assoeiate together, and oaU 
them Ool; trees; ^hose of another class we call Pine trees; and m 
this manner Wpvtceed with aS tlie different kinds. 

Jnst so it is with the words of onr language. Though thdr nnm- 
ber is about eighty thousand, ;|rel we find, on a careful ezaminationy 
that they all belong to less than a dozen different classes, called* 
Parts of Speech; se, that we hare oto^j to learn the character of 
these divifflons, and we shaU be able to teU the class to which any 
word in the language belongs. 

By some such introductory iUustration, the curiosity of a class of 
beginners may be easily excited, and they* will thus be prepared to 
enter with eagerness upon the labor of learning to distinguish the 
different parts of speech. 

The teacher should lead his pujnls to take an actiye part in tfaesa 
lessons from the beginning; not only by proposing frequent ques» 
taons fbr tiiem to answer, but also by encouraging them to ask such 
questions^ as their own curiosity may suggest 



THE NOUN. 

{ S. Haying prepared the way for the conrideration of toord^ thi 
teacher next requests his pupils to mention the names of any objecti 
that occur to them. As they pn ooee d to give the words booty deek^ 
inkgtandj etc., the teacher writes them in a oolnmn on the black* 
board. 

The teacher now asks a variety of questions, nnnlar to the fi)l* 
lowing: — Are all. ^y-^r^h dames? Can yon, mention any^wcMtbi 
that are. not names ? Are good and badf names ? Can 
youthinkof any ol^'ectthathasnotaname? Do any objects that 
you cannot see or touch have names ? Is wise a name ? Is tot9- 
domf Virtue t Virtuoy»f Knowledge t 

Afrer these questions have been dlq)06ed of^ the pupils are in- 
fiwined that the names of all objects, whether material or unmate- 
lialf are called Nouns; and the teacher proceeds at the same time 
to write tbia title o<fer the colnmn of names on the board. 
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. Ooe or mora fenteiMet^ aw ii»w ^ao0d iB^tiie haiidi of IIm po^ 
or mitten <m liio board; and each member of tlie eiuB proceeds to 
0ilMii aft A* MMSfl^ fl9d irrto ^bwi in tf ooImm o» a dMo* or p 
of piper. ^Ehtf Iteier ihnM eemiinov fpM» aeniuiee^ of #ie 
itukpiei^ cooitraetioMi'nA aftarwardr introdnsw'] 
^ tikiniiiriPH <i'lii#le«aietiiadTance. 



2^ i8re& it a Jovpc ^2o6e or £a2L--T^«tiif t« kttM^ fJUm n^ 
Nomra. 
Eartlf 
Globe 



Yktott 
SScfaes 

Exercises of this d^ripdon sbould be oontittaed tOl the pnpili 
are able to point out the nouns of any common sentence ifith 
readiness. 

The teaxAer next writes seyeral noons on the black-boaid, and 
calls on the dass to constnict one or more sentences embracing fSbb 
words which he has placed before them. 

lioDKL n. 



nrfaawklasbMof pte3r.--*-iafeiieMraflHi ki* m tlBei^na sui 
wUamlf daji^aai^thawwn b:^ n^M* 

Afler going Ihroogh with soToral exercises of this kind, tibe pn- 
1^ may be required to contstmot a tarie^ of sen t enoeiy and write 
tb» latter f> oiver all the noons einbraced in them. 

MOVHZrllLt 

• • • • ^fi 

In winter the ponds and riren ate generally coreredwiflilea^— Bas- 
il Hi 
sb is the laigest country in Eorope. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

$ 8. When the puiuls have become Bafficiently aoqiudnted widft 
the nature of noanB, they mttj be introdaoed to the class of Adje^ 
^mi in a mnikr maMer. The teaeher direeti the atteiMioa of the 
pupils to a book,/uid asks if thej can ^mention any ircnrds thai ex- 
press its characiBr or quality. To this they wiU readily answer, that 
it is a good book, a large book, an interesting book, etc The teach- 
er then calls on them to name as many words as they can, that ex- 
press the qualities of objects. As they proceed to enumerate words 
of this class, the teacher writes them in a column on the board as 
before. 

Such expresaons as ^ These books," ^ A wise man," ^ Ten days," 
are next written on the board; and the learners are requested to 
point out the words which serve to define ot limit the nouns, but do 
not strictly qualify them. After this is dbne, they proceed to men- 
tion others of the same character, which are written under the 
column of qualifying words already commenced. It is now time to 
inform them that all words which are used to qualify or dejine 
nouns, belong to the class called Adjectives; and this title is accord- 
ingly placed at the head of the column of words on the boardT 

The pupils may also be told in this ccmnection, that the words a 
or an and the are distinguished from other definitiyes by the title 
oiArtides, 

Simple sentences are again ^aeed befoe the pcqfnls, and they are 
Mqinrad to s e lec t aU the a^joetiyes, writing them in a c^hmm as 
before. They should also distkignish tiM artidei, 1^ undiiriiBiBg 
them in the column. 

lioBSL ly. 

Grmt aien ate not always wise, — The aHmats of Egypt ishatim t iwi s wr, 
MdSHg^fid in wilder. 

Great 
Wise 

Hot 
DeU^itiul 

Other HMtoBcoi are now given to the p^qnls, fton which they 
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•elect the noans and tdjectires^ writii^ dnm in fepante eohmins, 
ind distinguishing the articles as in the preriont ezerdie. 

MODKL Y. 

9oUd^ amdfirm tub§UMce, of a whiU Mar. 

Nouirs. ABJwnTM. 
Plants Few 

Coontries All 

iTory ^ 

Snbftaaoe „^ , 

jPinn 
A 

While 

Hie teacher next writee a nnmber of dyeetivea on the hoard, 
and the pupils proceed as hefivre to ftnn the iODfteBoes whieh ent- 
hrace theuL 

Model VL 

Charies isla diligent scholar. — In tx^ weather we protect onrselTes 
h]jr the ose of wann dothing. — The rose is sweet, hot it is snnonndod 
with thorns. 

After this, the pppils write sentences containing a^jectiTei of 
their own selection. In exercises of this character, the learners 
should distinguish, by their seyeral abbreyiations, all the parti of 
speech to which they haye attended. 

MoDBi. yn. 

Copper is a yery usetol metal, which is found in almost aH parts of the 

world. It is of a rra color, and may be drawn out into fine ySx% or 

Q^ % 
beaten Into thin leayes. 



THE VERB. 

§4. This part of speech may be introduced in a manner smular 
to that exhibited in the ibllowing dialogue :*- 
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I^tMtr. WliatjMivtflf sp«eolii8i0v«rf 

Ptgnl, Ammn, 

T. Why? 

P. Becaose it is a name* 

T. C«B7outiiiiik«f A&fwofdsOiat^iiiMNk^kMmd^ 

P. Runsy waUca^ etc 

T. Are rtint and ««ftf noans ? 
» P. They are not 

T. Why not? 

P. Because they .are not namet. 

T. Are they adJ€etxo€$f 

P. They are not 

21 Why not? 

P. Be<»iife they do not 9110^^ or d^m any thing. 

T. \)^yoanMMaananjifoidsaifoaoanMC(4ket|thaittA 
lAat any IhiBg (locfy or ea^n* aome land of ootionl 

P. i^ptfoX:, reocf , tftidy, ttri^, pUxjf^ etc 

These words are initten in a ooloBm on the board, after which 
the dialogae b ccmtinned. 

T. Intheaetttance,<<Theseaiscahn»''doeithewordtf ezpaeif 
any degree of aethnf 

P. It does not 

T. DoesitezpreSBtheMri^orexiifenctfof any thing? 

P. It does. 

T. Can you name any other words that are nsed to egress the 
being or existence of objects ? 

P. Amj wa$j ZtiM, etc 

These words are pbKsed nndor Hie colnmn already commenoed 
on the board, and the pnpils are informed that all woids wUch ex- 
press acUony and those which ezpre^ leing or exuUnce^ are called 
Verbs. 

A number of sentences are next pbKsed befere the pnqnls, fton 
which they select all the Teibs, writing them by theuMelyes as in 
preyions exercises. 

Model YIEL 
BMkfuim ike mr.^ Tim earth thek emi im\\\\i '^Bsetem ie Os 
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etitved (M a m ipcr lAit nto rnii tg, 

Vbbbs; 

Fly 

Shook 

TrambM 

Is 

Wrote 

Becahvd 

Otiier ientenoei aie now c^ven to tha learnen, torn wUeh tibejr 
select all the noons, adjectives, and x^rbs; writing tham in aefMrato 
colmnns, and distingniihing the articles. 

liODKL IX. 

He came m t^ monwngt ami went meof at mJ^— TVHtl mctrjkn 
^mmmaiimi, — Vmm$ i$ tki brigklmt €f m ^ pJmut§. Ji m wotmimm 
vitiUe at md'-dt^. 

Nouns. Anjionyns. V^na. 

Morning Xbfi CSame 

^Dlt MM Wiflt 

Troth .31fi Fears - 

ETaminatim Brkfatast I* 

Yanos AH I* 

Planets ThA 

"^■^^ Z^ 

Several verbs are next placed before the learners, and thej are 
jreqnired to ioaa sentences wbioh indode them. See Modds iL 
andVL 

After this, the pupils write sentences attaining several verba of 
tbdr own choice; and distinguish all the verbs, anyectives, and 
nouns. 

Model X 

or n mt n 9 n • f» 

hi the spring the fivmer i^oog^ his gRMad and sows his seed; in 
«r » f» 9 f» , «r f» 

ibt summer and autumn he gathers Us harvest; and in tiie winter he 

9 n 9 n 

eats his wood and Ihreshes his grain. 

The teacher should make frequent suggestions and explanations 
toingtinseezmlM. Bi^M^nufgrtatft thall aa fn ewbeebme 
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to cancer the other parti of speech. 



THE PEONOUN. 

§ 5. Ttacher, In the sentence, ^ Jdin la diHgent, and he will 
iii^iiite^'' f^ ii^ldlt luyiB^ db<te th« iv^ 

r. Can yon mention any 6(ii<S^ liiiin»< fe» HfM^ ^^ k m Utt lfliii ai 
naed? 

P. Ckorgty Charles f man^ b&jfi Mo. ^ 

7. For what nonna does she stand ? 

A Jone^ Sustm^ giriy taioiiMnt, et&i 

r. What words besides ^ and M« are nsed 1^ th^ pla^ d 
noons? 

P. Hm, heir, 7, who, etc 

These words are written on the bbard, nnder the W& ot Pt(h 
nouns; and the pupils are infonned that this terili af^Mea to aK 
words which are nsed to supply the place of nouns. 

Sentences are now placed before the learners, finom which they 
select all the pronouns, writing theii^ in a column by themaelyes. 
~ See Aodeb L and lY. 

OthiBr ^ntenced are also glti^n theiti, ftm i^Mch ikey ki^e^ aK 
liie nbuiis, adjective^ verbs, ^ pronouiii^ i^tin^ tSieni in icufiufUKs 
as before. See Models Y. and IX. 

After this, the teachei^ ^ied sieYeral pronbttii^ at this bb^ and 
iite fmpils forth ii^htenci^ enibriunng tiiem. £tee Mbdels U and Tl 

They then write sentences induding a number of pronoond dT 
tiieirown choice. 

Model XL 

t or » f . or » «•« f 

Wmb the iHad blowi M^kfoH^ among the tifss^ ibsy b«id, and almost 
• pro n 9 tu^ pro 9 or 

break. Though their roots are Teiy stroug-, they semetimes yield to the 
f» or f» • or f» 

force of the wind, and fall to the ground. 



is tiUa mattier Hm popili ieeiiM hf fra^plent repetition trbfti 
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pttison and d b e iimi— >km, bf egaiiMrag llie ^fimol ptrti of 



ItiE ADVEfiB. 

fS, Teacker. In Oke ietteee, <« 13ift bom rtoi v«r7 nfid^"* 
what word teDs haw the liorBd runs ? 
PwaSL Bttrffffa 
T. What irocd^ then, does ^qpitfi^Bodify? 

P. i^UfW. 

21 Whal part rf l y M e h ia itw > 

P. A wr6. 

T. What word in the sentence aiodifiia n^M^I 

P. F«fy. 

71 In the sentetioe« ''He m all raeeeding^ diligtaft iBtuht," 
what t^oid modifiee <f t%ehf f 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. What part of i|>eechi8(^«ntf 

P* An aifftethe. 

T. The widrds n^pvff ji^ ^accMrfJi^, and twy, all beloiig to te 
MBBB daa% and are called Ad9erbt. EofiMf modifiee a vmh; gx- 
H t U fkgly modiim an at^mOhef wtd imy mocKftet an orfwrfe. B»- 
member, then, that all words which mortify Verity o^/aotfMi, or «k 
ver&9, belong to the class of Adverbs. 

T. Can 70a think of any other words that are used in this 
manner? 

P. Wiedy^ here^ now^ when^ etc « 

These words are written in another eohooa ott the hoaidi md 
headed Adverbs. When this is done, sentences are i^gun placed 
befiire the pajnls, ftem wlich the/ select all the adTorhs, (Models 
L and IVl) aad others from which they seket all the noons, af^Jeo- 
tiyes, yerbsi pronouns, and adyerbs. See Models Y. and^IX. 

The teacher next writes a aamber of adveibs 00 the board, and 
die learners ft>nn sentences which emlHraoe them. See Miodds Jk 
aadVI 
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10 * OKAJL yfr»TBCCTION. 

After this, they constnict lentenees containing admlM aeleetod 
bj themselves, and vlistingoish all the parts of speech to which tbej* 
have aUended, as in former exercises. See Modeb VJi, X, and 



THE PREPOSITION. 

§ 7. Teacher, When I saj, *' My hand is over the taUe," what^ 
iron^ expresses the rebdoft ci mj hand to the table ? 

PupiL Over, 

T. When I say, ^My hand is under the table," what word dien 
expresses the relation between mj hand and the table ? 

P. Under, 

T, Mention any other words that express the relation of differ- 
ent things to each other. 

P. On^ between^ ui, ahovey etc 

These words are written m a column on the board, and headed 
'PrepoMons, The pupils are tdd ai the same time, that every word 
which is used to express the relation of one word to another be- 
longs to this class. 

Sentences are now given to the pupils, from which they select 
the prepositions ; and others, from which they select all tiie classes 
of words which they have learned. See Models VIIL and IX. 

They then proceed to construct sentences containing prepositioiis 
asBgned by the teacher; and others embracing examples of iSbm 
own selection. See Models YL and XL 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

% 8. Teacher^ In the sentence, ^ I saw James or his brother," 
idMU word connects Jbm^ and hr^er f 

PvpH Or. 

T. What word connects liie different parts or danses of te 
sentence, ** James went to school, but Jcribn remained at home 9 " 

P, BuL , ' 

T, Can you think of any other words that are vsed to connect 
woids, or clauses of a sentence ? 

P, And, nor, if, etc. 
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These w&rds are written on IJm board in a colamn beaded. Con- 
jmnotkmsj and the piq)ils un toU iJiat all woids uMd merefyae 
connectives belong to this daa£ 

Tbej are then required to seleet all the cmijnnctions from ffwea 
sentences ; and afterwards to wxito fteniences containing oonjano- 
tions, and others embracing aU the parts of q>eeoh which diej baTe 
yetieasEned. See prerioos Medals. 



THE INTERJECTION. 

{ 9. Teacher. In the ezpressiony " Alas I I am ondcm^" what 
word is nsed merely to express ttrang feeling or emeiian f 

PtgfnL Aias. ^ 

T. Can 70a name any o&er words duit are nsed to eipirssi 
fivong «r sodden emetionf 

P. Oh, a&, ho, etc 

These words are written in a colnmn on the board ; and Ihe pu- 
pils are tdd that ikey finm a class cidled InterfecHom, Ibej «va 
dien Erected to write a few sentences containing fnam^Ues of Ais 
part of speec^L 



GENERAL EXEBCTOSS ON ALL l^aE FABTS OF 
SPEECH. 

§ 10. Having considered the seyeral classes of words separately, 
the learners are now prepared to take np a variety of selections from 
their reading lessons, and classify the different words as they occur ; 
writing those of each part of speech in a colmnn by themselves. 
See Models Y. and IX. 

They should also devote several lessons to the writing of sen- 
tences which embrace copious examples of all the parti of speech ; 
placing an abbreviation over each w(»d, to indicate liie daai to 
w^itbetogs. See Models X. and XL 

All exercises of this Idad shotdd be made pro^resaive, Fi<on 
mas^ sei^tences, the learners should advance to the constrocdon 
of those which are more difficult; fi«m difficult senteneea, to short 
eompositicns; and from short oompositioBS, to those of 
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98 OltAL INSTRUOTIOir. 

B7 purgaing the course here described, the pupils will soon bo- 
come familiar with the nature of words in common use, and be able 
to classify them with facility. 



MORE PARTICULAR EXAMINATION OF THE PARTS 
OF SPEECH. 
§ 11. The Bubdiyisions of the parts of speech, and their most im- 
portant offices, may now be brought under consideration. 

Nouns. 

§ 12. The distinction between proper and common nouns, and the 
distinctions of gender^ person^ nuwher^ and cote, mxj be aeyerallj 
introduced by familiar interrogatiye exercises, similar to those 
which have already been ^ven to aid in distinguishing the parts of 
speech. 

As soon as the pupils understand the nature of proper and con^ 
men nouns, they may be required to select all the nouns from given 
sentences, writing the proper nouns in one column and the com- 
mon nouns in another. They shoidd then construct sentences 
which embrace examples of both proper and common nouns. (See 
previous Models.) The other distinctions of nouns may be illas- 
trated and enforced by similar exercises. 

Adjuctives. 
§ 18. The degrees of comparison are now taken up, and made the 
basis of a &iuiliar oral exercise. The distinction between descrip- 
tive and dejinttive adjectives should also receive some farther atten- 
tion. These distinctions are next exemplified in written exercises. 

Yekbs. 

§ 14. The ver^ is the most difficult and important of aU the parts 
of speech, and the teacher should make special effiirt to impart 
clear and correct views respecting its principal uses. 

The assertion or affirmation expressed by the verb may now be 
explained to the young learner. 

The division of verbs into regular and irregtdary and into transi- 
tive and intransitive f with t)>e distinction between the active and the 
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patnoe vcietj skoiald be introdneed and illustrated by praelical 
mdnctiTe exercises. 

The goyemment of the objectiye case hj a transittye yerb,>uid 
the agreement of a yerb with its subject or nominatiye, may be ex- 
plained in this connection. 

The wTiting of iUnstratiye sentences, on the part of the pupils, 
fidlows nfBxt in order. See preyious Models. 

It is generally better not to attexiipt a fbll exhibition of the modes 
and tenses, till pupils haye adyanced farther in the study. They 
should, howeyer, be taught at this period to distinguish between 
declaratory J conditional, and interrogative sentences ; and to deter- 
mine whether the time denoted by a yerb \b present, past, or future. 

A general idea of participles, and of auxiliary and compound 
yerbs, may also'be commnnicated at this lame. 

Each of these sulrjects shoi^d be explained in the fiuniliar, con- 
yersadonal manner already described ; and accompanied byprao- 
tical exercises in the construction of sentences. 

Pronounb, Prepositioxs, and Conjunctions. 

§ 15. The remaining points which demand special consideration in 
these introductory lessons, are the diyision of pronouns into personal^ 
relative, and interrogative, together with the person, number, and 
case of pronouns ; the connection of words and sentences by con- 
junctions; and the relation expressed by prepositions. These 
modifications, like those before presented, should be introduced in 
a ftmiliar and practicid manner, and made the basis of exercises in 
the coBstmetion of ilhistratiye sentences. 

1 16. Before dosing tins course of lenons, the leamen should per- 
fena sev^ml exercises in composition, exemplifying all the impoz^ 
tMit pfiaoiples to which they haye attended. The first exercise 
mi^ embrace the different modifications of the noun ; the second, 
thoee of the adjectiye ; the third, those of the yerb ; the fourth, 
those of the pronoun ; and the fifth, the principles relating to the 
remaining parts of speech. 

Model XIL 
Modiflcations of the Noun, 
I am faii^y gialifled, my dewr fHend, to kani of your safe retnra fhnn 
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Ohio. U7\»>1bamadtkt»VLfmitt^lm0eBotM^M9hQ^ 
Thej will 8pen4 a few days at Springfield, in cnanpHaiim i^ yamc 
finther's kind inTitation.— I, Thomai Smith, ha^e wxitfien tbia short «oiii- 
positioo. ^ 

Common Nbms. — Friend, return, brother, sister* woeks^ da|i, oott9J»> 
asce,. fiuher's, inTitation» composition. 

Ptoper Nount, — Ohio, Boston, Springfield, Thomas Smith. 

Nomin tie MaueuUne Gbidkr.— Brother, father's, Thomai Smith. 

Nmm in the Feminim Gender* — Sister. 

i^^toif in the Neuter Gender. — Betnm, Ohio, Boston, weeks, daji^ 
Springfield, compliance, inyhation, composition. 

Nnm in the Common Gender, -— IViend. 

Nam fM the Firti Penon. — Thomas Smith. 

Ncwi in the Second Person, '^'BiisDA. 

Neune in the Third Peraon, — Beto^ Ohio, brodier, sister, Boston, 
weeks, days, Springfield) compliance, fiuher*^ inrltatfam, composi- 
tion. , ' * 

Noune in the Singular i^umber, — Mend, retozn, Ohio, brother, sister, 
Boston, SiNringfield, complianee, &«lief'% hifltalMii) Thonuui Smia, 
^ composition. 

Noune in the FUurd Number, — Weeks, days. 
Noune m the Nominative Caae, — Brother, sister, Thomas Smith. 
Noun in the Poeeeetive Caae, — Father^. 
Noune in the Objective CbM.—- Betnm, Ohio, Boston, weeks, days, 

Springfield, compliance, inyitatbn, composition. 
Nbun in the Case Independent — Friend. 

117. After the pgpils hare in ttomaim^CTfcoipliflrf^ti^ 
ned i fieatio n B of all ^be parts of speeeh, they^ftoold be Mqmred to 
wtHb B&f&nl coflBpoflitiote of coiuriden^lo Ibugl^ sskl p0Mr 6ioli 
mwi bfteelfl llnM^ in panhig a aoen, tike leatniAF shoiii teB 
wiry it is a noitti^ urtbether it' u- pio|wi' 0t'- eeumion, ntd ^^i^x fill 
geodn*, saad why*; peraen, md lehj ; nmnber, and i^y^ case^ tmi 
why. If it is in t^ nenunaliye easei he shoiild pSttDt o«t tite "foHl 
of which it is the sabject; if in the poesesstTei ^ noon. ckBBO(>> 
ing the object possessed ; if in the objectiye, the word which go?* 
ems it A similar ooone should be adopted in parsing aU the other 
parts of speech. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



§ 18. Grammars the ociencAwhic^ treata of ih/e prii^ 
(Apl^of language. 

En^h Grammar teaches the art of speaUng ai^d wri^ 
ing the Engjfish Language corroetlj. 

§ 19. Grammar iis divided ii^ four parti ; — Orthogr 
raphjf^ Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

OrO^gra'pky treats of fetters^ and the maimer of 
emj^jing ihem to form sylls^es aod words. 

M^rmohgy treats of the clarification of words^ then 
derivation, aud their various modifications. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences, accon]^ 
ing to the established lawi^ of spciech. 

PrQ9ody^ treats of accoAt, quantity, and the laws oC 
vernfication. 



PART L 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

V 2.0^ Obthografht treajs of letters, md the maii» 
of employing them to fosm sylUibles and words. 

LliTTEBjB. 
§ ^9 A iMer is aimark^ or clxaracter used to represei^ 
m elonf ntary sounid of thid humm voioe. 

Thff word Utter t like man j otber termi lued in ortfaosraph ji is oAm 
applied to the sound reinresented, as well a9 the written cfaaraiBter. 

ne letters of a language, taken collectively, are called its AZjpAa- 

. ^ ' J ' ■ ■ ■ ] " — ■'■• 

What is grammar? What does English grammar teach? How ii 
gram]nar> divided? Of what do<is Orthography treat ? Etymology? 
Syntais.? Prosody? Wliat is a letter ? What we the letters oC a laQ> 

fvage called? 

8 
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ORTBOaBAPHT. 



leL The Ikigluii ali^bftbet connts of tweatyHoz teiten, ^ddoh 
hvrt ih» fi>Dowiiig different fonns : — 



Oi«li*] 


ISmaU. 


Ch^bO. 


BnuU. 


QapltoL 


Itotn. 


isim. 


8n*U. 


KlOM. 


A 


a 


A 


a 


a 


a 


o4 


a 


A. 


B 


b 


B 


b 


B 


b 


■m 


/ 


Bee. 


C 


c 


C 


c 


C 


t 


<g 


4 


See. 


D 


d 


D 


d 


m 


b 


Q! 


' ^ 


Dee. 


E 


e 


E 


e 


« 


t 


S 


e 


E. 


F 


f 


F 


f 


s 


f 


3f 


/ 


Eff. 


G 
H 


g' 
H 


G 
H 


g 
h 




9 
i) 






Jee. 
Aitch. 


I 


i 


I 


i 


3 


• 

% 


J 


/ 


I 


J 
K 


J 
k 


J 
K 


k 




i 

k 


/ 




Jay. 
Tfay. 


L 


1 


L 


'/ 


C 


I 


^ 


/ 


Ell. 


M 


m 


M 


m 


m 


m 


^ 


fH 


Em. 


N 


n 


N 


n 


JS 


n 


jp 


n 


En. 














® 





ff^ 





0. 


P 

Q 
B 


P 

q 

r 


P 

Q 
R 


P 

9 

r 


V 
e 

K 


r 


0> 

0i, 


9 

• 


Pee. 
Eue 

Ar. 


S 


s 


S 


8 


a 





S^ 


4 


Es&. 


T 


t 


T 


t 


9. 


t 


9- 


i 


Tee. 


U 


u 


U 


u 


m 


tt 


<U 


u 


U. 


V 


V 


V 


V 


\) 





<V 


«» 


Vee. 


w 


w 


W 


w 


tD 


10 


^ 


u^ 


Doabb* 


X 


X 


X 


z 


X 


t 


0S> 


» 


Ek8. 


Y 
Z 


y 

z 


Y 
Z 


y 

z 


. 2 


8 


OS 




Wy. 
Zee. 
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9 
OAPHaXt AXfi ITALICS. 17 

J C/'and • imn fiNnffl^ cootidmd tte mbm lutir, aad wwe med ia- 
discriminatelj, the one tor the other ; as, hatte for have^ and dbrcA fbr 

CMMTCn. 

The sounds of t and J were both originallj represented bj the letter t; 
as, iomes for JofMS. 

When die diphthon^^ m and a have either of the sounds of s^ the lei* 
ters are united m printing. 

£* x a Mp U$ : "-^ JlSg^ diierosls, ossopha^^os, antoscL 



CAPITALS AND ITALICa 

§ 22. 3^e following classes of words .should coimnBence 
wiili capital letters : — 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of every line in poetry. 
8. The first word of a direct quotation. 

Exampleg:^Aiid Nathan said unto David, ** 7%m art the man."— 

Remember the ancient maxim, ** Know thjaelf.** 
An indirect quotation may be introduced without the use of a capitaL 
ExcanpU: — It is recorded of him who *'ipai» three thousand pcor* 

erbs," that *^kiB songs were a thousand and fite." 

4. Words used as names of the Deity. 

. Examples t-'^^Ora FMar, who art in Heaven.** •—** Bemember 
now th J OnatoTt in the days of thy youth." 

5. Proper names and titles of honor or distinction. 

JE^nwip2et .* -- The city of" Bptfim ; -- The JibiMiY^ 
SirMaiikiwBid$;^PimyiheYomffer. 

6. Common nouns personified. 

•Esanqobf .•— **If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by 
Pkcuure; and UPkagure enters, you may be sure that Pain is not 
for off/'^AfUUmm, 

** And Discipline at length, 
O'erloolLed and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then Study languished, Emulation slept, 
And Fwtee fled.** — Cbu^wr. 

What are the several classes of words which commence with ea|iilak t 
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7. Etery Impovtfmt wdtd ivi a phrn^ used » n M« 

or caption. 

]£xa!mpies:--^Ptmotts ISRaohf df the Conquent of Matieo**^*' Vir- 
tue the only trae iS<mn;e of NobUity.^ — " The ^mmoon Boori (mT 
Commisnonert for Foreign ARssions.^^ — ''The i^^ Ytrk HktarimX 
Societify — ** The Amtfiottn EevdMimT* 

The pronoun I and the interjection should also be 
expressed in capitals, 

j?iy7iii;)2m :---*' Most/ endure all this f **--** Come forth, ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come ! ** 
Meat adjectives derived from {draper iiaikieB shotdd comiiience 
with capitals. 

Examples: — ** A Grecian education was considered necessary to 
form the Roman orator, poet, or artist** — Whelpley. ''The 
Copemican system Is that wMch is lieUd to he the trae system of 
the world.**-- Ofmiltti 

A petMrnal prononn reftmrin^ to ifie Deity is iMbetfaMi eetnnenced 
wiA a capital 

^zamp^et.-r-** All that we possess is God*s, and we are under obliga- 
tion to lok. it all asBewilb."— fT^i^&iiMi 

« Win ^e not hear thee 
Who tfie yooajg ravens heareth from thtir nest ? 
Will ^ not guard thy rest ?** —jOgnoiis. 
There are also numerous cases in which words may commetioe tiiher 
widi capitals or small letten, aooor^g to the taete of the writer. 

Short, detadied pieces of writing, are often composed entirely of ci9>i- 
tals. For examples, see tiUe-pages, heads of chapters and sections, mon- 
umental inscriptions, oirds, etc 

§23. Jtalie letters are Hknm which stand inclimng. 
(See the Alphabet, p. ^.) Thi$ tevOmhce i$ prmted in 
Jtalies. 

Wlten ta author wishes to distingtiidi a parttciilar 
word or phrase, for the sake tyf emphaos, or tot any other 
porpose, it is generallj printed m Italics. 

[The ouestions and dhnections i^ucii nrt printed in ItaHcft, ate designed 
to DC omitted by beginneni.] 

What two words of one letter are always Writfem s&d printed in oe|^ 
tabt What adjecttvti MMuaRy eommenee vrith eapUalif What aro Italie 
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CAPITALS ▲ia> italics; W9 

£siM^p2ctf — **!£ we regard envntiftlion aad proaiiseyitioii at the 
meckamoal part of elocatkm ; inflectioii, emj^iasiB, and pavah^ 
may be designated afrits inidlechuU part** — Bui^dL ** To be per- 
fectly polite, one must hare great presence of mind, with a delicate 
and quick iente of proprietifJ* — Mrs, Chaporit, 

When a word is used merely as a word, it shcnld generally be 
pmted in Italici. 

ExampUt: — ** The adjectiye aam« is often used as a snbetitate.'' — . 
WeUter, ** Who is applied to persons, and which to animals and 
inanimate things." — Murray, 

^ Words and phrases introduced into English writings from foreign 
languages, are. generally expressed in Italics. 

ExampleM : — " An adjournment tine die, is an adjournment without 
fixing the time of resuming business." — Webster's DicL ^ The 
White Fine is, par excellence, a New England tree." — N, A. Bevieto, 
Sentences of special importance are often printed entirely in Italics. 

Wh^i a particular word, phrase, or sentence, is designed to be 
;iade still more oonsfncuous than it would be if ezpresBed in Italicsy 
I is printed in capitals. 

Examples : — ** Observation and Exferimbnt constitute the basis 
of the science of Mechanics."— (^/fruted *'To the numerous 
class of young men in the United States, who are nuunly depen- 
dent on their own resources for knowledge, or respectability, one 
of the most important counsels of wisdom which can be addressed, . 

is, StUDT TO0B OWN CHARAOTBB AND PBOaPBOTa." — B. B. 

EdvDords. 

When a word or phrase, embraced in an Italic sentence, is to be 

ib^tinguished from the rest, it is generally printed in Raman letters. 

If it is particularly important, it should be expiressed in capitals. 

Examples . — *^ The grand dew to aU syntactical parsing is the sense." — 

G. Brown, " Hydrostatics is thai branch, of Natural Philosophy 

which treats of the mechanical properties and agencies q/'LiQUiDS." — 

(Hmstisd, " T'tfnd the surface of a Beovlar Somd." — Dtnf. 



Select exampHes. Gp^jnfy the several circumstances which require the use 
of Italics. How is a uxml or phrase rendered still more conspicuous than U 
would he if expressed in Itoixsf Kio is a word or phrase distinguished 
from the rest^ in an Italic sentence f 
3* 
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W9 OSTBOOS^fcVSTr 

IB tlM cooosBOii So^iMt fwiiofl 01 tss BonptSFe% xftlllQ§ •>• Vt6d 
to iii^eate those words wiiiek are not foond in liie oti^attL 

ExampUi: — ** After two dajs wats ^fiastofiht passoter;** — ia 
the origina}, "After two days wa* the Tpaasorer.* '^There are yet 
four months, and Hun oometh the han^cst;*^— in &e original, 
" There aie jet foar months^ and the hardest oosaeth.** 

§ 24. In writing, it is customary to tmckrline sttek 
words as would be italicised in printing. 

Example, 
** Q^l t/oed nd ^e&99t ftodttidu, &i^en a^.0% iM 

49dUfnony of out mtmo^!* 

EXEBdSES. 

I After 8tud3dng attentively the rales respecting the nse of capitals and 
Italics, papils shonld be reqaired to select fwat other worits a Tariety of 
examples to which ther respectively a]yply. The following duections 
will serve as a guide m performing this exercise. Those which are 
printed io Itidies, are designed to be omitted by begiantrs.} 

§ 25. Point out examples of words commencing with capitals at 
the beginning of sentences; -a< the beginning of a direct quatit- 
Hon, Select several names representing the Deity, which com- 
mence with capitals; — several examples of proper names and 
Ikmoraiy titles. Examples of common nouns personified; — of im- 
portant wards in a titU or caption* Examples of the pronoun / and 
the interjection 0. Examples of adjectives derived from proper 
names. Examples of short pieces of writing^ printed entirely in 
capitals. 

Point out examples of important words and phrases, printed in 
Italics. Examples of entire sentences in Italics. Examples of 
words, phrasesj and sentences, in capitals. Examples, in Italic sen- 
ienceSf of words, and phrases, printed in capitals or smalt Roman 
letters. Examples ef words used merely as words. Examples of 
foreign words and phrases employed in English writings. Exaas^ales 
of Italic words in the Scriptures. « 

For what purpose are Italics employed in our translation of the Scnp- 
iwe$ f Select examples. How are importaiat words and phrases distin- 
gabbed in writing f 
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Wi4l$ m mmtmte cumMmj^ $dm^ p i v m imtU W9ri #r pkm$0f and 
dktmguM Ufnm Ae rett hjf umdeHmmg iu 



VOWELS Aim codfsoiffAirra 

S 26* The moat general diviaoa of letters k mto voveb 

A votceT is a letter which represents fk free and imin- 
termpted sonnd of the human voice. The vowels are a, 
e, ty Oy Uy and sometimes ur and y. 

A eoMonantf is a letter wMeh represents a sound that 
is materiallj modified by some interraption daring its pas- 
sage through the Organs of speech. 

The consonants are 6, (?,'i, /, ^r, j\ i, Z, wi, n,|>, g, r, 
t, t, v, X, Zy and sometimes id and y. 'JST, which is a sim- 
ple breathing, is also dassed with ^e cooMnaats*! 

What ia the most general division of letters? What is a Towd? 
JBnnmerate the vowels. What is a consonant! Enumerate the con- 
mmmtB. 
J ■ ■ ■ 

* ^ A vowel is an utterance of the voice receiving its peculiar charaeter 
from ihepetitum at the orgaas ; and a cuisonaat is an tioion of the organs 
of speech, acconq>aaied by breath or voice.** — Smart, 

^ A vowel is an elemental sound which may be formed without bringing 
the articulating organs into contact with any part of the mouth. A conso- 
nant is an elemental sonnd which cannot be fbrmed but by. seme eontact 
bctweenthepartsof the mouth.**— Day. See also Walker's PrinoipJes of 
English Pronunciation, Webster's Dictionary, and Wright*s Orthography. 

t A oensonant has commonly been defined ^ a letter which cannot be 
perflsctly sounded without the aid of a vowel ;** but this seems not to be 
tkm true idea of this class of letters. In pionouaoing a syllable commene- 
ing with a consonant a distinct sound is always uttered before the vowel 
sound is commenced; and we have many syOables in which the vowel, 
though written, is not heard at all in pronunciation, as in the words taken, 
iurt&iedy which are pronounced taJk^ bttrd-ruL Tnere are instances, also^ 
hi which a ccmsonant is sounded as a distinet sjilable, witbout the use even 
ef a written vowel, as i» the words eha»-m^ rkjtK^n. 

The etymology of the term eontBnant {mmUng with) seems to have 
aisled many gramnuurians, and thus aided in perpetuating the error h«re 
■fiudedtOi 

I " The claims of A to be legarded «8 a letter have been d«itod by 
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8i OBTQOOBAPHT. 

W ktL coamm^Bt wb^^ it k bo» pi»a>ded bf a vgirol in thaiame 

syllable ; at in win, swifts thwarL 

W is usually considered as a vowel, when it fdlows another 
Towel in the same syllable ; as in ntw, how. 

F is a consonant when it begins a syllable, and is immediatelj 
followed by a vowel in the same syllable; as in yet, youth. 

In all other cases, y is a vowel ; as in very, rhyme, beryl 

§ 27. Vowel sounds are called open or dose, according to the rel»> 
tive size of the opening through which the voice passes in fonniiig 
them. Thus, a in father, and o in nor, lure called open sounds, be- 
cause they are f^med by a wide opening of the organs of speech ; 
while e in me, and u in rule, are called close sounds, because the 
organs are nearly closed in uttering them. 

§ ^. Two vowels combined m the same syllable, are 
called a diphthong ; as in coU. 

A diphthong in which both vowels are s sounded, is called a proper 
diphthong ; as in ot7, hoy, 

A diphthong in which only one of the vowels is sounded, is call- 
ed an tmpit»p«r diphthong, or digrt^ ; as in rain, eat, believe* 

§ 29. Three vowels combined in the same syllable, are 
called a triphthong ; as in eye^ awe^ lieuy beauty. 

§ 80. Those consonant sounds which are formed by the vocal 
organs, during the passage of a mere breathing, are called aspirates. 
Th^y are represented by ^ in map, t in hut, k in book, f in fine^ 
s in see, th in thin, sh in ash, ch in church, and h in hero. 

When is w a consonant? ExampUs. When a vowdf Examples 
When is J a consonant? Examples, WhenavowtL Examples. Explain 
the terms open and close, as applied to vowds. Define a diphthong. Ex- 
amples. A proper diphthong. Examples. An improper diphthong^ Exam- 
piss. A triphthong. ^ Examples. What oonsonaidM are called aspiratasf 
Enumerate them. 

ffmmmarians ; and certainly, when it is remembered that the sonnd of this 
fetter is prodnoed by a mere emission of th» breath, without any oonfona- 
ation of the organs of speech, this opinion would seem well-fbnnded. 
There are others, however, who insist that there is no fbatme in the 
aoond or qnalitia of this letter, which it does not possess in common with 
some other cons<mant8; and consequently any attempt to invalidate its 
claim to the distinotien, militates equally against them." — BwuWe Ens. 
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f"^. Tile Mgiifrtili l» fMetlipmMng sMU^ HWnSk Vrs reipeo 
^Yefy^EftiiM by a«B)e^«a* ii8p«itio& of "Onb d^gans, dtarilig the p»- 
sage (^ the vouTtf, are called voco^ conMnaati. Tbey wet rep&aeUkted 
hybin but, d m did, gm go,v in vmn, z in aeroi M in Mo/, z in 
omre, and/ in Just. In a natural whisper, these sounds cannot, of 
themselyes, be readily dirtingiushed from the corresponding a^ 
vate& IT has no cognaie. 

rVocal ft, rf, g, r, «,♦ rt,t x,§ /. 
Cb^nofw, -{ ' :::::: • : 

(Asinrate p, f, ik, /, 9, tJi^ ^> <^^' 

§ 82. llie remaining sounds, m in man, n in no, n^ in sing, I in 
look, r in race, to in ioor2<f, and y in yoM, though produced by the 
. Ycnce, may also be distinctly uttered in a wMsper. lliey are hence 
^dled vitenMdiaU or neutral consonants. In forming the first three 
of these, — m, n, and ng, — the roicTe is made to pass principally 
throng liie nose, and ftey are mi thia aoooont called naaal con- 
i&nontB. 

4 33. An aspirate and a Tocal consonaaft cannot easily be pronouhoed hi 
Immediate ocHnhinatioiL Hence, when ihej occur together in writing, 
one is generally diansed, in pronondation, into its oo^aate or oorrenoatf- 
ing sound. Thus, loMi, dropptd^ confimta, are promonnced tool^ dropX 
trnfa't, 

A neutral consonant will readily unite in pronunciation with either an 
aspirate or a Tocal consonant*, as m iMt^^ Hitaad ; Mm^ shdf. 

SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES. 

[In performing the exercises which accompany the elementary sounds, 
the pi:q>il should first prononnee one of the words containing a giren de- 
ment, aoid dien utter distinctly the elementary sound by itselt The 
o4faer eauH]^>les should be uttered succesdyely in the same manner.] 

VOWBLa 
f 84. ^hasiixsoimda:-^ 
1. Ixmg; as in iate, bane. 

What aitt vocal comotkMtsf Emtmerate than. What ia^firate if ihi 
cognate ofh'i — ^d? — ^gtago? — <}^ v1— ^a thaerot — ^th m 
«t^tt--^fe titmam«?-^</Ji^ jnstf WMtik of ^ a^pimtm hn m 
^ognaUf What are intermediate or neutral consonanto f EnumeraSte thaiL 
WhkkmnikBmttioloomeitam^f WhgoooaHoif 



*Ziowm. tankin**^ t I»in*Wi». SZi^ymrt, 
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34 ORTU0«RAPHT. 

Exercise: — Vole, a; hale, a; maaa^ a; pooe^ a; Me, a 
Kzfe, a; range, a; ancient, a; di^pkijr, a; relate, a. 
2. Grave; asin/a^/^. 

Exercise: — Mart, a; art, a; star, a; loige, a; calm, as 
Alarm, a. 
8. Broad ; as in fall, walk. 

Exercise: — All, a; call, a; hall, a; talk, a; war, a; nidt» 
a; altar, a; water, a. 
4. Short; as in man, hoL 

Exercise: — Axi, a; can, a; lad, a; sat, a; and a; catch, 
a; carry, a; began, a. 

6. The sound heard in care^ hare.* 

Exercise: — Bare, a; fare, a; glare, a; careful, a; en* 
snare, cu • 

6. Intermediate between a in man and a in father ; as in grasSf 
pass, branch. Many persons pronounce this a incorrectly, giting 
it either the grave or the short sound.! ' 

Exercise: — Fast, a; ant, a; glass, a; prance, a; glance, a. 

A is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of o short ; as, what 

(2) The sound of e short ; as, many. 

What are the different sounds of t^l Give an exampie of each ; pro^ 
noundng first a vjord which contains it, and then the eiementanf sound by 
itself 

# Walker, Webster, Sheridan, Fulton and Knieht, Kenrick, Jones, and 
Nares, give to a in eare the hng sound of a, as in uae, Paee and DaV give 
it the snort sound of a, as in mat. See Page's Konnal Qiart, and Day's 
Art of Elocution. 

Worcester and Terty make the sound of a in etire a separate element ; 
and this distinction is also recognized by Bussell, Mandeville, and Wri^t. 
See Russell's Lessons in Enxmciation, Mandeville's Elements of Reamng 
and Oratory, and Wright's Orthography. 

t Perry. Jones, Nares, Webster, and Day, give to a in grass the grave 
sound, as in father; while Walker, Jameson, and Russell, give it the short 
sound, as in man. But good speakers generally pronounce a in grass, 
plant, etc., as a di8tinot~ekment, intennemate between the grave and the 
short sound. 

** To pronounce the words fastj last, glass, grass, dance, etc., with the 
proper sound of short «, as in hat, has the appearanoe of affectation ; and 
to uronoance them with the ftdl Italian sound of a, as iapart, father, seema 
to border en vnlgarity.*'— IFbrMKw. TMi view k also adopted by Smart, 
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1 86. JffbastliTeeioimds: — 
1. Long; 9B inm$j ean^iUu. 

ExercUe: — We, e; he, e; soeney e; mete, e; iolMiiii»e, 
sapreme, e. 
8. Short; at in 2e(, men. 

jBxeyvue: — Fell,e; egg»e; pet,e; w^e; hUm,4; tin,e; 

pQMfiU)69 ^ / ^^^^ ^ 

8. Obtuse; as in (emi, /vtiZe.* 

£!ap0rctie:-^Fem, e; pert, e; mercy, e; alert, e; inter- 
nal, e. 
£ 18 abo empbjed to repreient, — 
(1) The floimd of a in oare; as, there, where. 
(8) The floond of ahort t; aa, En^^and. 
E U often silent, espedallj at the' end of a word. 
§ 86. / has two sounds : — 
1. Long; as in piney Jme, excite. 

This sound consists of two simple elements ; the first of which is 
nearij the sound of a in jmmC, and tne second Ifaat of short I 

Exercise: — /ce,i; ttme, t; kind, t; Ire, t; ripe, I; idle, I; 

incline, t. 

8. Short; as hxpit^ live. 

Exercise: — In, t; hts, t; d^ i; fix, i; wish, t; soicei i; 

Intend, t; begin, L 

J is also emplbjed to represent, — * 

(1) The sound of long e; as, machine, police. 

(8) Hie soimd of e in term; as, bird, aflSrm. 

What are thi smmds of B% Gios exampUs cf eodi. What are tk$ 
vowdsowidsafi^ Give exanqiUs of each, 

the most discriminating and accurmte of modem English orthol^plsti, and bj 
FnHon and Knight. The following is the langnage employed by Snmrt : — 
^ Snrdj, in a ease like this, there can he no nam in avoiding the censure 
of bo& parties by shunning the extreme that offiuads the taste of each} and 
this medium sound in the case in question may be saiMiy afflnned to be 
the one actually in use by the best speakers.** 

♦ "Those who can perceiye a difference between the sounds of » and o in 
the words far^ eon. nor^ ionUr, and the proper short sounds of these letters 
to Jki, carry, not, iertow.ym not ftid it ^Mkmlttoperceiireananalogofus 
diiArcHice between &e sounds of # in fa*r«, wrs*, f»«r«r»«"* "> *<^ ""^ 
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/ 18 sometimes empbyed to repreaei^ ^, oo m m^H ^ m^ Of ¥§ 
as in fiialf chrUtian, imton, alien, 

1 87. has three sounds : — 

1. Long; as in noUy remote* 

Exercise: — Old, o;.tone, o; ^^pbe, a; hoBe,o/ icdB^o, 
^^on^a; s«fiso. 

2. Short; tAmnot^ folly. 

Bxerei$e:^8ioipy o; odd, o; H •/ «1^ <** ^Mteine^ o. 
8. Close ; as in move, approve. 

Exercise : — Do, o ; ta, o ; improye, o. 

is also employ^ to represent, — 

(1) The sound df a m faU; as, noi?, finivne. 

(2) The sound of « in term; as, world, attorney. 
(8) The sound of short t; as, women. 

(4) Hie sound (^ short ti ; as, sob^ done. 

(5) The sound of u in fiMs a% icctf 

In cm and 8<%me„Qf itfli deriT^tiyei^ o has. the.90und of shoit % preoaM 
by the consonant 80i)nd of u^. 

}S8. [7 hitf three sounds:-— 

1. Long; as in tune, lute. Juvenile, 

For the sake of greater ease in pronundation, the oonsonaal 
sound of ^ is often prefixed to the long sound of ii ; as in vse^ 
uniiey universe. 

Exercise: — Due, u; nsotimoii ii^; leduee^ y; uBoumfU; «Me- 
iul, u; ediioate> u; opidenti u, 

2. ISiort ; as in run, shutter. 

' Exercise:— Bud, uf us, u; shut, u; dtist, u; dtimb, «, 
rebuff, II. 

What consonant sound does i r qtre s sntf Examples, What ttre As 
somdsofol Give a^mji^ of eofih, Wh(il^aseihtsom4$ffTkJ 

mmrffi of i in fit, bird, and inpin. mtrrof; of « in kwdls, turn, and hi tun, 
Atfrry; of If knp^frtikand in ^TM. These fioweto have aUneariy or qidts 
the same sound, as win be peroeiTed in the Words htr, sir, fur, miftrh, ksrd, 
Urd, surd; but their pnqier short sounds arewidely d&ferant. iriien ftl- 
iQwedby r,as w»Uan by otilier Qon|K»^ti|, as ixkwmrp, mirror, Murraif,**^ 
Wortfttm, See also SvmV% Prindflea of PsOMUMiatoH Ifaadeiiae's 
Saadh)gan4 Qcatyngfc, aiid Baibei's^rimma^ 
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i. Middle; as In yW, huh. 

Exerciie: — Put, u; ptish, u; pullej, ii; oudnon, «. 

U 18 also employed to lepres^*— 

(1) The sound of e in term ; aa^ bum, fiiri. 

(2) The sound cf short «; as, btny. 
(8) The sound of riiort i; as, busy. 

(4) Hie sDttnd of » in move; as true, rude. 

U has sometiaMS the consonaat soond of w; as Jnjwi'tMarfi^ loi^iiidL 

4 30. WU nerer ased as a Towel, exotpt ii4en It l^vms a pari ef a 
diphlhopg. It has (hen the soood of a. See Piphthongi. 

|40. y, as a vowel, is employed to represent,-^ 

(1) Hie sound of long I; as, thjrme, rbjrme. 

(2) The sound of short t; as, h^mn, crystal 
(8) Tbe sound of « in term; as, myrrh, myrtle. 

4 41. In unaeoented ^ilables^ the Towel sounds are often so mndi ob- 
•eved as to be hardly dSstinguishabte. The following examples wUI 
ianre to ittostrate this remailc-^iilfar, aUet^ mumMir, mtStyr^ actor^ dMr. 



DIPHTHONOa 

f 42. The word ay, signifying yes, is a proper diphthong. The 
first of its component sounds is that of a inybt^sr; and the second, 
that of short t. It is often written aye. 

Oi is genendly used as a proper diphthong. It is o o wp aie d of a 
in aM, and i in pit; as toil, recotL 

Ouf when used as a x>roper diphthong, is composed of a mJMerf 
and in move; as, house, around. 

Owy when a proper diphthong, represents the sound of om in 
hnmd; as, ta ip a , ermod. 

Give exaaptes of each. What vowd tomd does y rqfretent f Gw§ tx- 
omfieM qf each. What are the cmnponent aounde ^f the proper diphthong mj f 
Of wha 8omd» ie the proper dififUhmtff 01 oempoeedl ExampUe. What 
mmdt unUe to Jbrm the proper dipkhmg on 'i Examplm, What mmdis 
ftpresented by the proper diphthong ow ? Examplee, 

4 
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88 •jucBD«AigniT. 

Oy reproseats the tonnd of the proper diphlhongm; ai» bo|r« 



CONSONANXa 

§ 48. B has but one sound, as in hut. 

Exercise: — ^5; hosX^h; arb^h; borbyb; dooMe,^. 
B is generallj silent after m and before I, in llie same qilable i as in 

.§44. Cf standing before a consonant, or befi)re diher of the 
vowels, a, o, ti^ or at the end of a word, r epr ese nts the socmd of le; 
as in care, conduct, athletic. 

Before e, t, and y, c generally represents the soand of «; as in 
census, city, ^ 

Ck and d, followed bj another yowelj hare often the sound of t&, as in 
ocean, social; and sometimes of she, as m associate, oceanic 

C has in some words the sound oi t; as in sacrifice, suffice, 

E is sometimes used after c, merely to give it the soft soimd, as is 
lace, peaceaiie, practice; and u in like manner, to give it the hard soand^ 
asincircw^. 

C is sometimes silent; as in atar, muscU, indict, 

Ch has generally the sound heard in church. But in Scripture 
proper names, with the exception of Rachel, in most words deriyed 
fiom the Greek, and in a few others, ch represents the sound of k; 
as in Enoch, Chaldea; — chorus, achromatic; -^chemist, alchemy. 
In words derived fr(»n the French, ch represents the sound of sh; 
m in chaise^ ehagrifu 

Ok is sO«it in dra^m, yacht; and in seMsm and Its d eri v att Tee. 

§ 45. D has the sound heard in did. 

Exercise: — Do, d; cteep, d; tSut, d; dtty, d; dedace^d; 
inde^y d. 

When the terminadon «f immediately follows an aspirate, and is not 
pronounced as a separate syllable, it represents the sound of <; as in 
stopped, Jixed, 

In the first syllables of Wednesday and stadtholder, d is silent 

What somd is rqtresented by ^ proper ^phthmgoj^ Examples, How 
many mmnis has h% Examples, What somtds is e used to r ep resm df Gim 
txa m p tss, wtsr tis prtntipal sound of di. What o ther senmds are fvpfv- 
MNtaltycfaf V^ihesomidof^ 
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§46. F &m^^ sowid kesod in fxte, scatf; except in of, where 
it represents the sound of v. 

Exercise :---FaXi, f; i/, // fife, f; /ieW,// u/e, /; 
roo/,/ 

§47. Gf before a, o, and u, has a hard sound; as in gate^ gone. 
It is also hard before all the consonants, except g soft, as in ^ad; 
and at the end of a word, as in dog. 

^ Exercise .'—Oajt g ; gdd, g; goi\&^g; log^g; gig,g; re- 
jfain,^. 

Bef(»e e, t, and p, g usnallj represents the soond of ^'; as in gin" 
gerjgypsunu 

In a few words adopted from the French and Italian, gn has* the soond 
of m ; as IB vignOU, pronounced vinyet. 

(7 is silent before m orn, in the same syllable ; as in phiegm^ eommgt^ 
gnomon. It is also silent in sertngHo. 

Gh^ at the be^nning of a word, represents the sound of g hard ; 
as in ghost, ghastly. In other atnations it is frequently nlent ; as 
in thought J plough. 

Ghj at the end of a word, is sometimes pzonoonoed like /, as in 
laughy rough ; and sometimes like g hard, as in burgh. 

§ 48. H has the aspirate sound heard in he. 

Exercise : — £7at. h ; Aome, h ; Aall, h ; Aarm, h ; be^ve, h. 
H is sometimes silent ; as in har^ howty honesty rhomb. 

§49. J has the sound heard mjar; except in haUeiujah, where 
ft represents the consonant sound of y. 

Exercise .'--Joj, j; jjist, J; Jar, j; jo\% j; judg^,J. 

§ 50. £* is invariably hard ; as in look. 

Exercise : — .King, k ; ifcind, k ; ibeep, k; buLfe, k; eU:, k. 

K is silent before n in the same syllable ; as. in hiifi. In English 
words, k is never doubled : but this oomMnation occors in a few Scriptnre 
proper names ; as, HiUioJdcuk, Bakbakkair, Hakkoz, BuUdah. 

§ 51. £ has but one sound ; as in Uve, slow. 

Utter the sound <^ f. What is thipnndpal sound 0/ g^ Give examples. 
What other sound does g represent f Give examples. What sounds art rqh 
resented by gh'i Give examples. Oker the sound qfh^-^ihe sound of i\^ 
As sound of k'^-^ihe sound of \. 
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49 ojrra^tfBAjrffT. 

Exerme: — Lom^l; Iwrkflf ^aie«*/; Uiifl; (hm^L 
L if sometimes sOent before a consonant ; as in tmfib, oo/m. 

§ 52. AT has But one sound ; as in man. 
Exercise: — Aim, m; me, m; home, m; map, m; murmur, m. 

Jlf is silent when it stands at the beginning of a word, and is imm«- 
dialsly foUowad bj a; as ki m—wmiiPi MmuotL 

§ 58. iV has two sounds : — 

1. The sound heard in no, nine, . 

Exercise: — On, n; nay, n; name, n; alone, n. 

2. The rin^g sound heard in hanky ihing, singing. 
Exercise : — Think, n ; ink, n ; brink, n ; drank, n ; thank» n. 

jYis silent when it ends a syllabie and is in«ediaielj preeeded by » or 
/; as in hjfmny colwrmy lain, 

§ 54. P has the sound heard in pine ; axcept in cupboard^ where 
it represents the sound of ^. 

Exercise : — Pay, p ; helpj p •; poeXy p ; hup^p ; peoplB^ p^ 

Pis sometimes siknt; u Uk psabH, pneitmtiik$t r€cmpt, 

Ph generally repreeents Uie sound of/; aa in pkihiopker. In 
Stephen it is pronounced like v. 

In phthisic and its derira^Ay^ phthisical^ ph is silent 

§ 55. Q represents the sound of k^ and is always followed by Uf 
which, in this connection, generally has its consonant sound; as in 
quiety conquest. But in some cases, qu is pronounced like k dimply ; 
as in conquer. 

§ 56. 22* has the sound heard in rare. 

Exercise: — i2un, r; read, r; robe, r; trust, r; harm, r; 
war, r / absorb, r. 

ZJUer the sound of m. How many sounds hasn^ Give examples. Ex- 
ampUs of the sound of p. Whai sound is generally represented 6y ph t 
What sound does ii represent f Otter ^ sound of r. 

* The following quotations present a general view of the different opin- 
ions which exist among orthoepists respectingthis letter: — 

** R has one constant sound m English."— ^oA»#on. The same Tiew Is 
adopted by Webster, Peny, Eenriok, Sheridan, Jones, Jameson, Enowles, 
and others. 

" The rough sound of r is rather a rhetorioal lefiAeoMnt, than an elem«A* 
tuy sound."— jFWucm. 

''SomebaTegiTentheiriZZailrasMSifMMfK. ThlsisbeUefadtobaenlr 
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§ 57. ShM a sharp, hitthig soaod; as in $aif. 

Exercise : ^-^ Soy » ; .sage, «; thu«, «; inut,#; mg^s. 
S is also used to represent the sound ojf 2 in zeal ; as in rose^ oddi* 

Whsft^ ifl immediately f»Uowed by the consonant sound of j^ tiie two 
sounds combined are softened into the sonnd of s^ as in die words smt^ 
e a u w r ej torsion ; or i^to the sound of t in azwn^ as in the words Uism% 
ambrosial. When s is doubled, both letters often take Hie scmnd of sft ; m 
in. assure, passion. 

S a silent in isle, demesne, corps, and viscomU, 

§ 68. T has the sound heard in tide. 

Exercise:— AtjJ; sof):, t; ten, t; dme, (/ intend, L 

Tif feUowed 1^ a rowel, has usually the soimd of s&, or ske; m im 
portion, partiality. 
TiM occasionally silent ; as in eftriiten, dspoL 

Th has two sounds: — 
1. Vocal; as i&t&en, M€3r. 

Exercise .--^TbiByih; tAoagh,a; beneali^ll; oCiUf^fl. 
3. Aspirate ; as in tkingj ihaugJU. 

Exercise .'-—Tkiotigj A; i^ih; Oemeytftf MAfUL 

(4^. F has bnk one sound; asm vine. 

Exercise : — He, v / wew, v ; prove, v ; cave, t. - 



Whatsomdlassl Give tacampUs. What otksr sswd is 
lys^ Vtter the sound of t What are the somtds qf Uhl Examplesff 
eatk. Utter the sound o/y. 

a modification of the liquid r as heard in/or. It may be trilled befbre a ' 
Tocal element [yowel] in the same syllable, as in pray, praetiee. It shouM 
nsrer be attempted in public, tiU it can be trfllea sraoBlbUy and witli tk- 
oilitnr. The ei^essiye triUinff of the r, as practised oy some q^aakeif, Ja a 
great feult."— JPflg-tf'* Normal Chart. 

'*iZinitfal,'or before a yowel, is always hazd, though not rolled. i2 final, 
or hefore a conscmant, is always soft, but neyer silent.'*— -JiiifM/Z. See also 
Walker, Bush, and Barber. 

" R should he trilled when it-precedes a yowel, as in roR, crush ;. but when 
it fi^ows a yowel, as in air, orb, it should be made smooth.*' — Comstoek. 

^in good metropolitan usage, this letter has its tilled conscmant sound 
only when it begins, or is one or a combination of consonants that begin, a 
syllable ; or when, finishing one syllable, it also bednS the next; as in the 
fbfiowing words, in which r is a real consonant, ana stops the yowel, as any 
other c<msonant would do under the same circumstances : ar4d (equiyalent 
to OT'Ttd), ber'Ty, spir4t (equiyalent to spir-rii), sor-ry, emr-ry. But when r, 
finishing one wend or syllable, does not also senre to artioifiate the next, it 
is merely a guttural yibratlon, haying the character, of a yowel more than 
of a consonant"— ^Swwrt. 

4* 
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§ 60. TF, when a eoiuoiiaiit, has bat one soond; as in wap^ $w^ 
Exercise: — Wise, to; i^orid, to; toander, w. 

W is sometimes silent; as in write, wMe, answer^ gword. 
Wh is pronoonoed as if written hw, Thns the words wkmWf wkSt^ 
ipl«n, are pronoonoed Aioere, kwUe, hwen.* 

§ 61. Z repiesents, — 

(1) The sound c/[ hs; as in aadey execute 

(2) The soond ci gz; as in exigtence, exonerate. 

At the beginning of a word, x takes the sound of s; as in Xmophom^ 

f 63. F, when a eonaonant, has bat one sound; as in year,fyouUu 
Exercise: — Yet^y; y(mng,y; yoke^y; yoa^y. 

§ 65. Z has usually the sound heard in zeaL 

Exercise : — ^Zbne, z; ooze, a; prise, z; aebra, a. 
When z is fblloiwed by the consonant sound of jf, the combinatmii 
has the sounds heard in azure. » 

' Bkercise: ^^OmzuKi, x; glasierySL 

$ 64. The great diversitj of languagea fitm whieh Ea^sh words 
are derived, has occasioned much irregularity tmd inconsistency in 
our o rth og raphy. Our alphabet is both redundant and defectiTe. 
Cisr^resentedbyibors; ^byib; anda;byl:9or^ Therenudn- 
ing twenty-three letters are empk>3red to represent about fbrty ele- 
mentary sounds. Many of the letters are used to denote seyeral 
different sounds, and many of them are sometimes silent 

mtertikcBimmmisaimdefw, Whatmimiharerqmmatedbyii^ &y 
•mpkseftaek, IMter <As consonant sound of y; — the two sounds ^ z. 
What redmdaney is tiers in the EnffUsk alphabet t Whatd^f 

« ** The SaaKons, as Dr. Lowth observes, pkoe the h befoce the «9. as 
hwat; and this is certainly its true place; for in tfaepronnnoiation or aH 
words begimii^ with why we ong^t to breathe forcibly be^Dre we pronoonoe 

^ Whj whidi Dr. Bush has recogniaed as a distinct elem^ are bnt ap- 
parently ssdi.^ They differ in no respect firom the separate dements, «r and 

tiieir order. 



Voeat OtdSurs. 
See also Smart, Worcester, and Webster. 
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TOWM4k m 

GENERAL EXERCISES; 

EMBKACma ALL THS BLSMEirrABT SOUNPa* 

[In performing these exerdaes, great care ihould be taken tp giye each 
ekinent the same somid, when nttered by itself, that it has in the word 
tiibich contains it See the directions given on p. 33*J 

i 65. VOWBLS. 

1. AmlaJU; ei^qf^. 

Nome, a ; iavoT, a ; debate a ; we^h, ei ; obey, €y. 

2. A m father. 

^€nCf a / large, a / bcdniy a; arm, a / cahn^ a. 

Z. Aia all; o. 
Coll, a; walk, a; also, a; nor, o; border, o. 

4. A in man. • 

Hot, a ; lad, a; caneel, a; ootRm, a. 

& il in care ; e. 
Dare, a; snore, a; there, e ; where, e. 

6. ilinjMM^. 

Fast, a; mart, a; groai, a; branch, a; adianee, a 

7. ^m wte; i. 

We, e; era, e; complete, e; martne, t; caprice, i 

8. -Sm7e«/ a, ». * 

Met, e ; express, e ; any, a ; numy, a ; biiry, u. 

9. JStixk term; », », Uj'y. 

Fern, e; fervid, e; mirdi, t ; world, o; bum, u ; imirrfa, f. 

10. I'm pine; y. 

Sign, t ; Itfe, t ; decide, t; eompljf, y. 

11. Iinpit; eyOyU^y. 

Stt, i; cf^ t; timtd, t; fnglaiid, e; women, o; btoy,!!; hyntti 
jf,- symptom, y. 
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#4 OBMtOOItAPHT. 

12. in note ; eWj au. 

BoHf o; remote, o; seto, ew; hauthojy ati. 

. 18. Oinnot; a. 

Hot,' o; proxy, o ; robber, o ;* what, tt'; was, a. 

14. in move ; u. 

Prove, o; ado, o • who, o ; rule, u. 

16. [7in*Mn«; ew. 

Lute, n; human, u; iiew;ew; <use,u; regulate, u. 

16. J7in run; o. 

But, u ; up, u ; sunder, y ; done, o. 

17. U'mfvU; o. 

Full, u ; cushion, u ; push, u ; wolf, o. 

Oi*in hoil; oy.- 

Coil, oi; sod, o»; hoy, ay; destroy, oy. 

Ou^ in pound; ow. * 

Around, ou ; thou, ou ; house, ou ; toton, oio ; croied, m 

i 66. CONSONAKTa 

18. B\xihit. 

Ro6, h; gleJe, J; &y, 6; Wft, 6 / imfeifte, 6. 

19. DinifeU 

DtLjid; dooTjd; mad%d; hard,c{; ^^ecliiot, <2. 

20. Fmfate; ph^gh. 

FvSlyf; acar/jf; de/end,/; j)Aantom,|>A; roiyr*,^*. 

21. CF iu 5^0 ; ^rA. 

CHye^g; ^reen,^; goodness, ^; ghoet,gk; hnrghngh. 

22. JinAe, 

^Tead, ?i ; Aall, h ; Aeart, ?i ; Aope, h ; beAold, h. 



^ Composed of a in a// and i in. pit, 

t Composed of a Sn father and in move. 
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23. J in jot/; g^ cU. 

Jmi,J; J^t^j; j'wry.J; pettitt%f ; fiV^gp •oWte» dL 

24. JK'in hok; <?, cA, y. 

£id,l;; aab, I;; IdncUe, il;; cube, c; factaant e; ckasok^di; 

26. L in Ziv^. 

Zet, /; 28W, /; fiie, /; also, 2. 

26. Mia man. 

Mave^ m; eamei m; roam, m; QomfAmOf m. 

27. i^Tinno. 

NffWj n; one, »; beipn, a ; coiiplaifi, n. 

28., Ifiabank; ng. 

Sink, n; drink, n; anxious, n; tong^ng; brin^, n^ 

29. Pinjwn^. 

Pat,p;j}ear,p; reap,^; oomply,> 

80. i{ in rar^ 

iSose, r; round, r; rain, r ; fiir, r; world, r; declare, r. 

81. Sin sag; c^ 

See, s; fa^ »; mi^tm^f, 8 ; cedar, c ; city, c ; police, c. 

82. Tintide; ed. 

2Vee, /; ten^, <; dme, t; ancient, t^ vAued^ ed; wdk$di §L 

88. Vvnvine;fyph. 

Fag[iie, t; dove, i? ; live, v ; remove, v; o^ /; ^^(^phwk^plu 

84. TTintt^ay. 

TFant, to; dtoell, to; betoare, to. 

X* in tea:. , 

Box, x; text, x; axle, x; execute, x. 

Xf in eariaf. 
Example, x/ exert, x; execuuTe, x; ^exonerate, x^ 

• Gomposod of il and «. f Oompoted of # and s. 
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86. F in year; iyj. 

Fe, y; yidd, y; youA, y; filial, i; umon, i; ludMo/ah, j. 

86. Z in 2^aZ; «, er, a;. 

Zenith, 2; zealous, 2; 2one, «; w, »; r<we, b; suffice, c, 
^Lenopbon, x. 

87. Z in azure; s. 

Seinire, z; mearare, «; leUore, «; ambroidal, «. 

88. Th in thU. 

Thejfth; msythe, th; tMne, th; fat^r, (A. 

89. TAintfew. 

Thorn, th; breatA, t&; tniM, th; anAem, (h, 

40. (7A in ehureh. 

CMd, c&; cAeck, ch; \fmehj ch; marcA, c^ 

41. Sh in «Aip ; ch^ tij eiy ee^ «, 9i. 

Sftine, «A; «Aow, «A; vAaise, cA; portion, fi; social, mi, 
ocean, ce; tore, « ; Uxmaiiy sL 



WORDS AND SYLLABLES. 

§ 67. A word is a letter or combination of letters, used 
as the sign of an idea ; as, J, many seienoe^ exUmpar€h 
neotu. 

§ 68. A ejfUable is a word or a part of a word, which 
is pronounced by a dngle impulse of the voice ; as, arty 
ar4i<HirlcUion. 

Most syllables are written with at least one vowel ; but in many 
words the.YOwel of the final syllable is alent, as in season, whi»4lej 



What is a wofdl Examples. What is a syllaUel Examples 
Noam m f^flMe wf^ ha$ mo vowd womd. 
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SITI8I0N OF WMtM HfTO STLLABLtS. 49 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; one of two 8}i- 
lable«, a dissylldble ; one of three, a trisyllable; and one of more 
fhtm three, d^pciysySMe; ai, tn, vUemd^ inUntUm^ tfUen^onaUp, 

§69. Words are diyided into two general classes; — primitive 
nA derixKUxve, 

A primitive or radical word is one that is not derived from any 
oflierworderwoidf in the language; mty kitty ireey kindy ooimder. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from scnne primitiTf^ wotd 
or words in the language ; as, hillock^ kindness, inconsiderate, 

§ 70. Words are also divided mto two other elassea, called simpU 
and compound, 

A simple word is one that^is not formed by uniting other words; 
as, handy fortune, 

A compound word is one that is formed by joining two or more 
wm^ words, without materially modifying either; 9By"bookrseUery 
poilHroadj commofkplace book* 

Divmon of Words into SyUcMes. 

§ 71. As a general principle, it may be observed, that the sylla- 
bles of a word are those divisions which are made in a correct pro- 
nunciation of it See § 268, Note. . 

The following are perhaps the only definite rules that can be 
*given on this subject : — 

1. Two conscmants fonAing but one sound, as ng, eft, t^ sft, ji^ 
toh, are never separated. Thus, we write church-es^ wor-thy^feaihr 
«r, ring-ing, a-whUe. 

2. Compound words are commonly separated into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, care4ess, heeMoe, railroad. 

3. In expressing the past tense and perfect participle of regular 
verbs, the tennination ed, though not always pronounced separately, 
IS regarded in writing as a distmct syllable ; as, hv^d, bum-^. 
See§125,Bem.2. 

_ ■ 
What is a word of one syllable called f — of two t — of three f — of mors 
than three f Into tthat ttoo general dosses are words divided? T^atisa 
primitive word f ExampUs. A derivative word t Examples, Ammj^ 
wordf Examples. A compound word t Examples, What are the syllables 
of a wordf What three ruUa are given respecting the division qf words imto 
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SPELUNG. 

§ 72. SpeUing is tbe Art of ejqpreifiifig words hj thiir 
proper letters. 

RULES FOB SPBLLDfO. 

L Fimal coaionaali srs gmetjlly lingle ; as ia hwh^q^ ry<lK* 

BiEopTiov&— Tbe final leilert in mM, M, odd^mgy^rr^furr^lmrr^ 
tnn, 6u^ and huzz^ are exceptions to this rale. We must also ex* 
cept /, A and », when immediately preceded by k tfaigle wwcl, or bj^ 
^ or ^ and a tingle voir^ Under tfaett dretmataaees, / and, in 
monoeyllablcs, / and «, are doubled, as in rebii^ oa^ ^ueis, ^pfM; ex- 
cept in a«, Aim, teas, gas, Ais , x»^ ihi», tbuM^ us, yes, iff of and its oom- 
ponnds hereof^ whawf, etc. Oonceming^ / and t, k words of ommo 
than one sylui^le, no certain role can be giyen. 

BaBf»nw 1. — C7a88amei 1; at &a end ef all moaoqrllables, except lac, 
cinC| and oiv. 

Bbx. 2. — K was formerly used after c, in many words of more Aan 
one syllable : bnt it is now generally omitted, exc^ in seme few W€id% 
Ba aUadCy hiUoch, 

n. Words endbg in y preceded by a consonant, change ^ to t on 
receiving an addition,* unless this addition is '« or a syllable b^;iii- 
ning widi f ; os^ carrt/^ carries, carrier; fancy, fancied^ fanciJiU; 
lady, lady's; carry, carrying, 

UL Words ^ding in y preceded by a vowel, generally retaia 

the y on taking an increase ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; foumey, jout^ 

ntj/s; money, moneys; valley, valleys, 

£xo. '^Paidt laid, lam, saith,, said, and most of their compounds, aa 
unpaid, mislaid, are exceptions to this role. 

IV. Words ending in nlent e, generally r^ect the e befi>re aa 
additional syllable b^^ning with a vowel; as, strive, striving; 
sense, sensible, 

Exc. 1. -» Words ending in oe, retain the final < ; as A)t, shoang; Aos^ 
koeing. 

What is spelling 1 What ia the rule nspectingJinaloonsonaBtst Exmrn* 

pies. What is the ruk respecting words ending in J preceded by a consonatU 9 

What is the rule reqtecting words ending in y preceded by a vowd f Eamm' 

pUs. What two rules are given rejecting uxtrds ending in sSent e ? Eth 

usudes, 

— "-I — » 

*The 3d, 4th, and Sth mles are not intended to inclnde such ad(KtioDs as 
fcnn compoimd words. 
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Xxa S.— Wh«D« 10 preceded by ^ ore, it ie xetMaed beloA out and 
a&2e; as, ooMra^aoiM, jMooeoNe. 

Exo. 8. — The e is retained in a few words to prevent ambignity ; as 
. in tingeing, to distingmsh it fitnn wtgmg; m dyemg (coloring)^ to 

distingoish from dying (expiring), 
]^a 4. — Words terminating in m, drop tihe final letter onlj wfien the 

addition begins with 0; as, tee, aeer, aedh ; JUe^JUett; agree, agreed. 
'Rem, — Words ending in ie, besides dropping «, change t to y, before 
sn additional sjllable beginning with t; as, ae, tying. 

y. Words ending in alent e, generally retain e on receiyiiig an 
additional syllable beginning with a consonant ; as largej largehf, 

£xo.*-Z>if/y, trtdy, wholly, awfid, and argtrnteni, are exceptions. The 
words Juagment, abfidgment, and eidknmobdgment, are ano most fre- 
qaentlj written without the e. 

Bem . — Before^ and ty,ei8 sometimes changed to i ; as, pure, purify, 
parity. 

. TX MonosyllableB, and words accented on the last syllable, end- 
ing in a si^le consonant preceded by a sin^ Towel, generally 
double the final consonant on taking an additional syllaUe be^n- 
ning with a vowel ; as, (qn, tannef; ftdJU^fidfiUing. 

Exo. 1. — X,x, and k, are never doabled fai English words ; as, toax, 
waxen. • See f 50. 

£xo. 2. — When the accent is shifted, the final letter remains single; 
as, confer, conference. Excel follows the general mle; as in exoellmce, 

Exo. 3. — The derivatiyes of gcu have only one e ; as, gates, ganfy. 

Ebm. 1. — When a diphthong precedes the final letter, or when the 
accent is not on the last syllable, Uie consonant is not doabled on assum- 
ing an additional syllable; as, hoU, boding; vitii, visitor. 

Bbm. 2. — Respecting words ending in / and p, which are not accented 
on the last syllable, nsage is not settled. In many w<Mrds these letters are 
now generally doabled; as, travei, traveller f wortkqf, wortkipper. 

Rbm. 3. — Many words ending in c, assume k on taking an additional 
amiable beginning with e, i, or y ; as, frolic, frolicked, ficSdang. 

VU. Words ending in a double consonant, generally retain bodi 

eonacmants on receiying an addition ; as, caU, calls, caUer, calling. 

Exo. — Some words ending in U, drop one / on receiving an increase 
beginning with a consonant; as, full, fdnett, fiHy, 

VULL Compound words are usually spells in the ,same manner 

What is the rule retpecting monosyHables and words acoented on the last tyl* 
lable, enaing in a tingle consonant, preceded by a single vowd % What is tins 
rule r e sp ect ing words ending in a dovhle consonant f — respecting compotmd 
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60 ORTHOaBAFHT. 

M the ample words of which thej are composed; as, ker&^fier^ 

ice^iouse, 

Exo. — An e is dropped in wherever; and words ending in U often drop 
one / in composition, as al-ready^ toith-al, un-tU. 

4 73. .£7 is inserted before s, in forming the ploral of nonnisi and the 
third person singular of yerbs, endine in <^ soft, «^ s, x, 2, o^ or y preceded 
by a consonant ; as, chirchea^ wishesy hisses^ flies. 

Exo. — In the following words, e is commonlj omitted in the plural : — 
canlOy grottOf juntOy memento^ portico^ quarto^ 0(iat30y aoloy two, zero, tyro. 

5 74. Nonns ending in o preceded by another vowel, form the ploral 
by the addition oft only; as, 000100, cameo$; embrjfOjembfyoe; flUiOjfldws; 
bamboOf bamboos, 

4 75. Many words in onr language admit of two or more different 
modes of spelling ; as, cotmectiony connexion ; chemistnfy ckymittryy ckvmOry; 
octahedron^ odaedron, octohedrony octaedron. In such cases, the prevailing 
usage is to be learned by observing the practice of the standard authors 
of &e present day, and by consulting the best dictionaries. 

4 76. In some kinds of writing, such as bills and inscriptions, symbols 
are often used to represent either whole words or parts of word ;a8 XIL^ 
18, 29tA, etc But in literary compositions, elegant usage generally re- 
jects these, except in giving dates, and the several divisions of a subject 

Various other marks are employed in writing, wfaidi will be described 
under the head of Punctuation. 
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PART II. 



ETTIMOLOGT. 

§ 77. ETYMOLoaT treats of the classification of voiiJs, 
their deriyaiion) and &eir yarioos modifications. 

FABTS OF SFEECH. 

§ 78. He different classes into which words are divided, 
are called Parts of Speech. 

There are in English eigh^ parts of speech ; namely, 
the Ninmy the Ac^'eetive^jf the Pronoun^ the Verby the 
Adverby the PrepogiUoh^ the Conjunction^ and the Inter' 
jection. 

A Ninm is a word used to express the nom^ of an ob< 
ject ; as, America^ man^ book^ wisdom* 

An Adjective is a word joined to a noun or pronoun, to 
qualify or define its meaning) as, honest men ; ten days ; 
this book. 

A Prorwwn is a word used to supply the place of a 

Of wbat does Etymology treat ? What are the different classes of 
words called ? Emimerate the parts of speech. What is a noim % Ex- 
amples. An a^jectiye ? Examples. A pronoun 1 Examples. 

* '* I adopt the usual distribntion of words into eig^t daases, because, if 
any number, in a thing so arbitrary, must be fixed upon, this seems to be 
as comprehensive and distinct as any." — Priestley. 

The division of wOTds into eight classes is also adopted by Butter, Fraiee, 
Swett, Fowle, E. OUver, Lindsay, Hort, M'Cnllooh, Connon. D'Orsey, Wit 
jard, Bobbins, S. Barrett, Badgley, Bay, Whitmg, Weld, and others. 

t For note respecting the articles, see p. 69. 
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noun ;~ as, " When Caesar had conquered Chkul, he turned 
Am arms against his country." 

A Verb is a word that expresses an assertion or affir* 
mation; as, I am; I hve; I am loved. 

An Adverb is a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb, an acyective, or another adverb ; as, ^^ He is not 
understood ; " — " A remarkably diligent boy ; " — " She 
reads very eorreetly.*^ 

A Preposition is a word used to express the relation 
of a noun or pronoun depending upon it, to some other 
word in the sentence ; as, " He went from Boston to Al- 
bany ; " — " Washmgton was the father of his country.'* 

A Conjunction is a word that is used to conocct words^ 
or sentences ; as, " Seven and five are twelve ; " — 
^^ Straws swim on the surface ; but pearls lie at tiie bot- 
tom.'* 

An Interjection is an exclamatory word, used mimly to 
express some passion or emotion; as, Oh! ah! alas! 



THE NO-UN. 

§ 79. A Noun* is a word used to express ttie name of 
an object; as, America^ many booh^ wisdom. 

This part of s^j^ech not only embraces the names of 
material objects, as horse^ treey carriage; but it also in- 
cludes thd name of every thing that can be conedvel to 
existy as hopsj virtue^ strength* 

WhAtitaverb? Examples. An advorbf Exam]!>te0. A prepoid- 
tion? Examples. A conjimction T Examples. An inteijection ? Ex- 
implfi Whal is a noon? Examines. What nunes, besides tliose of 
materiid objects, are embraced under this part of speech ? Examples, 

* Noun is derired from the Lathi word nomm, which sigoifles a name. 
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§ 80. TSovms are of two lands ; — proper and oammon. 

1. A proper rumn id a name used to distinguish an m- 
Jividual object from o&ers of the same class ; as, Q-eorge^ 
Bostouy Ontario^ VemmuSj Jamiary. 

Bem. — Tlie partacnlar names of nations, ranges of moontains, 
and groi^ of idands, are generally classed widi |)roper nouns ; as, 
The Jews, The Andes, The Azores, 

Obsbbyation. — The pupil should be careful to discriminate 
between a proper name used to .distinguish an individual object, 
and the same word used to denote a class or species. Thus, when 
we say, " The Prussians are distinguished for their system of free 
schools,*' Prussians is a proper noun, because it is used to distin- 
guish a parUetdar nation from all other nations; but, in the sen- 
tence, '* I saw several Prussians in Paris,'' the word Prussians be- 
c(xnes a common noun, because it may be applied in the same sense 
to any other portion of the whole class of individuals composing the 
kingdom of Prussia. So also in the expressipn, " He is the Cicero 
of his age," the word Cicero is employed to denote a class, and is 
applicaUe in this sense to other individuals in conmimi with the 
celebrated Bcnnan orator. 

2* A common wmn is a name that may be applied to 
any one of a whole class of objects ; as, deskyMuse^ toumy 
scholar, 

§ 81. Common nouns embrace also the particular classes, termed 
abstract, participial, and collective. 

1. An abstract noun is the name of a quality considered apart 
from the object to which it belongs ; as, hardness, strength, wisdom, 
benevolence. Thus, in the phrase, beautiful flower , the quality de- 
noted \y the word beaudful, when considered as separated from the 
object ,/2otoer, is expressed by the abstract noun beauty. 

Into what dassos are noons divided ? What is a proper noon ? Ex- 
amples. WkiU of the partieular names of naiiomy grtnqu of islands, €t^ 
Examples. Show how the same word may be either a proper or a common 
noun. Examples. What is a common noun ? Examples. What poor- 
tiadar classes are embraced under cnmmon nouns? Whatisanabstrad no^nf 
Illustrate. Examples. j.^ 
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2. A participial iwufi^ia a word ^b»t hu tib» fima of a partugple, 
and performs the office of a noun ; as, ** Thej could not avoid sfdh 
mitting to this influence.** 

Rem. — There are a few words ending in ing^ as mominn^ eveiiing, whicb 
are not emhraced'in this dass, since they are not d^Tod m>m rerbs. 

8. A coUecHve noun^ or rumn ofmuliit$»de, m a naxm that denoteB 
a collection of manj individuals; as, ichoclyflock^peopUy a$»emb^, 

EXERCISES. 
§ 82. Ship, London, army, Alps, virtue, industry, Pales- 
tine, mountain, field, pleasure, France, assembly. 

Which of the foregoii^ noons are common 1 Whidi proper 1 Whkk 
abstractf Which cUlecttvef 

" Paris is the metropolis of France." — " In the days of 
youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief 
good," — " Industry is the law of our being. It is the de- 
mand of nature, of reaaon, and of God."-^^' This was said 
in the hearing of the witness. 

Mention the nouns in the foregoing sentences. Which are common ? 
Whichpnper? Whiek mt abttractf Whichparticipiedf WkkhcoUBO- 
tivef 

Write a sentence containing both a common and a pr^>er noon. One 

PROPERTIES. 
§ 83. The properties b^lon^ng to nouns are gmder^ 
peraorij mmher^ and ea%e, 

• GENDER. 

§ 84. Gender is the distinction of objects in regard to sex. 
There are four* genders ; — the moacuKwe, the femr 
nine J the common^ and thi^ nefitter. 

What 18 a pariic^nal nounf Uratiqiles, What u a coBedhe nmmf 
ExampUi. What properties haye noons f Wh^t is genderf Whatare 
the diiSBTont genders % 

« Since there are bat two lexes, tome critici haye ocmtended that wa 
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1. Koons ilnit denote males, are of ^ maseiiUm gli- 
der; 2i3jmanj brother J Mnff J father, 

2. Noons that denote females, are of ^efemimTie gen- 
der ; as, woman, mter, queen, mother. 

8. Nouns that are applicable alike to both sexes, are of 
tiie M>mman gender; 2A, parent, ehild, friend. 

4. Noons Uiat denote objects neither male nor female, 
are of the neuter gender ; as, rock, tmnd, paper, knowledge. 

Bem. 1. — Noons of the masculine or femioine gender are frequently 
used in a general sense, including both sexes ; as, ^ And with thee will I 
break in pieces the Aorse and his rider.** — Jer. 51 : 21. ** GrO to the ant^ 
thou sluggard j consider Aer ways, and be wise." — Prw, 6: •. 

Bem. 2. — When we speak of males and females of our own species 
without resard to sex, we generally employ a term in the masculine gen- 
der ; as, "• Man is mortal; **•— ^ The au^on and poeti of the age.'' 

Bem. -3. — In speaking of young children, and of animate objects 
whose sex n imknown, we often employ ^ neuter pronoun tit ; ai^ ** The 
child was well when I saw i^;** — ^He caught the bird, but U soon es- 
caped from him." 

Bem. 4. — In the English language, the gender of nouns follows the 
order of nature ; but in Uie Greek, I^vdn, and German tongues, the gram- 
matical genders are frequently assigned without regard to sex; while 
in the French, Italian, etc., which have no neuter gender, every objeet is, 
of necessity, r^^ded sGs grammatically masculine or feminine. 

Bek. 5. — By a figure ef speech called Permmification^ j^ender is 
sometimes attributed to objects without sex. Thus, the Hm^ Ume, deaths 
etc, are usually considered as masculine; and ih6 eorflA, a ship, virtm, etc, 
are commonly characterized as feminine. 

Obs. 1. — This figurative mode of expression, by which we give life 

What nouns are of the masculine gender ? Examples. What of the 
feminine 1 Examples. What of the common 1 ^ Examples. What of 
the neuter 1 Examples. 

have properly no more than two genders. This reasoning would be satis-, 
factory if the word Render were synonymous with sex ; but the best gram- 
marians have uniformly employed it m a lees restricted sense, to express 
•* distinction in regard to sex." As some names denote males, some fe- 
males, some objects of either sex, and some objects of no sex, it is ob- 
vious that, in regard to sex, there must be four distinct classes of nouns. 
In designating wese classes, grammarians have found it convenient to 
employ the terms masculine^ f&rmnine^ eommon, and neuter sender. See 
Frazee, Goldsbury, Hall, R. C. Smith. Parker and Fox. Pickett. Good- 
enow, Fowle, Parkhurst, Sanborn, Willard, Webber, Perley, Felch, Bar- 
wtt, C. Adams, Cooper, Granville, BeaU, Booth, Crane, Maittaire, Pinnock, 
Smart, SutcUiTe, and De Sacy. 
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. sod sex to «jhiag» inanjmatet oontribQtes greatly iko 1km force md htaiapp 
of oar language, and renders it, in this respect, superior to the polished 
languages of Creech and Rome. 

Obs. 2. — No fixed rule ean be given to determine, in all cases, which 

gender should be assigned to inanimate objects personified. Those which 

are distinguished for masculine qualities, as energy, boldness, or strength^ 

are genemlly regarded as masculine ; and those which are distinguished 

for feminine qualities, as beauty, mildness, or timidity, are generally 

characterized as feminine. Abstract nouns, and the names of ships, cities, 

and cotmtries, are usually considered as feminine. 

' Examples : — *^ They arrived too late to save the skip ; for the violent 

current had set Aer more and more upon the bank'' — Irving. 

** Statesmen scoffed at, Virtue^ and she avenged herself by bringiiig 

their coimsels to nought" — Bancroft, 
" EarOi, with her thousand voices, praises God." — Coleridge. 
^ Where rolls the Oregon^ and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings." — Bryant. 
« The ooifc 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce tliy mould."— /UieL 
** And see ^lere surly fFtnter passes off*. 
ISfix to the north, and calls hit ruffian blaats." — Thommm. 

§ 85. The distinction between males and females is expressed in 
three different ways. 

1. By the use of different words : — 



Heueulme. 


Feminine, 




Femimns. 


Beau 


beUe 


Lad 


lass 


Boy 


girl 


Landlord 


landlady 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Male 


female 


Drake 


duck 


Man 


woman 


Earl 


countess 


Master 


mistress 


Father 


mother 


Master 


miss 


Friar or monk 


nun 


Nephew 


niece 


Gander 


goose 


Papa 


mamma 


Gentleman 


lady 


Son 


daughter 
hind 


Hart 


roe 


Stag 


Horse 


mare 


Uncle 


aunt 


Husband 


wife 


Wizard 


witch 


King 


queen 










i: — 


Masculine. 




Mascdvne, 


Feminine. ' 


Abbot 


abbess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Actor 


actress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 



In tohat tiaree ways is the distinction between males and Jemales exprmmdf 
Examples of each. 
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Baron 

Brid^room 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Coont 

Osar 

Danphin 

Deacon 

Don 

Duke 



JBnehanter 

£xecutor 

Giant 

GoTemor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 

Host 

Instrootor 

Jew 



taX bo mm 

bamess 

bride ' 

bene&ctreis 

cateress 

chantress 

conductress 

countess 

czarina 

dauphiaess 

deaccHiess 

donna 

duchess 

empress 

enoiantress 

executrix 

giantess 

ffOTemess 

heiress 

heroine 

huntress 

hostess 

instructress 

Jewess 



LandgniYv 

Lion 

Marquis 

Margraye 

Negro 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Prior 

Prophet 

Protector 

Priest 

Prince 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tailor 

Testator 

Tiger 

Tutor • 

Viscount 

Votarf 

Widower 



land^rariM 

lioness 

marchienesi 

maijgrafiiie 

negress 

pa&onesi 

peeress 

poetess 

prioress 

.prophetess 

protectress 

priestess 

princess 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress [tam 

sultaness or sul- 

tailoress 

testatrix 

tigress 

tutoress 

▼iscounteis 



widow 



8. By prefizmg another word : — 
Muetdme. fhrnnma. MaacuUns. Femmifm, 

Hbn-serrant mauf-seryant £&-goat sAe-goat 

Male-duld femaUn^bM. 

Some words are used only iu the feminine ; as, Amazany bnmdtt^ do^ 
agetf ahrew, syren, virago. 

PERSON. 

§ 86. Person is that property of nouns and pronouns 
which distinguishes the speaker, the person or thing ad- 
dressed, and the person or thing spoken of. 

Nouns have three persons ; — the fir9t^ the Beetmdj 
and the third. 

1. The first person denotes the speaker; as, ^^The sal- 
utation of me, Paulj with mine own hand." 

2. The second person denotes the pewon or thing spoken 

What is person 1 Name the persoxls. What does the first person 
denote? Examples. The second t Examples. 
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to ; M, ^^ These are iky gl<»ious w(«ks, Parent of good ;" 

" Come, gentle Spring.^' 

8. The third person denotes the person or thing spoken 

of; as, " Dependence and obedience belong to youth.^^ 

Rbm. — The third person is occasional! j employed for the first or sec- 
ond. Thus, Solomon, addressing the Deity, says of himself, " Thy «r- 
vant is in the m\dst of thy people, which thon hast chosen." So also, 
Moses, in narrating the events of his own life, sp^iks of himself just as 
he would speak of any other person. In the foUondng example, the third 
person is employed for the second : — ** And Jonathan spake good of Da- 
vid unto Saul bis father, and said unto him, Let not the kmg sin against 
ku servant, against David." 



EXERCISES. 
S 87. Mention the gei^der of each of the following nouns : — 
Bell, unde, cherry, girl, neighbor, sister, tree, rose, grass. 

Mention three nouns in the masculine gender;— -three in the femi- 
nine; — three in the common; — three in the neuter. Give an example 
of a noun in the first person; -—in the second;— in the third. 

Write a sentence containing a noun in the masculine grader; — in the 
feminine ; — in the common ; — in the neuter. One containing a nomt in 
the first person ; — in the secQud ; — in the third. 



NUMBER. 

§ 88. Number is the distinction of one from more than 
one. 
Nouns have two numbers; — 4;he lingular and the 



1. The singular nwniber denotes but one object; as, 
day J bookj volume. 

2. The plural number denotes more objects than one ; 
as, daySj bookSj volumes. 

What does the third person denote ? Examples. What is numb^ f 
What numbers have nouns 1 What does the singular number denote f 
Examples. What does the plural number denote % Examples. 
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§ 89. The plural g£ nouns id generally fbrmed by addSg 'tor ei 
to the flinguly. 

1. Nouns ending in a sound that will unite irith the Bound of 
», fonn the plural by adding s only ; as, herd, herds ; tree, trees, 

2. Nouns ending in a sound that will not unite with the sound 
of s, fonn the plural by adding es; ^, fox, foxes; lash, lashes. 
See § 78. 

Bbm. 1. — Bat words ending in silent e, whose last sound will not com- 
bine with the sound of s, add s only for the plural ; as, rose, roses ; voice, 
voices, 

Kem. 2. — Most noans ending in o preceded by a consonant, form the 
plural by the addition of es ; as, cargo^ cargoes ; nero^ heroes ; bat the fol- 
lowing nouns are commonly written, in the plural with^only: — canto, 
grotto^ junta, memenlOi portico, quarto, octavo, solo, two, tyro, zero. There 
are also a few others, with respect to which, usage is not uniform. 

Bbm. 3. — Several nouns endine vaf or fe, form the plural bj snbsti- 
tuting ves, for the termination in me smgular; as, loaf, loaves; hfe. Hoes; 

3] beeves; ^idf, shelves; knife, knives, (Mers, m chief, dwarf, fife, grief, 
1 handkerchief hoof, proof roof reproof, safe, scarf strife, surf turf and 
most of those ending m jTJform the plural regularly; as, gvif gulfs; 
VKuff, muffs. Staff h&B staves in the plural, but its compounds are regu- 
lar ; as, fagstaff, flagstaffs. 

Rem. 4. — Nouns ending in y after a consonant, form the plural br 
changing y to ies ; as, lady, ladies. Bat nouns ending in y after a vowel, 
form the plural regularly ; as, day, days, 

Ob8. — Many words ending in y were formerly spelled with ie in the 
singular ; as, gtorie, vanitie. The -termination ie, m the singular, is now 
laid aside for y, while the old plural termination ies, is retained ; as, ghry, 
paries ; vanity, wmities, 

Eem. 6. — The plurals of the following nouns are variously 

formed: — man, men; woman, women,; child, children; ox, oxen, 

mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; brother, brtUhers 

(when applied to persons of the same family); brother, brethren 

(when applied to persons of the same society or profession) ; die, 

dies (stamps for coining) ; die, dice (small cubes for gaming) ; ge^, 

nius, genii (aerial spirits) ; genius, geniuses (men of genius) ; pea, 

pease (the species) ; pea, peas (the seeds as distinct objects) ; pen- 

ny, pence (in computation) ; penny, pennies (as distinct species of 

coin). 

Bow is the plural of nouns generally formed f What nouns form the plural 
hy adding a only f Examples, What nouns by adding es ? Examples, 
Give the pinral of the following iwuns : — Man, woman, child, ox, mouse, tooth, 
goose, foot, brother, die, genius, pea, penny. 
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Bwc t."-^ SpoMfidf mmue'trtm^ cam&ra<ib§cimi^ Ave-Mana, and odi«r 
similM compound nouns, form ue plural regularly; as, apoonftdt, mouae- 
trapt^ eamera-obacttra$f Ave Moaia», But words oomposed>>f an adjectht 
and anooA, or of two nouns connected by a preposition, generally form 
the plural by adding « to the first word; as, amrt-martiai, cowrts-martial ; 
hmgnt-errant, knighU-errant ; aid-dt-camp^ aid»-dt<amp ; cousin-gemum, 
eouamt'gvmtm ; aon-ti»4at0, ttm8-i$t4aw» 

ExampUs : — ** Those idio are carried down in coathfidB to Westmin' 
ster-Hall'' — Addiaon, "■ Captains Orme and Morris, the two oth- 
er aidi-de^afnp^ were wounded and disabled.** — Sparks. "The 
lunacy as to Imghu-trraia remaining unabatfed." — Jaallam. 

Rev. 7. — Letters and nnmeral fSgores generally form the phiral 
by adding an apostrophe with the letter «; as, Twelve a's; three 
5'^ The plural of words, considered as words merely, is fbnned in 
^same maimer. 

£xampUt : — "I busied myself in crossing my fs and dotting my t*f 
Tcry industriously." — WiUis. "The diyidend contains two x's^ 
two y*«, and two «*<."— roung*«^tibrck "^ Cast all the 9*« out of 
the sum of the figures in eadi of the two fiietorB.*'— jBaittM't 
MathemcOict, *^ Who, that has any taste, can endure the incessant, 
quick returns of the al3o% and the UkeuMi^ and the mcrwoeai^s^ 
and the howeva^s, and the HUwUhstanduufsf"^ OmpbetTs PkiL 
ofEheL 
Rbm. 8. — ICany nouns adopted firom foreign languages, retain their 
original phuals:— 



'Alumnus 
Amanuensis 
Analysis 
Animalcnlum 
Animalcule (Eng,) 



Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Basis 



alumni 

amanuenses 

analyses 

f animalcula* 

antitheses 
i apices 

apexes 

appendices 
' iq^pendixM 

arcana 

{automata 
automatons 
axes 

{banditti 
bandits 
bases 



Beau 
Calx 

Cherub 

Chrysaln 
Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Dissresis 

Dogma 

Dffluvium 

EUipsis 

Emphasis 



beaux 

i calces 
calxes 
cherubim 
cherubs 
chiysalidds 
crises 

{criteria 
critetions 
data 

desiderata 
ditBreset 

! dogmas 
dogmata 
effiuvia 
ellipsea 
emphases 



What nde ia observed in formmg the phralofUtters^mmmiealfyitres, 
tmd werde considered merely as words t Ex a m pUe, 

* •* Anfmaloula is a barbarism." — Smarts tuiopted hg Woresettr. 
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[ enoomU 


Memorandum 


memowia 


ephemeridef 






errata 


Miasma 


miasoMU 


foci 
formulas 


MonvBiitwiB 


; momenta 
momentomt 


formula 


Aftonsieuf 




fungi 


Nebida 


nehttla 


fungnses 


Oasa 


oases 


, genera. 


Phrenthesii 


parentheses 


[ gymnasia 
; eymnasinms 
hypotheses 


Phasis 


phases 


Phenoraenoti 
Radius 


phenomena 
radu 


ignesfiEMl 


Soeri» 


acotte 


indices (nfer^ 
rin^ to alge- 


S<^oSum 


scholia 
scholiuma 


braic qnaati- 
ties)^ 


Seraph 


seraphim 
seraphs 


indexes (poin^ 


Speculum 


specuA 


ers, or tables 


Stamen 


(stamens 

(stamina 


of contents) 


laminas 


Stimulus 


stimnfi 


larysft 


Stratott 


stnua 


( mf>4i% 
( mediums 


ThesU 


theses 


Vortex 


vortices 



Bncomiapi 

Sphemeiia 

£rratttm 

Focus 

Formiila 

Fuagoi 

Genus 

. Gjnmasiuin 

Hypothesis 
Ignisfttttiia 
iniat 



Index 

Lamhia 
Medium 



Bbx. 9. — Some nouns have the same form in both numbers : as, deer^ 
iheept noine^ trout^ salmon^ congeriet^ ierieSy apedeM, meamSf odds, beUow$ ; dh- 
W9, nmtkeauOkB^ metapkgiuiy pimmaUctt nftiegy and other stailar^Baniea 
of sciences. 

. Bbm. 10. — There are also several nouns of number, which do not 
commonly vary their forms in the plural ; as, ** Six dozen ;'" " Thi'ee soort 
andten.'* 

Rbx. 11. *~Tha words A(>7w,y^ and tn^aii(r|t, desotiMr bodies of sol- 
diers, are smgnlar in form, but^lund in signification. Uavairy is often 
used in the same manner. Tne words ocmnony mU^ a&d Aeoo, are also 
fi«quently employed in a plural sense. 

EKomjoLn: — "Nelson now proceeded to his station wiih eight «m 
of friffates under his command.'* — Southey. *" A body of a Uiou- 
sand lioru was sent forward to reconnoitre the city." — PraooU. 
^ He ordered two ecmrum to be fired." — Irving, 
Rbm. 12. — The following words, though sometimes used as singular 
nouns, are more properly plural: — oAns, amendt^ jkrim, ricAes, wagea, 
Rbm. 13. — The foUpwing are used only in the plural: — 



Amuds 


Calends 


Goods 




Archives 


Qothes 


Hatches 


Manners 


Ashes 


Drawers (an ar- 


Hose (stockings) 


Minuti« 


Assets 


ticle of dress) 


Hysterics 
Ides 


Moralk 


Billiards 


Dregs 


Nippers 


Bitters 


Embers 


Lees 


Nones 


Boweb 


Entrails 


Letters (literature) 


Orgies 


Breezes 


Bxuvias 


Literati 


Pincers 
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Fl«iad8 Shears Thsnki Vesper* 

Polities Siiaffers Tidings Victuals 

Scissors Statistics Tongs Vitals 
Shambles 

Kbm^ 14. — Nouns denoting objects which do not admit of plurality, 
are used only in the singular ; as, gold, silver ^ wheats mclasaea^ wme^ ./low, 
industry^ pride, wisdom, 

Obs. — When, however, different kinds or vctrieties are spoken o^ words 
of this class sometimes take the plu/al form -, as, " The teas of China." — 
** He also acquired a lucrative monopoly of tmnes.** — Bancroft In these 
examples, th^ different species or classes are signified, and not a numbei^ 
of individual objects of the same class. 

Kbm. 15. — The word news is now regarded as singular, though it was 
formerly used in boUi numbers. Shi^peare has it most frequeotiy m 
the plural 

Kem. 16. — Proper names are sometimes pluralized like other 
nouns ; as, The two Scipios, The Howards, The Johnsons; but these 
plural names are not used to designate individual^ and may with 
niOTe propriety be classed with common nouns. 

Rem. 17. — Proper names ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
are sometimes {Ruralized by adding « to the angular, as The Hefk' 
rySf The Ptolemy s; but -the regular form, as The Henries, The 
Ptolemies, is to be preferred. Proper names ending in o preceded 
by a consonant, are most frequently pluralized by adding s to the 
singular ; as. The Catos, The Ciceros, 

Hem. 18. — In expressing the plural of a proper name and a 
title, taken as one complex noun, good writers most fi^quently an- 
nex the plural termination to the title only; as, ^'The Misses 
SmitL" This fi)rm is therefore to be preferred.* 

Examples : — " The Misses Barrett" — GrahanCs Magazine, " The 
- Misses Vanhomrigh." — Edisib. Jotamal. " The Misses Wood." — 
Boston Courier. "The Mts^ Fellows." — JJ. Winslow. "The 
Messrs. Carey." — J.O. Palfrey. " The Messrs. Abbott" — Jiidg€ 
Hubbard "The Messrs. Harper." — iV. A. Bemeuj. "" Messrs. 
Percy." — Southey. " The celebrated Misses Davidson." — A TT 
Griswold. 

What of proper nameSy pluralized f How do writers most frequently form 
the plural of a proper narneemd a title, taken as a complex fwunt Examples 

* In forming the plural of proper names to which titles are prefixed, 
usage is still unsettled. While a decided majority of our popular writers 
pluraUre the title and not. the name, as ** The Misses Smith," there is also 
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Bjem. 1^* — The pwper names of nations, societies, aroaps of islands, 
iind chains of mountains, are generally plural ; as, 7%« JVenchj The Mora- 
vians, The Azore$„I%eAlps, The Andes, 

EXEECISES. 

^ 90. Give the number of eadi of the following nonni: — 

Cloudy vices, knives, life, lycenin, mirth, men, feet, brother. 

Give the plural of the following noons :— • 

Month, lion^ church, poet, woman, thought. 

Give the manbet of iheJoUowing nouns : — 

Oxen, brethren, die, cherubim, data, hypotheses, beaux, 
analysis, series, means, mathematics, alms, wages, ashes, 
scissors. 

Give the pharal of the fottowing nouns: — 

Penny, pailful, father-in-law, amanuensis, focus, stratum, 
erratum, genus, phenomenon. 

Write a sentence containing two or more nouns in the nnguUur num- 
ber; one containing two or more nouns in the plural. 

CASE. 

. § 91. Case denotes the relation of nouns and pronouns 
to oUier words. 

Nouns have four cases ; — the noTninativey the p08se9' 
rive, the objective^ and the indqpefident^ 

What is case ? What cases have nouns ? 

a large class of writers equally reputable, that pluralize the name and not 
l^e Stle, as '' The Miss Smiihs" 

ExampUs : — " ThQ Miss Byleaea:^ —-.Mhs Leslie. "The Ikfiss Hor- 

necJcS,*^ — Irving, " The two Miss Fkmhoroughe,^^ — Chldsmith, 

Besides the two forms already exhibited, there is still another. In which 

the plural termination is annexed to both tne name and the title ; as, " The 

JMKsseg Smiths,''* , This fohn, though not very^ common, is occasionallj emr 

ployed by the best writers. 

Examples: — " The Messrs, Sarpers,^ — N, A. Review, ** The Misses 
Mores,"^B, B, Edwards, " The two Misses Beauvoirs,'' -^ Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
^f The nominative case is defined by the best grammaiians, to be " that 
' ftjrm or state of a noun or pronoun wnich denotes the subject of a verb ; " 
■nd since a noun or pronoun, used independently^ cannot at the same time 
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§ 92. The nommative ease denotes the subject of a 

finite verb ; as, " Jiirds fly ; " — " Life is diort." 

Note.— All parts of the verb are called fnite, except the infinitive 
and the partciple. 

§ 93. The poBsesdive case denotes otmersMp or posses- 
sion; as, " JokrCs book ; " — " The smCs rays." 

§ 94. The possessive singular of nouns is generally 
formed by adding an apostrophe, with the letter «, to the 
nominative; as, nom. man; poss. marCs^, 

Rem. 1. — The posses^ve of singular nouns ending In the aouod 
of « or 2, is sometimes formed by adding only the apostrophe ; as, 
" AchiUe^' shield." In poetry, this omission of the apostrophic 8 is 
fully sanctioned by usage ; though the regular form is also fre- 
quently employed. In prose writings, the s may be omitted when 
its use would occasion a disagreeable succession of hissing sounds. 
Examptei: — "^ But we are Mwes* di8ciples.''--Jo^ 9 : 88. 
" AckiUet^ shield his ample shoaMers spread, 

Adtilles^ helmet nodded o'er His head." — Bfpe. 
*^ A train of heroes foUowed through the field, 

Who bore by turns great AJax^ seven-fold shield.'* — Ibid. 
" As for Tibt^us^s reports, 
They never passed for law in courts.'* — Swift, 
Obs. — Tho learner will observe that in pronouncing the word AfMets, 
with the additional «, the sound of z occurs ^ree times in immediate suc- 
cession ; while in such expressions as "" Davies's Surveying," the soiud 
of z occurs only tivtcei the third s retaining its proper sound. 

Rem. 2. — When the use of the additional $ does not occasion an 

What does the nominative case donbte ? Examples. The possessive 1 
Examples. How is the possessive singular generally formed? Examples. 
Under what drcimsUm(X8 is the additional 8 onUUedt Examples. 

h9 employed as " the subject of a verb,*' there is a manifest impropriety in 
recardmg it as a nominatioe, 

** Is there not as much difference between the nominative and independent 
4Mue, as there is between the nominative and objective? If so, why dasa 
them together as one case ? *'— <S. R, Hall, 

" Nouns have four cases ; — the nominative, poseessive, oljeetituej and in- 
dependent,^^FeUon, 

So also Eennion, Parkhurst, Fowie, J. Flint Goodenow, Bucke, Haien, 
GoMsbury, Peiwje, Ohapin, S. Alexander, P. Smith, and weld. , 
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nnfdeasaiit snccessioii of bissiiig soniuis, the r^dar form h gen- 

eraHy^to be preferred.* 

Examples: — " Mrs. ^femons's fine lines on the death of Feigns.**— 
K A. Eeuiew. " (MMs Odes."— Souih&f. " The character of 
Douglat^s origiaaX poetrj.^-^ffaUafH. **Th6 original remained 
in noanoscript until JSaneWs wiitings were collected." — IL W* 
GrisuxUd. *" Edwards's work on the Will."— C^oimtn^. "/Sito- 
phen^s Incidents of Travel."^iV. A. Review. " Erasmuis Dia- 
logoes.**— MioMi^ay. ^ Sandys' s Sermons."—- JSb&tm. 

Obs. — In some expressons of frequent occurrence, usage hat 
decided in fiiv<»r of rejecting the additional .9, contrary to tilie getf- 
eral rule. Thus, we say, " For conscience sake,** and ncrt " For 
conscience's sake." 

^M. 8. -^Plural nouns ending in s, form the possessive by add- 
ing an apostrophe only ; as, nom, fathers ; poss. father!^. 

Rem. 4. — Flural nouns that do not end in «, form the possessiYe 

by adding both the apostrophe and s; as, nom. men; poss. men*8. 

Rbm. 5. —The import of the possessive may, in general, he expressed 
b;^'the preposition^ Thns, fbr"3£iii*t wisdom," we may say, *'The 
wisdom ofmanP 

Rbm. 6. — The sign *s is a contraction <^ esoris, Thns, man% kin^s^ 
were formerly written marmeSf Idnges.^ 

How do plurdl nouns ending in s, form the possessive f Examples, . Bow 
do plural nouns that do not end in B,form the possessive f Examples. 

* With respect to the manner of forming the possessiye of singular nouns 
ending in s^ the usage of good writers is, to a considerable extent, divided. 
In a collection of nearly a thousand examples, from the productions of sev 
eral hundred different authors, about two thirds of the number retain the 
additional 5, while the rest reject it The rule given above has, therefore, 
for its support, a decided preponderance of reputable usage. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that tiie apoetrophic s is at present more frequently 
omitted than /ormerly ; and it is not improbable, that in the course of 
another century, usage may require the rejection of the s altogether, after 
words ending in the sound of s or z, 

t Several respectable authors and critics have fhUen into the error of 
recnrding this possessive tormination as a contraction of the pronoun his, 
" The same single letter (*) on many occasions, does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the his or her of our forefathers." — Addison, 

It is true that the word his was frequently written after words to fbrm the 
possessive, by Spencer, Dryden, Pope, and other popular authors, during a 
period of two or three centuries, as, " Christ kis sake," " Socrates liis 
rules ; " but the present contracted form of the possessive was in use still 
«»,arlier, and our ablest philologists have unifbrmly referred its origin to the 
old Saxon tormination. 

*^ From the introduction of the Saxons into this island, to the Norman 
6* 
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§ 95. The directive c€ue denotes the eljeet of » tnmn- 
tire verb or a preposition; as, "Boys love play ;^^ — 
" The queen of Unffland.^* 

§ 96. The indepefidmt ease denotes that the noon or 
pronoun is used abmjhUely^ having no dependence on any 
other word ; as, " Your faiheru* where are they ? *' — 
^^ The treaty being concluded^ the oouncil was dissolved ; '' 
— "There is no terror, CSmww, in your threats;" — 
/^Webster's I)ieti<nuny;'* — '^ Liberty! Freedom! Ty- 
ranny is dead ! " 

Bbm. — The nominatiTe, objective, and independent cases of nouns aie 
tiie same in ibrra, being distin^ished only by tlidr relation to other words. 
Norn, Obj. Norn, Obj. 

John strock James. James stnick Jomu 

Here the meaning is rerersed by the interchange of the noans ; i3bt 
nonunatiye or agept being indicated by its preceding the Terb, and the ob- 
ject of the action by itsfoUowmg ^m rerb. A noon in the independent 
case is distingnished by its denoting neither sabject, object, nor possessor. 

DECLENSION. 

§ 17. To decline a noun, is to express its cases and numbers. 
Singular, Plural, ■ Singular. Pbmxl, 

Nam. Fatiher fathers Man men 

Po8S, Father's fathers' Man's men's 

Obj, Father fathers Man men 

Ind, Father fathers Man men 

' ' \. - -~ 

What does the objeetiye case denote ? Examples. What does the 
independent case denote ? Examples. What is it to dectim a mun f 

conanest, the Saxon genitive was in nniyersal use. iProm tl^e latter poriod 
to toe time of Henry IL (1170), though the English lan^puLee underwent 
som' alterations^ we still find the Saxon genitive. In Gavm Douglass, who 
liv d in the begmning of the sixteenth century, we find is instead of ,e$, 
than, faderis hands. In the time of Henry the ESghth, we find, in the works 
-of Sir T. More, both the Saxon and the English genitive ; and in a letter 
written in 1659L by Maitland of Lethington. the En^h genitive frequently 
occurs. Had tois genitive, then, been an aobreviation for the noun and the 
pronoim his^ the use of the words separately would have preceded their ab- 
breviated form in composition. This^ however, was not the case.** — CronMe, 

See also Wallis's Urammatica Lmguse Aogllcanse, Hickes*8 Thesaurus, 
Brightland, Fisher-British Grammar, Fen^g, Lowth, Priestley, Ash, Brit- 
tain, Grant, Sutcliue, Latham, Johnson, and Webster. 

^ For a partioular description of the different classes of words in the in- 
^pendent case, see the Remark under the ith Rule of Syntax. 
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._^_^— ''SiiiML Vied Elm's boo)^.'* ^^nm b iMie Om •nbjM «f th* 
verb^ aod is therefore in the fwminative case ; EUza^s is in the po nemvt 
case, beeanse it denotes the owner of the book: 6poX; is the object ef IIm 
action exprrased bj the yerb uaed, and is therefore in the objecUve caae. 

EXERCISES. 

§98. "Romulus founded the city of Rome." — "The 
king's heart is in the hand of the Lord." — " The prophets, 
do they live forerer ?" — " A wise man's anger is of short 
continuanee." — " Grenius lies buried on our moimtains and 
in our yalleys." — " Columns, arches, pyramids, — what are 
they but heaps of sand?" — "As yiflue is its own reward, so 
Tiee is its own punishment." — " Venerable men I you have 
oome down to us &om a fonner generation." 

Point out the noons in the foregoing sentenced, and gire the caae of 
each, with the reason. GiTe also the gender, person, and nomber of each, 
inth the reasons. 

JfHU the possessive tinguhr<md the possetfivepharvd of theji^^ 
Man, chil4, body, day, needl^. 

Write ono or more sentences, containing exami^ of n^nna hf all Ae 
different i 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

^99. An J^'edtve^is a word josned to anoun orimy 
noon, to qutilify or de^e its meaning ; as, honest men ; 
ten days ; tJuB book. 

§ 100. Adjectives may be daised ondar two general 
divisions ; — deseriptive and definitive.^ 

^PHiat is an adjectire % Examples. What are tiie principal daases of 
adjectires ? 

« The term adfsetiveis derived from the Latin word &4fssitiSf wfaidi ttg- 
inAes added to. 

t " Ac^jectiyes are of two Wnds, defining and deseribimg a4J6CtiTe«.**— 
Ctarddl, See also Bntler, B. W. Green, and Goodenow. 
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1. A deicriptive adjective is one thst expi^esses * 8<Ano 
quality or property of the noun or pronoun to which it b^ 
longs ; as, a dutiful child ; ^faithfvl friend; large trees. 

2. A definitive adjective is one that defines or limits the 
meaning of the noun or pronoun to which it belongs ; as, 
three days ; these books ; the* lesson ; all men. 

§ 1(U . These two general classes pf adjeotiy^ may also he divided 
into several others, of which the following are the most important: — 

1. A proper adjective \a one that is derived from a proper name ; 
as, American, Ciceronian. 

2. A numeral adjective is one that is nsed to express nmnber ; 

as, <me, ttDO, three; Jirsty second, third. 

One, two, three, etc., are also denominated cardinal adjectives ; and JM, 
9ec»nd, third, etc^ ordinal adjectives. 

3. A pronominal adjective is a word that partakes of the natoze 
•f the pronoun and the adjective. 

Hem. 1. — When a pronominal acyective is used to define a noun ex- 
pressed, it is parsed as an adjective : but when employed as a substitute 
for a word or phrase, it is parsed <(s a pronoun. Thus, in the sentence, 
" Some cried one thing, and some another," one is to be regarded as an 
* adjective ; but in the expression, " Every one has his peculiar trials,** 
one performs the office of a pronoun or substitute. 

Rem. 2. — The principal pronominal adjectives are each, every^ 
either, neither, this, that, these, those, all, any, one, other, another^ 
none, some, such, same, both, several, few, much, many. 

Bbm. 8. — Each, every, either, and neither, are called distrOnk- 
Hoes, because they denote the persons or things that make iqi a. 
number, conridered separately ; as, ** Each man in his order." 

What Is a descr^tive acyactxvef Examples. What is a definitive 
adjective? Examples. Into iohat other datses are adjectitei divided t 
What is a proper adjective f Examples, A numeral adjective f Exanqfles. 
A pronommal adjectwef When is a pronominal adjective parsedas on ad- 
jective, and when as a pronoun f Illustrate, What are some of the prindpci 
pronomisud adjectives f Which of the pronominal adjectives are called dis- 
,andwl^t 



* See note respectiog the articles, p. 69. 
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BxM. 4. — Tbisy ihatf the$e, and thoge, are called demomtratheM^ 
because they point out precisely the objects to which tfaej reftr. 

Bbk. 5. — Beth denotes two objects taken together. Anotkit is com- 
posed of an and ot}ter. None is used in both namb«rs. 
Bbm. 6. — O^ is thus declined : — 

Singuiar. Plural 

Norn, Other others 

Poss, Other's others' 

0^*. Other others 

Ind, Other others 

Rek. 7. — Another and one ore also declined, but another Is used only 
in the singular. 

4. A participial adjective is a verbal word, that has the form of a par- 
ticiple and performs the office of an adjective j as, lotl opportunities j a 
^afui^ impression. 



AKHCLES.* 

§ 102. The definitive adjectiyes a or an, and tlie, are 
denominated articles. 

1. J. or an is called the mdefinite article, because it does 

Which denumstrativeSf and whyf How is other declined f - What is a 
varticipial adjective f Examples, What words are called artides? 
Which is called an indefinite article, and why ? 

* The most approved definition of the article is equally appHoable to the 
words one, thatj tkis, these, and other definitives ; and any definition of the 
adjective, which is sufficientiy comprehensive to include the definitives 
tkte, that, etc. will include also the words a and the. With what propriety, 
then, can the articles be separated firom ptiier definitives, and made to con- 
stitute a distinct part of speech ? 

" il or <m, and the, are not'a distinct part of speech in our language.*' — 
Webeter, 

^ The words a or oil, and the, are reckoned by some grammarians a sep- 
arate part of speech ; out, as they in all respects come under the definition 
of the adjective, it is unnecessary, as well as improper, to rank them as a 
class by themselves.** — Connon, 

" It IS unnecessary, in any language, to regard the articles as a distinct 
part of speech.'* — Buttmann^s Greek Chrammar, 

The articles are also ranked with adjectives by Priestley, £. Othrer, Bell, 



Badgley, Howe, ifhiting, tavenportj Fowle/Weld, andothem! 
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not indkatemj particular object; as^abook; tluitis,a9^ 
book. 

2. The is callecl the definite article, because it indicates 
some particular object ; as, the book ; th^ is, some par- 
ticular book. 

Rem. 1. — ^18 used before words beginning witka consonant 
sound; as, a tree, a bouse, a union, a ewe, a youth, a eulogy, a one, 
a world. 

Obs. — The words union, eive, and eulogy, commence with the consonant 
sound of y ; and the word one commences with the consonant sound of v. 
Rem. 2. — An is used before words beginning with a votod 
sound; as, an eagle, an hour, an outline. , . 

Rem. S. — -4n is also employed, by most writers, before words be- 
ginning with h not nlent, when the accent falls on the second syl- 
lable. 

Examples: — "^n historical piece."— /mii^. "An historical sub- 
ject** — Goldsmith, "^n hereditary goyemment'* — E. Everett. 
" An harmonious whole." — Southey, 
Rem. 4. — ^ or an is the Saxon word ane or an, signifying one, 

. COMPARISON. 

§103. The comparison of adjectives is the variation 
by which they express different degrees of quality. 

There are three degrees of comparison;— the ^«tt»«, 
the comparative^ and the superlative. 

1, The positive degree* is that which expresses the sim- 
ple state of the quality ; as, good^ mse. 

Which is called the definite article, and why ? Befbre what words is a 
yisedi Examples. When is an usedi Examples, What rule is observed 
respecting the form of the article before a word beginning with h not silent f 
Examples. What is the comparison of adjectives ? What are the difier- 
ent degrees ? What is the positive degree ? Exunples. 

- * It has been objected to the positive form, that, as it denotes the quality 
in its simple state, without increase or diminution, it cannot proporlj b^ 
called a degree, . It should, however, be considered that aQ a^ectives imply 
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2. The eampartsUvB degree denotes that one object poe* 
Besses a higher or lower degree of the qualitj than an^ 
otber wiili which it is compared; as, letter^ tviser^ lesi 
wise. 

3« The ettperlaiive^ degree denotes that one <^ several 
objects possesses a higher or lower degree of the quality 
than any of the rest; as, be^t^ toisest, leaet mae. 

§ 104. The comparative of adjectives of one syllable, 
is commonly fomed by adding r or ^ to the positive ; as, 
wise, vnser ; great, greater ; and the superlative, by add- 
ing St or est; as, wise, wisest; great, greatest 

Adjectives of more than one syllable, are genewlly 
compared by prefixing more and mast to the positive ; as, 
generous, more generous, most generous, 

Dimiwution of quality is expressed by less and least, 
whether the adjective is of one syllable or more than one ; 
as, bold, less bold, least bold. 

Bjat. 1. — DifiByllables ending in y or silent e, and those accented 

on the last syllable, are often cmnpared like monosyllables, by er 

and est; as, happy^' happier^ happiest; noble, nobler ^ noblest; pr<h 

found, profounder, pro/oundesi. 

Rem. 2. — The fore^ing prindples, respecting the comparison of ad- 
jectives, are those which conform to the prevnUng usage of the laa- 

What does the oomparatiye degree denote? Examples. The snper- 
latiTC ? Examples. How are adjec^res of one syllable generally com- 
pared ? Examples. How itre adjectives of more than one syllable gen- 
erally compared ? Examples. How is dimination of quality expressed ? 
Examples. WhcU classes of dissyllables are often compared by er and est % 
[ What is a dissyllable f] Examples of dissyllables compared by er and est 

a general comparison of qualities. Thus, when we say that a man Is dis> 
creet, we obviously mean that he has more discretion than the generality 
of men. So also, when we say a man is tail, it is implied that be is tall 
compared with other men. ^nce arises the (Bffeience between the height 
of a tall man and that of a tall tree, each bemg compared with others of 
tlM same kind. In this sense, therefore, the posftive is strictiy and properly 
a degree of comparison. 
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finge. TlMjr aro, howertr, in aome easei, i 

era ; as, " Objects of our tonc2erei< cares." — i?. JSverett, 
laalsrialobject''— Zbao. *' The soAsraC tnUh.** • ^ 

Rem. 3. — In aU qualities capable of increase or diminnlioa, the nam- ^ 
ber of degrees from the highest to the lowest is indefinite. Whenever we 
wish to express anj of the diffSerent shades of quality which are not de- 
noted bj toe three forms of the adjectiye, we emploj Tarious modifying 
words and phrases^ as, rcUAer, aonrnohat^ tUghfy^a tittky so, too, tery, gnatfy, 
Ugibl^excetdinglyy m a high degree, 

ExampUs : — "A vent pernicious war ; " — " It is a UttU discolored ; ** 
— " Too stroag to boid, too pnmd to leanL** 

Rbm. 4. — The terminatioQ vk is also ioined to certain words, to do- 
note a slight degree of quality ; as, Hack, hiaddsh ; salt, scdtiah. 

Rem. 5. — When either of the words mors, mosT, 2at, Zetot, h pre fi xed 
to an adjective, it may be considered as formins a part of the aajecttye. 
Thus, the compound terms more happy and less happy, are r^arded as ad- 
jectives in the comparative degree ; bat when the words are considered 
separately, the prefixes more, mott, etc, are properiy adverbs. 

Rem. %, — The following adjectives are compared irregnlariy:— 

Posttwt, Oonporatwf-, SupinoUvt* 

Good better best 

Bad, evil, or ill worse worst 

P (farther* farthest 

'^ (fiirther furthest 

Fore former IS^JT^iT^^ . 

; first (tn tone or order) 

Late lat«r ^^J'^:^^^^> 



Little less 



^ kft (in order) 
least 



Much or many more most 

Near nearer <fiea^(t^frr^U^pia€e) 



(M 



5 older 

( elder eldest 



( next (m girder) 



Rbm. 7. — ^Some adjectivet in the aaperladve degras ai«loRned by 
adding mogi to the comparative, or to the word firam which the compam* 
tive itself is made ; as, mnci, hinder^ kmdermott or hindmoet; Mther^ »e6ber- 
fnoit ; up, vffpety uppermost or upmott ; in, irmer, innemML or mmosC 

Rem. 8. — Adjeetives whose signification does not admit of in- 
crease or diminution, cannot be compared; as, sqwxre, first, one^ aU^ 
, any, wooden, daUy, infinite. 

What cdjeetixm art compared irregukalyf Comparelhem, WkUadjeo-' 
UveM caimot he compared t Examples. 

*" i!W«A«r is the feniOn Saxon word ; >rcAir talMB fiiKsedeooe in mo^ 
era use.** — Smart*» Diet. 
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Ob8 — The word petfed^ and some otlierst which tro not ttriedy 
eoiapanble, are ahdo. qualified hj mort and mott^ and by hm and katL 
ExtmpksT-^^^AmonverfectdvfihA "The 

moH perfect Bocieij. — E.EvtretL ** Xetsner/ke imitations.'' — 
Macadaif, '^ Tbib wune perfect oneoMS.^ — Dana. 
f 105. Adjecttres are sometimee need to perform the office of noons, 
18 ''FroTidence rewards the good;** and nonns to perform the office of 
adjectiTes, as ** An iron fence ; " — *^ Meadow gnmna/* 

EXEBCISES. 

§ 106. Good, this, seven, round, British, the, those, straight, 
fortieth, white, all, ridi, any, Chinese, two, an, yirtoons, eigh- 
teen, destmcdye, a, some^ Alpine, first, many, boiling water, 
heated irovu 

Which of the foregoing a^jactiTes are detcriptive and i^ck deftnUife I 
Which of them are proper f Which numeral? Which pro n o min al f 
Which participial t Which are articles 1 

Compare the following adjectiyes : — 

Strong, robust, sincere, low, swift, grateful, little, bad, stu- 
dious. 

^ This site commands an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country^** — " The rapid* current of a large river, the 
Ibaming cataraet, ^le vivid flash of fi»rked lightning, and the 
suyestic rolling of the mighty ocean, are objects which ezdte 
in our minds emotions of grandeur and sublimity." — ^ Every 
leaf and every twig teems with life." — ^ Homer was the 
greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist" — ^ Rhode Island is 
the smallest state in the Union." — ^ Numbers are expressed 
by ten Arabic characters." 

Point otit the adjectives in the foregoing sentences. Which of them 
are descriptiye 1 Which definitive ? Which are proper f Which nume- 
ral f Which pronominal 1 Which participial t Which are the articles ? 
Which of the descriptive adjectives are in the positive degree ? Compare 
them. Which are in the comparative ? Compare them. Which in the 
superlative ? Compare them. 

* '^^sage has given to * more and most perfect * a sanction whidi we dare 
hardly controvert.** — Cfronthie. 
t** Mere compiete^ moei complete, leee oo mp H te , are common wspressions.** 
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Write aentenoes conUuning examplef of descripUye aHl definUire 
adjectiTes ; and others oontaining examples of adjectiyes in eadi of Iha 
three degrees of comparison. 



THE PRONOUN. 

§ 107. A Prarumn* is a Tford used to supply tiie place 
of a noun ; as, " When Caesar had conquered Gaul, he 
turned Mb tamj against his country." 

Rem. — The word Which is represented by a pronoun usually 
precedes it, and is hence called its arUecedenL 

§108. Pronouns may be divided into three general 
classes ; — personal^ relative^ and interrogative, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 109. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that expresses^ 
person and number of itself. 

The personal pronouns are I^ihou or you, he, she, and 
it. 7 is of the first person ; thou or you is of the second ; 
and he^ sJie^ and it, are of the third. 

Pronouns, like nouns, have gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Rem. 1.s~ Personal pronouns are varied to ctistingaish the nnm^ 
bers and cases; but vanety of form to distinguish the genders, is 
confined to the third person singular. 
.^ 

What is a pronoim ? Examples. Whaiittheaintecedenio/apnmount 
Into what general classes are pronouns divided 1 What is a personal 
pronoun ? Enumerate the personal pronouns, and give the person of 
each. What properties hare pronouns ? For what are perianal prO' 
tvarUdf 



•^hich mgnify^ a na 
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Rem. -a. — As persons speaking or spoken to, are supposed to be pres- 
mt, and their sex sufficiently obvious, variety of form tb the correspond' 
mg pronouns, to express distinction of gender, is unnecessary. But per- 
sons or things spoken of, being considered as absent, it is proper to make 
a distinction of gender ; and the third person of the pronoun is accord- 
ingly distinguished by using he for the masculine, she for the feminine, 
t:adiit for the neuter. 

DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
§ 110. First Pubson. 



Singular. 


Plural 


NOTTU I 


we* 


Pos8. My or mine 


our 


Obj\ Me 


us 


Ind. Me or I 


we 



Rem. 1. — Mine and thint were formerly employed instead of my and 
tktf, before words beginning with the sound of a vowel. This usage is 
now confined chiefly to poetry and the solemn style of prose. 

Examples: — "I kept myself from mine iniquity." — Ps. 18: 23. 
** mine hour is not yet come." — Jofin 2 : 4. 
" God stay thee in thine agony, my boy." — Willis. 

Rem. 2. — The first person singular is seldom used in the independent 
case, except by exclamation. The first person plural, when used inde- 
pendently, properly takes the same form as the nominative, though the 
objective form is sometimes employed. 

Examples: — " wretched toe / " — Dryden. ** O rare ire / ** — Cow- 

per, " Ah ! luckless /." — Francis, 
" "Ah me / neglected on the lonesome pUdn." — Beattie. 
**3ffl miserable ! which way shall I flv 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ?" — MUton, 



§111. Second Person.— 

Singular. 
Norn. Thou 
Poss. Thy or thine 
ObJ. Thee 
Ind. Thou 


• Solemn Style. 
Plural. 
ye or you 
your 
you 
ye or you 


Decline I. Dedjiie 


thou. > 



4F The plural of pronouns in the first and second persons, does not hear 
the same relation to the singular as^ the plural of nouns. Thus the plural 
men is equivalent to the repetition o? the singular man. But the plural we 
is equivalent to the singular J, together »with others in the second or third 
person, and not to the sragular J repeated. So, also, the plural of thou is 
tften eouivalent to thaUf tcipther with others in the third pewon. 
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Rem. 1. — The pronoun thou is employed in addresang the IMtyy 
in the sacred Scriptures, and in poetrj. It also occurs in other 
solemn or impassioned prosaic Trritings, and the Society of 'Friends 
stiU use it in common discourse. 

Rem. 2. — The poets sometimes employ^ instead of you fi)r the objee 
tiye plural ; as, 

' " Brother, sweet sister, peace around ye dwelL** — JSmans 
** I told ye then he should prevail and speed 
On his bad enand." — Jfe^toa. 
This usage is gNifinllj regarded as inelegant 

«>§112* Second Fskson. — Common Style. 
Smgidatr, . Pkaral. 

Nam, You you 

Pass, Your your , 

Obj, You you 

Ind. You you * 

Rem. — The word you^ was originally plural in signification, 

Whm u thou employed f Examples, Dedtne you. What was the oiigi* 
ncduseof you 1 

*■ No usage of our language- is more tat\j established than that which reo 
ogoizes yotf as the representative of nouzis in the sin^^ular number. 

" In the using of you to one^ as well as to more than one (which 'is the 
Language of the Nation, not only spoke by the private persons, but extant 
in the both private and publick Writings of it), we do seem to imitate the 
French, who, as they have one word, viz. tu for t/^m, and one, viz. voe for 
ye; so they have one which thej use both to onet and to more than one, in- 
differently; namely, votM, you,** — WcUker's TreatUe of English Peuticles ; 
London, 1658. 

Brightland, one of the earliest of- our English grammarians, who wrote in 
1710, classes you with the singular pronouns ij thou, and he. Greenwood, 
in his celebrated grammar, wmch appeared the following year, says, " Thou 
or you is of the second person sinfipuar." This disposition of you was fid- 
lowed by the author of the British Grammar, and by Farro, Fisher, Bu- 
chanan, Dilworth, Smetham, Menye, and several other grtimmatioal writers 
of the last century. 

yir, Murray's grammar first i^peared in 179ft. Following the praotioe <^ 
the Society of Friends, — the oommuni^^ in which he was educated, — he 
restricted you to the plural number; and such was the influence of his ex- 
ample, that this word was, for a time, very generally excluded firam the list 
of singular pronouns. 

There has, however, always existed a respectable class <^ authors, who 
have treated the pronoun you as sin^ar, when applied to an Individual ; 
and, durine the last twenty-Ave or thirty years, the niunber of this class has 
very rapidly increased. 

*^It is altogether absurd to consider sou as exclusively a plural pronoun 
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bat it 18 now uniTersallj employed in popolar discourse, to repre- 
sent either a singular or a plural noun. 

§ 118. Thiri> Person. 
Masculine, ^ Femmine, Neuter, 

Sngular, PhtraL Suufubat, PhmL Smgidar. PhBraL 
Nom, He ihe^r She they It they 

Poss, His their Her their Its their 

Obj, Him them Her them It them 

Ind. He they She they It they 

Bbx. 1. — In the third person, maseuUne and feminiiie, the faidepen- 
dent case has usually the nominative form, though the use of the objectife 
b not wholly destitute of authority."*^ 

Examples : — "Ah luckless he!" — Shenstone. 

•* God from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, he descending, will himself 
Ordain them laws." — WUon, 
V. - " Miserable ihev^ 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their last look of the descending mxiP^'Thomaon, 

Dedtne he, she, and it. 

in the modem English language. It may be a matter of htstoryfthat it was 
originally used as a plural onnr ; and it may be a matter of theory^ that it 
was first applied to individuals on a principle of flattery ; but the fact is, 
that it is now our second person singular. When applied to an individual, 
it never excites any idea either of plurality or of adulation ; but excites, 
precisely and exactly, the idea that was excited by'the use of thxm^ in an 
earlier stage of the language."— Jij^r^y, in the Edinhwr^h Review. 

" If a word, once exclusively plural, becomes, by universal use, the sign 
of individuality, it must take its place in the singular number. That this 
is the fact with ymi^ is proved by national usage.*'— WeAster. 

A list of additional authorities is subjoined lor the gratification of the cu- 
rious student. The writers here enumerated treat the pronoun you as sin- 
gular, when applied to an individual : — Angell, C. Adams, A. Alden, Booth, 
Bell, Brace, Barnard, Barrie, John Barrett, D. Blair, Cochran, Cutler, Cobb, 
Davis, Elmore, Emmons. Felton, Fletcher, FuUer, Fowle, Gilbert, Goode- 
now, Goldsbury, R. W. Green, Gumey, Joel, Judson, Lewis, Morley, M'Cul- 
loch. Pullen, J. M. Putnam, Picket, Pinnock, Ross, W. E. Russell, Caleb 
Reea, Snyder, Swett, R. C. Smith, P. Smith, Steams, Sanborn, Todd, 
Ticken, Wilcox, Wilbur, G. Wilson, J. P. Wilson, Weld, 'APCready, Cooper, 
Powers, Whiting, Beall, J. Ward. 

* " Of the two forms, * him excepted ' and ' 7te excepted^ the former (con- 
trary to the sentiment of the majority of grammarians) is the correct one/» 
— Jjcuha/m. 

" This inaccessible high strength, the seat 
Of deity supreme, us dispossessed, 
He trusted to have seizea." — Milton. 
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Bml 2. — Sk^ was foroMrljF enq^osred a» the ponesuTe of bodiit 
and^ 

ExampUi : — " Pat up again thy sword into hu place.*^ — Matt, 26 
52. " Learning na£ hit inumcj, when it Is but beginning, and 
almost diildish.**— BgcofL 
Bm. 3. — My^ thy^ hts, htr, iu^ our, ycw^ and cAcir, are sometimeSi 
though iiJ^Nroperly, termed prononunal adjectiyes. 

§ 114. Mme^ ihine^hk^ hers^oun^ yours, and theirs^ arepossessive 
pronounSf used in construction either as nominatiyes or objectiyes ;t 
as, ** Your pleasures are past, mine are to come." Here the .word 
fntn«^ which is used aa a fufasAitiite finr my pie(mire8i.h the sidgect 
of the verb are. 

Bbm. The words hen, ite^ mtrsjyoters^ their », are sometimes inqwopeily 
written hen's, i^s, out's, your's, tharfs. This error should be carefully 
ayoided. 

§ 115. The words myself, thyself, yowrsdf, himself, herself, and 
itself, with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, and themselves, are 
called compound personal pronouns. Thej are firequently joined 
to nouns and simple pronouns, to express emphasis; as, *'Yoa 
yourselves are the contriyers ctf your own ruin ; " — " The moun- 
tains themselves decay with years." They are also Used when the 
subject and the object of tlie verb both represent the same person 
or thing. <^I blame myself; " — *' He blames nae." /and myself 
here denote the same person, and we use the oompoand pronoun. 
— — w 

What is said of the possessive pronouns, mine, thine, etcf JUuebraie 
their usi. WTuch are the compoufid personal pronouns f When are they 
employed f Examjdes, 

♦ " The possessive its does not appear before the seventeenth century.*'— 
Booth. *^ Mt is not foimd in the Bible, except by misprint.**—^ Q, Brawn. 

t Mine, thine, etc., are often parMd as pronouns in the possesaiye ease, 
and governed by oonns understood. Thus, in the sentence, " This book is 
mine," ^e word mine is said to possess booh That the word book is not 
here understood, is obvious from the fact, that, when it is supplied, the 
phrase becomes, not "«»»«« book," but "wy book," the pronotm being 
changed from mine to my; so»that we are made, by this practice, to parse 
mine aspossessing a word understood, before whicn it cannot properly be 
used. Tne word mine is here evidently employed as a substitute for the 
two words, my and book, 

** That mifie, thine, yours, his, hers, theirs, do not constitute a possessive 
case, is, demonstrable ; for they are constantly used as the nominatiyeB to 
verbs and as objectiyes after verbs and prepositions." — Webster. 

See also Dr. Wilson, Smart, Jenkins, Goodenow, Jaudon, Felch, Hazen. 
Todd, E. Smith, Cooper, Outler, and Davis. 
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Rbk. — Th^wordteJ^wbeauMd skmc^itaiioam; as, ''Thttoveof 

Mel/\s preddminaot" •• 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 116. A relative pronoun is a pronoun' that relates 
directly to some preceding word or phrase, and serves to 
connect sentences. 

Rbx. 1. — When the antecedent of a relafire is in the independoit 
case, the prononn connects a simple sentence with the independent nonn 
or pronoun and its adjnncts ; a^, 

** Te undying and desperate sons of the brayCi 
Who so often yoor ^alor have shown*" 

Rem. 2. — The connectLye office of a relative pronoun shoold 

always be pointed ont in parsing. Thus, in the compoond sen^ 

tence, " Bless tliem that curse yon," the pronoui> thai is the subject 

of the verb curse in one <^ the members ; and it relates to thetHj 

which is the object of the verb bless in the other men^r. A relar 

dve pronoun alwa3rs relates to some word, out of the clause in which 

it stands, and thus j<»ns the two clauses togedier. 

§ 117. The words used as relative pronouns, are who^ 
wJdehy that, and whai. 

Who is appHed to persons, and which to irrational ani- 
mals and things without life ; as, ^^ The man who is ac- 
customed to reflect, finds inskuction in every thing ; " — 
" I have found the book which I had lost." 

That is used for who or which, and maj be applied ei- 
ther to perscms or things ; as, ^^ He iJuU gathereth in sum* 
mer, is a wise son ; " — "A city that is set on a hill, 
cannot be hid." • 

What is a relative prononn % lUmtraU the connective office of relatives. 
Enumerate the relative pronouns. What are the respective applications 
of whoj whichy and thatt Examples of each. ^ 
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Wko^ whichj aivi thaty are thus declined : — * 

Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plur. 
Norn. Who Which That 
Poss, Whose Whose* Whose 
Obj\ Whom Which That 
Ind. Who Which 

§ 118. The word what is often used as a compound relative pro- 
noun, equiyalent in signification to tJtat whichj or those which ; aa, 
" One man admires what [that which'] displeases another." What 
here sustains the relation of both the nominative and the objective 
case. As a nominative, it is the subject of the verb displeases ; aa 
an objective, it is the object of, cwfwires. 

Kem. 1. — WTiat sometimes performs, at once, the office of an 
adjective and a pronoun ; as, " What time remained, was well em- 
ployed." As an adjective, whqt here qualifies time ; as a pronoun, 
it is the subject of the verb remained. 

Rem. 2. — Whoever^ whichever, whatever, and whosoever, whichso' 
ever, whatsoever, are also used as compound pronouns, and parsed in 

Decline the rdatives who, which, and that How is what often ueedf 
Examples. What two parts of speech does what sometimes represent f Ex- 
amples, What other toords are employed as compound relatives f Examples, 

* The possessive of tahtch is, in many grammars, marked as waatii^; 
but the use of whose j as the possessive of both who and which, may now be 
regarded as fully established by the authority of our most eminent writers 
and speakers. 

Examples : ^— " Oedar groves, whose gigantic branches threw a refresh 
ing coolness over the verdure." — Prescott. " At such times, I am 
apt to seek the Hall of Justice, wJtose deep, shadowy arcades extend 
across the upper end of the Court. '^ — Irotng. " Statues, Vfhose mis- 
erable and mutilated fragments are* the models of modem art.** — E, 
Everett, " Impressions, whose power can scarcely be calculated,** — 
Ckeever. " He wanted learmne^ whose placfe no splendor of genius 
^ , can supply to the lawyer." — Win. " Dramas, whose termination is 
the total ruin of their heroes." — J. G. Lockhart. " A triangle, or 
three-sided figure, one of whose sides is perpendicular to another.** — 
Brotigham. Other examples from the best authorities might be 
multiplied at pleasure. 
"I have given whose as the genitive of w/ueh; not only because this 
usage is sanctioned by classical authority, but likewise because the other 
form, of which, is frequently awkward ana inelegant.'* — Dr. Crombie, 

t Many grammarians erroneously substitute the two equivalent words, 
that which, and parse them instead of the original word what. This is pars- 
ing their own language, and not the author's. The word wh-at, when com 
poundj should be parsed as |)erforming the office of two nominatives, or two 
objectives, or of both a nominative and an objective. 
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the same manner ai the compound whaL Thns, in the seatence, 
" Whoever disregards the laws of his being, most suffer die penalty," 
whoever is the subject of the two verbs, disregards and must suffer. 
BsM . 3. — WhoBiy was formerl j used as a compoand prononn, in the 
sense oiwhoKeoer; as, " Whota, therefore, shall swear bj thealtai, swe«r> 
eth by it, and bjr^all Uidngs thereon.** It is now nearly obsdlete. 

Hem. 4. — Which and what are sometimes used as adjectives; 
as," For toAtcA reason;" — « 19^ ton^tie can tell ? " 

§ 119. The distinction betw^n personal and relative pronouns 
should recdve special attention. Each of the personal pronoun^ is 
used to represent pne of the three persons, and no other. Thni / 
is always of the first person, and A« always of the third. Areladve 
pronoun does not express perscm of itself, but always depends on 
its antecedent for person. Thus, we may say, ''I who ^eak;" 
^ You who speak;** " He who speaks." ^ Who is here employed in 
eaeb <^ihe tiiree persons. 

INTEMtOGATIVE PBONOUNa 

§ 120. An interroffoUve pronoun is a pronoun that is 
used in asking a question ; as, ^^ Who is this ? " Q?be 
words used as interrogatiye pronouns, are wTu)^ wMchj and 
wJiat. 

Rem. 1. — Who, used interrogatively, is applied only to persons ; 
which and'toAo^ are applied to both persons and things. 

Rem. 2. — Whether^ signifying which of the two^ was formerly nsed as 
an interrogatiye ; as, " Whether of them twain did the wiU of bis father % " 
In this sense it is now out of usdL 



EXEBCISES. 

f 121. Give the person, number, and case of eaph of the fc^wing pro- 
noans: — 

HiSy she, its, thee, he, they, our, I, them. 

Give examples ^which and what, used as adjectiim. Exftain ami Ulus- 
trate the distinction between personal and reiatim pronouns. What is an in- 
terrogative prononn ? Ennmerate the interrogathres. To what are the 
interrogatives who, which, and what, reipectwdy applied f 
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What personai pronoun is in the third person singftlar^ maaeutine gendet^ 
and possessive case f — in the second person singular ^ solemn style, and objedioe 
case f — in the third person plural, nominative case f — in the first person p&*- 
ral, objective case f — in the first person singular, possessive case f — in the 
second person plural, nominativt case f — in the third person singular, neuter 
gender, possessive case f — in the second person singular, common style, nominal 
five case f — in the third person singular, fiminine gender, nominative case f — 
in the first person plural, possessive case? Give the person, number, and case 
of \iim\ — me; — its; — she;— them f 7- us; — my; — thee. 

" As he was vaUant, I honor him." — " The crime which 
has been once committed, is committed again with less reluc- 
tance." ^ — " I charge thee, fling away ambition." — " He that 
trusteth in his riches, shall fall." — " Virtue is most laudable 
in that state which makes it most difficult." — "Who wrote 
the letter ? " — "You wrong yourself." — " thou that roll- 
est above, round as the shield of my fathers I " 

Point out the pronouns in the foregoing sentences. Which of them 
ire personal % Which relative 1 Which interrogative ? Give the per- 
son, numher, gender, and case of each, with the reasons. 

Model. — JBTe (in the first sentence above) is a pronoun, because it is 
a viroi*d used to supply the place of a noun; — personal, because it ex- 
presses person and number of itself; — in the third person, because it 
denotes a person spoken of; — in the singular number, Wause it denotes 
but one; — in the masculine gender, because it denotes a male; — and 
in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb vjas, " 

Write sentences containing examples of personal, relative, and inter- 
rogative pronouns. 



THE VERB. 

§ 122. A Verb* is a word that expresses an assertion 
or affirmation ; f as, I am; I teach ; I am taught. 

What is a verb ? Examples. 

* The tenn verb is derived from the Latin verhv/m, which signifies a word, 
* This part of speech is so called because the verb is the principal word in a 
sentence, 
t The idea of a verb is not easily expressed in a single sentence. The 
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A y^ may also be used to eommaQd/ediort, request, 
ftdd inqmre, as " Be silent," " Spare me," " Save you 
vyritten the letter ? " — and to express an action or state in 
a general and ab^iract sense, as domg^ to obey, 

§ 123. Verbs are divided into two general classes ; — 
transitive and intransitive.* 

1. A transitive verb is a verb that has a noun or pro- 
noun for its object ; as, " Henry has learned his fe««on." 

Kem. — The object of" a transitive verb is frequently omitted: as, 
^ The redress we sought has been denied.'* • In this sentence, the object 
of the transitiye verb sought, is which, understood. 

Note. — The term transitive signifies passing over. 

2. An intransitive verb is a verb that Iha not a noun or 
pronoun for its object ; as, " He ««;" — " The horse nmsJ* 

§ 124. Transitive verbs have two forms, called the ao- 
five and the passive voice.j 

What other uses have verbs 1 Into what general classes are vesbs 
divided ? What is a transitive verb ? Examples. What is an intransi- 
dve verb ? Examples. What two forms have transitive verbs ? 

definition here adopted is based on the most distinguishing characteristic of 
this part of speech ; and u substantially the same as that of Priestley, Bkdr, 
Harris, Seattle, Crombie, Andrews and Stoddard, the British Grammar, 
Bees's Encvc, Brewster's Encyc, Grant, Sutcliffe, M'Culloch. Bullions; 
Fletcher, CToopcr, Goldsbury, Frost, Parkhurst, Butler, Hart, ana others. 

♦ "The proper division of verbs is into transitive and intransitive; for 
this distinction is practical, and hss an effect in the formation of sentencesy 
which is not true of tilie otner distinctions.'* — Goodenow, 

" This classification of verbs is fotmded on their use in the construction 
of sentences." — F^azee, 

The division of words into transitive and intransitive is tJso adopted in 
the grammars of Arnold, Webster, M^Culloch, Hart. Crane. Frost, Butler, 
Bulbous, Connon, B. W. Green. Beed, Periey, Ussner, Fuller, Staniford, 
Bingham, Locke, Ticknor, Lmosay, Earl, Spear, Story, Webber, Hutting, 
Cobo, and others. 

t " Active and passive do not denote two different kinds of verb, but one 
kind under two different forms, denominated the active and passive vdce.'* 
— Bullions, 

** It needs no argument to prove that * I am struck * is iust as reallv a 
modification of to striJce, as * I nave struck^ is ; and yet, under the old clas- 
sification of active, passive, and neuter^ the pupD was tauriit to consider 
chese forms as two verbs belonging to different classes." — Hart. 
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1. The iutim t^oeoe represents the sobjeet or noimnatiTe 
%A acting upon some object 

2. The panwe voiee represents the n<Hninathre as be- 
ing acted npcm. The nominaitiye to a passiye rerb is 
itself the object of the verb. 

Bbx. 1. — ^Iq the sentence, ** Cssar conquered ^ompej,** tiie Teib oon- 
quend represents the nominatiTe Gemt as acting ap<m the object Pom- 
feif. The rerb eenqtuted is llierefore in the active voUse. But in fbe 
exfttession, **P<Knpey was conqnered hj Qtanrll* tbA Terb wmetmquend 
represents the nominatlye Pompof as being acted iq>an. The veofb wa» 
Cfrnquered is therefore in the jxustoe voice.'' 

NoTB. — ^When a verb is said to be trcmsitive, and no mention is made 
of the voice, it is understood to be in t^e active voice. The passive voice 
of a transitive verb is often denominated a passive verb. 

Rbm. 2. — A velb in the pAfiUTe voice h composed of the per 
feet participle of -a tranntive Terb, and one of the fixnns of the 
verb to he;* tOyOre heard, were heard, am heard, to be heard. 

Hem. 8. — Most intransitive verbs do not admit of the passive 
form. Thns, instead of saying, ** Very great abuses are crept into 
this entertainment,'' it would .be^better to saj, " Very great abases 
Mhe crept into this entertainment" But the verbs come and go^ 
and perhaps a few others, maj, in some cases, propexlj assume the 
passive form ; as, *^ The time is come,** — Channmg, ** The sharp 
touches of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery of the arohes.** 
— Irving. Verbs of tiiis descripdoa are nsnallj denoimnated neu" 
ter passive verbs, 

§ 126. Verbs are also divided into regulaar and irreg- 
ular. 

What does the lu^ve voice represent f The passive voice? lUuabrats, 
Of y^hai is a verb im thi passive voiee compousdf ExampUs, Wkat verbs 
do not genersBg admit the pasnve Jbrmt lUustrate, What exoqitions art 
there to thisprindplet Examples. Into what othor classes are verbs di- 
videdl 

— '. : f 

* Many respectable grammarians reject the passive voice of the verb al- 
together ; parsing the participle by itself^ and the verb to be 98% mindpal 
verb. See Beers Gyclopfedia, and the Orammara of Notting, Crombie, 
S. Oliver, Ash, Lewis, and Connon. 
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1. A regular virh if one that foriDS its past tonBe and 
perfect participle ^j adding d or e<2 to the present; as, 
{uresent, Iwe; past, lovtd; per£ part., hv^; caUj eattedy 
called. 

BftM. 1. — Begular yerbs ending in silent c, toxm their put tenee «nd 
perfect 'participle, by the addition of d only ; and those ending in any 
other lettor, by the addition of «f . 

Bbm. 2. — The forfas ibar, pm/^ aoy, and %, idiiohdopol end in e, and 
which add d only for the past tense and peilect partkiple, an daased 
with irregular rerbs. 

2. An irregular verb is one that does not fonn its past 
tense and perfect participle by adding c{ or ed to the pres- 
ent; as, present, see) past, saw; perf. part, seen; goy 
ii«e«^ ^o«e. See § 72, n. and VI. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 126. " The tree grows." — " Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica.** — « You Tuftre expected.** — « Mau is mortal" — « We 
are observed." — ?- " He received an injury." 

Point out the verbs in the foregoing sentences. Which of them are 
regular? Which irregular? Which are traasitiTe? Which intransi- 
tive ? Which are in the passive vmce f 

Name three regnlar verbs ; -^ three iiregnlar. 

Write sentences containing examples of transitive, intransitive, and 
passive verbs. 

MODE. 

§ 127. JUbde is a term used to denote the mawMr m 
vhich the verb is emidoyed. 
Verbs have five modes;* — tiiie indicative^ the suJh 

What is a regular verb ? Examples. What is an irregular verb t 
Examples. What is mode ? Enumerate the dSfferent modes. 

* The recognition of a potential mode, in so many of our popular gnuu- 
man, affords a striking example of the power of custom. The expressioDs, 
"It may rain," "He may go," "lean ride," etc., are miuairestlj declara- 
tive; and the verbs mof ramfmay go^ eon ride, etc., are appropriater 
ranked in the indicative mode. « I can walki" expresses quite as distir 

8. 
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jimttiidt^ the imperaJtvoe^ the infinitive j and the parU' 
(npial* 

§ 128. The indUoative mode is that which indicates or 
declares, or asks a question ; as, He can learn ^ He 
learns; Can he learn f 

Rem. 1. — The cofhman form of the indicative mode is ^that 
which merely e^cpresses a declaration or an interrogation ; as, <' He 
improves ; ** -^ ^^ Shall you 5^0 ? " 

Rem. 2. — lHha potential form of the indicative is that which ex- 
presses a declaration or asks a question, and also implies possHnlity^ 
liberty, power , determination^ dbligaiion, necessity, etc. ; as, " He can 
walk;**^^^ We must re^wm;"-— « What would they havef 

In speaking of the common form of the indieative, it will generally 

What is the indicative mode ? Examples. What is the common firm 
of the indicative mode f Examples. The potential firm f Examples, 

! ^ 

a declaration aa "I walk." Thus, " I can walk," declares that I have the 
power to walk ; while " I walk," declares the act of walking. 

Most authors who recognize a potential mode, still class such expressions 
as ** If I should go." with the subjunctive. But " I should go," asserts or 
dselares the same tning that ".If I should go,'* expresses under a eondiiion; 
and hence the difBerence between them is precisely the distinoUon between 
the indicative and the subjunctive. And since the use of the conjunction 
if, produces no other effect than to chanee the sentence fiom a dedarative 
to a earuUtional form, it is obvious that oil of its potential qualities must 
Btm remain ; hence the clause. *' If I should go," has the same claim to be 
ranked with the potential^ as ** I should go." If, then, this form of the verb 
is classed with the subjtmctive mode when it is va/eA eondUumaUy, consis- 
tency would seem to reqmre that it should be classed with the indieative, 
when its use is deelaratorv. 

Do the expressions, " He would walk," " They should leam," imply wiU 
or a«%»ho» more clearly than "Iwillobey," '^Thou shalt not kill," *«He 
ought to leam " ? 

^The mere expressions of tviU. possibility, Uierty, obligation, etc, bekmg 
to the Indicative Mode." — LowtL 

" As to the potential mode, it may^ I think, in all cases, be resolved into 
either the indicative or the subjunctive." — beaUis^s Theory of Language. 

"• The forms of expression, leam, go, we may ride, he must obey, axe reafiy 
declaratory, and properly helong to the indicative." — Webster, , > 

The potential mode is also re^'ected by Jamieson, H. Ward, Martin, Coote, 
Cobbett, Lewis, HazUtt, Hodgson, St. Quentin, Bell, Barrle, Buchanan, Coar, 
Trinder, Adam. Arnold, Hjgginson, GUes, Beall, Perry, Ross. Nutting," J. P. 
Wilson, Wlllard, Hallock, Dearborn, J. Flint, D. Adams, Judson, Pne, Car- 
dell, Cutler, Balchf French, and others. - 

« If the participle is properly regarded as a form of the verb, it is obvio«s 
that it must be employed in some mo<ie. In the conjugation of verbi| it It 
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be found convenient to emplojr merely the term indicatipt mode; 'and in 
8p€»king of the potential lorm', to designate it as the potential indicative. 

Bem. 3.— Were is sometimes used for would he or ehotdd &e , as, ** Ah ! 
what toere man, should Heaves refuse to hear ? ** 

ItEM. 4. — Had is also occasionally employed for vxndd have, or skotdd 
hosoe ; as, ** Had thought been all, sweet speech had {vxndd have\ been 
denied.** — Young, 

§ 129. The subjunctive modte is that which implies con- 
dition, supposition, or uncertainty; as, "If he had the 
opportunity, he would improve rapidly;" — " Take heed, 
lest any man deceive you." 

Kem. 1. — Every verb in the subjunctive implies two propositions; 
the one principal^ and the other subordinate. The subordinate 
clause is usually preceded by a conjunction, subjoining it to the an- 
tecedent, or principal clause, on which it depends. Thus, in the 
sentence, "• I will remain if you desire it," thQ dependent clause, 
** you desire it," is preceded by the conjunction if, which subjoins it 
to the principal clause, " I will remain.** 

Bbm. 2. — The condition of a verb in the subjunctive is sometimes ex- 
pressed by transposition, without the aid of a conjunction ; as, ** Had he 
idken. the counsel of friends, he would have been saved from ruin.** 

Rem. 8. — The subjunctive mode, like the indicative, admits of 

the potential form ; as, ^ He might improve, if he wovM make the 

necesd^ effort** See § 128. 

What is the subjunctive mode 1 Examples. What doe$ every subjunc- 
tive clause imply f Illustrate. What modification in form does the subjunC' 
five admit of ? Examples. 

uniformly introduced in connection with the other modes, and treated hi 
eTory respect as a mode. 

*' The participle is merely a mode of the verb, and it might properly be 
termed the participial modeJ'^ — Sanborn. 

" If modes be the manner of representing the verb, we see no good rea- 
son why participles should not be reckoned a mode.'' — Ooodanow, 

** That the participle is a mere mode of the verb, is manifest, if our defini- 
tion of a verb be admitted." — lavoth, 

" There are four modes ; the Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative, and Sub- 
junctive, to which we mav add the Participles, as necessary to be consid- 
ered together with the verb." — Higginson. 

" Mr. Murray contends strenuously for the participle, as * a mode of the 
verb,' and yet Ijas not the consistency of assign!^ it a place among the 
modes, as it must have, if it be any verb at alL" — Willara, 

The participle is also ranked as a mode of the verb by Elphinston, Allen 
uA Comwell, Connell, De Saby, St Quentin, Feloh, Fletcher, Gumey, 
Day, and others. 
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f 180. The imperative mode is that which cotmnandSi 
exhorts, entreats, or permits ; as, ^^ fl^ tiiou ; " — " Study 
diligently;"— "jPor^ us our trespasses;" — ^^ Depart 
m peace." 

§ 131. The infinitive mo(ie is the root or first form of 

the Verb, used to express an action or state indefinitely ; 

as, to hear, to speak. It is generally distmgoished by 

the dgn to. 

Buf. — When te particle to ii employed in forming the infinitiTe, it 
is to he regarded as a part of the rerh. 

Participles. 

§ 132. The participle is a mode of the verb, partaking 
of the properties of tibie verb and the adjectiye ; as^ see- 
inffy seen, having seen, having been seen. 

Participles may be classed under two general div]Bi<»is ; 
'^ imperfecta sxA perfect. 

1. An imperfect participle denotes the continuance of 
an action or state ; as, eaUing, seeing, being seen. ^ 

Rek. — Impeifect participles relate to present, past, or fhtore 

What is the imperative mode % Examples. The infinitive ? Exam- 
ples. How is the infinitive generally distingushed ? What is the par- 
ticiple ? Examples. Into what general dasse^ are participles divided t 
What is an imperfect participle ? Examples. 7b idkrt <mm do mperfkoL 
jMrtidpU»rdaU% 

* " The dUHn^mking eharaeteristic of this participle is, that it denotes 
an nnfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or passion ; it is 
therefore properly denominated the imperfect participle.** — G. Brwm, 

*' All that is peonliar to the participles is, that the one simplifies a perfea^ 
and the other an vmperfKt action.** ^ PieJcboum?t Dissertation on the Eng^ 
lish Verb, 

**The most nnexceptionable distinction which grammarians make be- 
tween the participles, is, that the one points to the continuation of the action. 
passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completiim <h 
it.'*— Afiimiy. 

See also Grant, Baldwin, Lewis, M*GnUoch, Chnrohill, Cknmon, Bntler, 
and R. W. Green. 
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time, accordiiig as they are ooxmected with verbs in the piesent, 
' past, or future tense. 

2. A perfect participle denotes tibie completion of an 
action or state ; as, called^ aeerij having seen. 

§ 188. Fartidples are also divided into two other classes, called 
simple and compound. 

1. A simple participle is a participle that consists of only one 
word ; as, doing, done. 

2, A compound participle is a participle that is composed of two 
or more words ; as, being seen, having seen^ having been seen. Being 
seen is a compound imperfect participle ; having seen and having 
been seen are compound perfect participles. 

Bem. 1.' — Participles, like other modifications of the verb, are 
^ther transitive or intransitive. Thus, seeing and having seen are 
transitive ; being and walking, intransitive. Transitive participles 
are also distinguished by voices ; as, active, seeing, having seen ; 
passive, seen, having been seen. 

Kbm. 2. — Participles often lo^e their verbal character, and become 
adjectives ; as, " A moving spectacle ; " — "A revised edition.** They are 
then caJlled participial adjectives. 

Rem. 3. — Particii)les are also used to ^rform the office of nouns ; as, 
** They could not avoid submitting to this influence.*' When used in this 
manner, they are called participial nouns. 

4 134. Besides the regular grammatical modes expressed by the Verb, 
it is obvious that there must be numerous other distinctiims of maoaer. 
which can be indicated only by the use of various modifying words ana 
phrases ; as, " The storm beats vioUntii/ ; *' — ** The horse sleeps standing.^ 

TENSE. 

§ 135. Tense is the distinction of time. 

Verbs have six tenses ; — the present j the past* the 

What is a perfect participle ? Examples. A simple participle f Exam' 
p(£s. A compound participle^ Examples. Name a transitive participle / — 
intransitive. A participle in the active voice; — in the passive. What is 
tense ? Enumerate the tenses. 

* The name? of the tenses adopted in this treatbe. have the sanction of 
Connell, Skillem, Hiley, Butler, Perley, Goodcnow, Fletcher, and Famum. 
' 8* 
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fiOnerey the pre$ent perfeety the pait perfedt^ aad &9 
future petfect. 

1. The present tense denotes present time ; as, I torite ; 
I am writing. 

2. The pa»t (imperfect) tense denotes indefinite past 
time ; as, I wrote; I was writing. 

8. The future tense denotes indefinite futore time ; as, 
I shaU write; I shall he writing. 

4. The present perfect (perfect} tense denotes past 
time, and also conveys an allosion to the present ; as, I 
have written; I have been writing. 

5. The past perfect (pluperfect') tense denotes past 
time that precedes some other past time, to which it re- 
£ar8 ; as, ^^ When he had delivered the messa^, be took 
his departure." 

6. ThQfritwre perfect (sewond fuJbwre) tense denotes 
future time that precedes some other future time, to which 
it refers ; as, '^ I shdJH have finished the letter before he 
arrives." 

Rbil -^ Besidef these six groimBadeal tenses, there Are niimeroii9 other 



the week,"* 



What IS the present tense? Examples; The past tense? Examples. 
What is the future tense ? Examples. What is the present pofisct 
tense ? Examples. The past perfect tense ? Examples. The fatnre 
perfect tense ? Examples. 

Similar terms, corresponding with the significati<m of the tenses, are also 
employed by Webster, Frazee, Day, Swett, Felton, Brace, Simmonite, 
Flower, Barrie, and others. 

" Several of the old names either convey no idea, or an erroneons one. 
The imperfect tense does not, in one case of a hundred, signify an imper- 
fect action ; the perf^t tense is not the only one which represents a fin- 
ished action ; and if we- speak of first and sedond fhture tenses, we may 
with equal propriety have first and second present, and first and second 
past tense3."--Pcr/^. 
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NUMBEB AND PEBSON. 

§ 186. Verbs hare two numbers and thfee persons. 
The person and nmnber of a verb are always the same 
as the person and number of its subject or nommatiye. 

Bbm. 1.— In the simpld form of the present aad past kidicttiTe, the 
second person singular of the tdemn tme ends reg^nkrly in sT or ek, as 
Then seest, TEou Aeores^ Thon saujest, llioa heardest ; and the tiiird per- 
son ^enlar of the present, in s or es, asHe hean^ ^e wiihm; and also in 
th or dK, as He Mndl, He i0W<4. 

Bek. 3. — In the simpiA form of the present indiciitiTe» thelihird per* 
son singnlar of the common or familiar style, ends in « or et ; as, He flitpi. 
He rises, 

B£M. 3. — The first person singular of the solemn style, and the first 
aad seeond persons sineolar of the common style, hare the same form as 
the three porscms plnral. 

Bbm. 4. — In forming the compound tenses of the verb, the anzH- 
iibries only are varied. 

Bbm. 5. — Be and ought, and the anxiliaries shall, wiU, nui^, cam, mmt, 
aie irregolar in their modifications to denote person. 

Bbm. 6. — The verb heed is often used in the third person singnlar of 
the indlcadre present, without the personal termination. 

Examples: — ''The tmth need not be dU&msed.'*-— CAomRM. *«It 
» need only be added."— Prcscotf. " It need not be said."— ^. "Everett. 

*^ There was one condition, whidi need not be mentLoned."— /roui^. 
** Nothing need be concealed." — Cooper, '' Time need not be wast- 
ed." — G,B, Emerson, "No other historian of that conntryneof 
be mentioned."— jSoiZom. ** The reader need not be told."— Po/ey. 
" This is a species of inconsistency, of whidi no man tmd be 
ashamed." — Edinburgh Beoiew. ''Jineed not surprise us."— J*! G, 
Lockhart. " It fumf scarcely be said."— iV: ii. IMcw. **Nmltk 
bewildered traveller wish for more ? "-^Wordsworth, 

Bem. 7. — The subjunctive of all verbs, except be, takes the 
4Ka» form as the indicative. Grood writers were formerly much 
ticcustcMned to drop the personal tenmnation in the subjunctive 
present, and write, "If he Atwc," "If he deny," etc, fop " tf he 
ias,** " If he denies," etc. ; but Haa termination is now generally 
/etained, unless an auxiliary is understood.* Thus, " If he hear," 

How many persons and numbers have verbs ? With what do the per- 
son and number of a verb correspond ? What is said respecting the firm 

of verbs in the subjunctive mode 9 Illustrate, 

• ' 

* " The use of the present tense of the subjunctive, without the personal 
terminations, was formerly very general. It was reserved for the olaaetcal 
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may properly be used for " If he shaU hear " or " If he should hetur^ 
when the auxiliary shall or should is manifestly implied ; but when 
no siioh ellipsis is obyious, the indicative form, " If he hears^ is to 
be preferred. See § 146, Eem. 4. 

Examples : — "If the dramatist attempts to create a being answering 
to one of these descriptions, he fails." — Macanlay. '* If he takes 
the tone of inrecthre, it leads him to be nnchaiitable.** — Sotdhey 
** If courage intrinsically consists in the defiance of danger and 
pain, the life <^ the Indian is a continual exhibition of if' — Lifing, 
** He must feign, if he does not feisl, die spirit and ini^iration of 
the place." — Story, ^Tf any pupil Jails to reach this point, he is 
said to fall below the standard."-—^ A. Beoiew, Other authorities 
might be multiplied at pleasure. 
Bem. 8. — Infinitives and participles have neither number nor 
person. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 13T. The conjugation of a verb is the regolar combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several modes^ tenses^ nnm- 
bers, and persons. 

PRmeiPAL PARTS. 

§ 138. The three principal parts of a verb are the 
present tense^ the past tense, and the perfect participle. 
These are called the principal or radical parts, becaose all 
the other parts are formed from them. 



AUXILIAEIES. 

§ 139. An a;imUary verb is one that is used to aid in 
the conjugation of other verbs. 

What properiies are vxaiting in infinitives and participUs f What is the 
coiijugation of a verb 1 What are the principal parts of a verb ? Why 
60 called ? What is an auxiliary yerb ? 

writers of the eighteenth century to lay aside the pedantic forms, if he 
go, if it proeesd, though he come, etc., and restore the native idiom of the 
language."—. Webeter, 
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Bxic. — Tlie aaadluuies ftr^ do^ he, have, shaU, vjiU, may, cutif 
•witb ib/e&r Yariadons, and m/u^, which has no Tariation. Do, he, 
have, and toiU, are also used as principal Terbs. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, ^I have heard the news," have is nsed as an auxiliary to the 
principal verb heard; bol in the sentence, ^I haTe no time to de- 
▼0^ to tnfles," have k employed as a pfincipal yerb. 



Shall a«rf Will. 

§ 140. In affirmaSwe sentencei^ MQ^ in the firrt penoo, simply 
foretells; as, '*I ihaU write." In the secsond and third pexsras, 
8hdU is used potentially, denoting a promise, command, or deiermmar 
turn; as, *^ You i&oU be rewarded;"— "Thou sAott not kill;"— 
** He shall be punished." WiU, in the first person, is used poten- 
tially, denoting a promise or determination; as, "I wiU go, at all 
hazards." In ihB second and third persons, will sin^y foretells; 
as, ** You toiU soon be there ; " — "He toiU expect you." 

§ 141. In interrogative sentences, shcdl, in the first person, may 
either be used potentially to inquire the will of the party addressed, 
as, " Shall I briz^ you another book ? " or h may amply ask 
whether a certain event will occur, as, " ShaH I arrive in time for 
the cars ? " When shall is used interrogatively in the second per- 
son, it simply denotes fiiturity; as, *^ ShaU you be in New Yoric 
|iext week ? " Shall, en^loyed interrogaidvely in the third person, 
has a potential signification, and is used to inquire the wilf of the 
party addressed ; as, " ShaU John order the carriage ? " WiU, used 
interrogatively in the second person, is potential in its rignificaiion ; 
as, ^ WiU you go? " WiU may be used interrogativdy in the third 
person, to denote mere ^tnrity, as, " WiU the boat leave to-day ? " 
or it may have a potential signification, inquiring the will of the 
party spoken of, as, " WUl he hazard his life for the safety of his 
fiiend?" , 

§ 142: In t^e subjunctive mode, shdU, in all the persons, denotes 

E mm e ta U <fe aaxiUaries. WMch of Oese are also used as principal 
verbat 
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mere futurity ; as, '* If thy brother shall trespasB against 4iiee, go 
and tell him his fault" WiU^ on the contrary, is potential in its 
signification, haying respect to the -will of the agent or subject"; as, 
** If he will strive to improye, he shall be duly rewarded.'* 

§ 148, The following conjugation of shaU and wiU is inserted to 
give the pupil a more dfetinct idea of the proper use oi l^iese 
auxiliaries : — 

Shall and Will. 

Affikmatitb. 

Simple Indicatiye. 

Smgvlar, PhmttL 

1st Person^ I shall 1. We riiall 

o/? P.M^^ I You will « 5 Tou will 

U Penan, | ^^^ ^^ 2. j^e will 

Zd Penan, He will 8. They will 

Potential Indicatiye. 

Smff¥hr. PhuvL 

1. I will* 1. We wan 

o 5Youshall « (Youshall 

*• "[Thou Shalt *• t Ye shall 

8. He shall 8. They shall 

InTSRROOATI VK. 

simple Indicatiye. 

Singidar. PhtraL 

1. Shall I? 1. Shall we? 

« (Shall you? ^ C Shall you? 

^ I Shalt thou ? ^' I Shall ye ? 

8. Wllhe? 8. Wllthey? 

WkuJi of the verbi in the JbQounng sentences art simple indicattoes, and 
which have a potential sign^fiaOionf — "I will go;** — "I shall go;** — 
"He shall obey J " — "Will you gol**— "Will they go 1**—" You 
shonld improve your time.** [Other similar gnesiions respecting these 
auxiliaries, should be added by the teacher.] 
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Potestial Indicatire. 

Smgular. Plural 

1. ShaUI? 1. Shanwe? 

^ (Winyou? ^ (WiHyoQ? 

^' t Wilt thou? ^ITTiU ye ? 

8. ShaU or wm he? 8. ShaU orwffl they? 



SUBJUKOTl V £• 

Simple Subjnnctire. 



/S'wyiiitir. ' 
1. IflshaU 
o (Ifyoushan 
*• llf thou shah 
8. If he Shan 


P/tiraZ. 
1. IfweshaU 
^ (Ifyoushan 
*• tifyeshaU 
8. IftheyshaU 


Potential 


Subjunctive. 


Singular, 
t, IflwiU 
« f If you will 
^ jlfthouwilt 
8. If he win 


PftiniZ. 
1. If we win 
n (If you win 
*• tifyewffl 
8. IfiheywiU 



Should anrf Would. 

Affikmatiye. 

Simple Indicatire. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I should 1. We should 

« ( You would a ( You would 

^" (Thouwouldst ^' (Ye would 

8. He would 8. They would 

Potential Indicative. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. ^ should or would 1. • We should dr would 

o J Tou should or would „ ( You should or would 

I rhou shouldst or wouldst ( Ye should or would 

8. ' He should or would 8. They should or would* 
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Simple Indicative. 


Su^ufar, 
1. Should I? 
^ fShouldjou? * 
^ jShouldflttlioiir 
S. Would he.? 


Phmil 
1. Should we? 
« (Should you? 
^ t Should ye? 
«. Would they? 


PotenUal 


I»dic«tiYe. 


1. Should or would I? 
o (Shoulder would you? 
'' 1 Shouldst or wouldst thoa? 
$. Should or would he? 


1. Should or would we? 
o (Should or would you? 
*• 1 Should or would ye? 
9. Should or would they? 



SUBJUKCTITE. 

Simple Snbjunctiye. 



Smgular. 
1. Iflthould 
^ (tf yon should 
^' tlfthonahouldat 
8. If he should 




Plural. 
1. If we should 
o (K you should 
2- Ifyeshould 
9. If they should 


Poteutiftl 


Subj 


UBCtiTf. 


SmguUtr. 
1. Iflwould 
o (If you would 
^ llfthouwouldrt 
S. If he would 




PlwoL 
I. If we would 
„ (If you would 
^ ilf ye would 
9. If they would 


ECbm. — WiUy used lui • principal yerb, 


is conjugated legnlaily. 



§ 144. Carrea Examplet. 

^ Yes, my son, I toQl point out the way, and my soul shall guide 
yours in the ascent; for we mU take our flight together." — Odd- 
sfnUh, ^ The life of a solitary man toiU certainly be miserable, but 
not certainly devoaV-^ Johnson. ^The man who feels Imnself 
ignorant, .sAoti2(f at least be modest" — Ibid. ''He that tDotdd be 
superior to external influences, must first become superior to hii 
t>wn passiana." -^ Ibid. 
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^ Wliat we eoneeiye clearly, t^d feel Btron^y, we will luitiirallj 
express with deaarness and strength.'' — BUdr, ^A limb shall 
fwing upon its hinge, cor pl«j in its socket, manj handred times in 
an hour, fin: fuOj jetiiis together, wtthoot dinmmtSon of its agOttf . 
— Paley. ^ We have much to say on the snbject of this life, and 
win <rfben find omselTea obliged to dissent froim the ojniuons of the 
hHtgnqkher." — JUaeaulasf. 



f U$. CONJUGATIOli^ OF THE IBBE6ULAB VEBB 
TO BE. 

FBUrOXPAL PABT8. 

Pte$e9^y Afift. P<i$tj Was. Perf. Pmrtidfl^ Been. 
BfDICAllVE MODE.— Cojocov Foiail. 



SMignifxr. Plurai, 

Iti Penon, I am 1. We are ^ 

^f 7>„..,„ f You are « 5 Yon are . 

2dP€mmh iThouart *• JYewe 

ZdPenqn^ He is 8. They are 

Bnc \4 — In the Sacred Scriptoies, and m the works of our eailj wil- 
ten, 6t is sometnnes used for art ; as, ** We he true men." 

PAST TXHBS. 

Smgular, Phmd. 

1. I was 1. We were 

^ f Yon iret^ a f Yon wnpe 

'•'^Thonwwt *• {Ye were 

S. He was 8. They were 

Oorreet the emmetnu txamplea rdaltmg to the we of shall amd wSSL, and 
ehow whf &g are erreneoue. What are the principal parts of the Tsrb 
tohef Conjugate diis verb in the fcidicatlTS mode, common fonn, and 
present tense j — past tease. 
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fUTUBB TllNSB. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. lidiallbe 1. We&a&be 

« (Yottwfflbe ^ (YouwiUbe 

^* IThoa wilt be ^ ^- 1 Ye wffl be 

8. He wfll be 8. They wffl be 

FBBflBHT PBBTSOT TBK8B. 

iS£r9ti2ar. PZtiral. 

1. I have been 1. We have been 

o f Yon have been « (" Y<m have been 
( Thou hast been (Ye have been 

8. He has been 8. Thej have been 

PAST PBBVBOT TXNBB. 

Singular, Phsral, 

1. I had been 1. We had been 

o 5 You had been « f You had been 

*• 1 Thou hadst been (Ye had been 

8. He had been ^ 8. Xhej had been 

FgrmtB FBBvnor tbnsb. 

JSngular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been 1. We shfill have been 

A ( You will have been « f You will have been 

• I Thou wilt have been * ( Ye will have been 

8. He will have been 2. They will have been 



INDICATIVB MODE. — PoTBHTiAL Form. 

FBBBEKT OT VUTT7BB TEVSB. 

BmguUtr, Plural. 

1. I maj, etm^ cr must be 1. We waj^ can, or must be 

Q f You maj, can, or must be « f You may, can, or must be 

* ( Thou mayest, canst, or must be * ( Ye may, can, or must be 

8. He may, can, or must be 8. They may, can, or must be 

Ckyiijttgate ihe verb to 66, in the indicatiTe mode, common fbrm, Aitnie 
4— ppeient perfect tense*,— past perfect tense ; — fliture perfect 
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PBXIBKT, FAIT, Ot VUTUmi TBKSB. 

Singular, 
1. I might, could, would, or should be 
2 ( You mi^ht, could, would, or should be 

\ Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be * 
8. He might, could, would^ or should be 

Plural 
1. We mi^ht, could, would, or flhould be 
2 f You miffht, could, would, or should be 
\ Ye mignt, could, would, or should be 
8. They mi^t, could, woxild, or should be 



VXBIVOT or VUTUBB PBBVBOT TBKIB. J 

Singtiar, ! 

1. I maj, can, or must have been ; 

2 ( You maj, can, or must have been j 

\ Tho? majest, canst, or must have been i 

8. He may, can, or must have been \ 

Plural : 

1. We may, can, or must have been ! 

2 ( You may, can, or must, have been ^ J 

( Ye may, can, or must have been J 

8. They may, can, or must haye been * 

PRB8BMT FBBVBCT Of FAST PBBFEOT TBKSB. ^ 



1 I might, could, would, or should have been jq 

2 |[ You mi^ht, could, would, or should have been j 
( Thoa mightest, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have been « 

8 He migh^ could, would, or should have been «i 

Phmd, ' ^ I 

1. ' We mi^ht, could, would, or should have been j 

2 ( You mi^ht, could, would, or should have been 
( Ye might, could, would, or should have been 
8. They might, could, would, or should have been 

Bex* 3. — The potential use of the auxiliaries %haSi and triS, oonsti- 
tntes another form of the potential indicative. See S 1^8. ,| 

Bex. 3. •- In determining the tense of a verb used potentially, the \ 

pupil should generally be governed by the sense of ^ passage; whMi ^ 

contains i^ without any regwd to the tbrm of the verb. 
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suBJUMcmys mods. 

PSK8KHT TXmni. — Comoum Stifle, 
Singular. Phtrcd. 

• 1. If I am 1. If we are 

g (If you are ^ (If you are 

*-llf thou art ^^;ifyea« 

8. If he is . 8. Ifthejar* 

PBBIBXT mm. — j4lN»€ltf iS^ 

1. Iflb« 1. Ifwebe 
^ (If jouba (Fyoabe 

*• jlf thoabe ^llfyebe 

8. Ifhebe 8. Ktbeybe 

PAW TiilflB. 

Singular. PhraL 

1. If I was 1, Ifwew^ne 

2 (Ifyottwere ^ (IfybuWwce 

^- jlf diouwast ^llflyewwe 

8. If he was 8. IfAeywere 

VUTUBS TXVSS. 

1. If I shall be 1. If we AaXL be 

5 (If yousbifiba. - ( If yea shall be 

(If thou Shalt be ^* (If ye shall be 

8. If he shall be 8. J^ they shall be 

FBBSSNT.raurXCT TSNSB. 

Singular. Plural 

1. If I have been i. If we have been ' 
2 (If yon have been ( If you have been 

(If thon hast been '*• (If ye have been 

8. If he has been 8. If they have been 

PAST PBRFBOT TBKSff. 

Singular. PUktoL 

1. If I had been l. If we had been 

2. 5K^^*^^®^ 9 (If you had been 
(If thou hadst been ^* (If ye had been 

8. If he had been 8. If they had been 

Conjugate the verb to 6e, m the snbjonctiye mode, present tense, and 

ieiii«ie& style j — pretrat tmise, andent stylej — past tease; ftttwe 

nse;— present petftct tense 5— fast pwfect tense. 
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Plurol, 

1. ' If I shall have been * 1. K we shall have been 

^ 5 If you shall have been o S^ you shall haye been 

^ (If thou shalt have been (I^ ye shall have been 

8. If he shaU have been S. If thej ahall have been 

HTPOTHBTIGAL VOBK.*' 

J&Hgular. ^ Plural 

1. If I were 1. . If we were 

n ("If you were o 5 ^ V^ "^^^ 

(If thouwert ^* (Ifyewfere 

8. If he were S. If they were 

Bbm. 4. — This form of the verb be is commonly used, in the 
subjunctive mode, to express a supposition or hypothesis. When 
employed in a negative sentence, it implies an affirmation ; as, ^ If 
it were not so, I would have told you." ' When used in an af- 
firmadve sentmce, it implies a negation ; as, ** If it itere possible, 
they would deceive ihe very elect** The time denoted by this use 
of the verb, is sometimes present, and sometimes indefinite. See 
§ 1S6, Bern. 7. 

Bem. 5. — The past subjunctive of other verbs is oflen employed 
in a mmilar manner ; as, *' I would walb out, if it did not ram ;" — 
" If I had the power, I would assist you cheerfully." 

Rem. 6. — The potential form of the subjunctive mode, is the 
same in most of the tenses, as the potential form of the indicative. 
The only difference between them is in the use of the auxiliaries, 
shall and unU. See the conjugation otshaU and mil, § 148. 

rNFlNXTlVK MODE* 
Present, To be Present perfect^ To have been 

Conjugate the verb to (e in the subjunctive mode, future perfect tense. 
What is the use of the hypothetical form of the verb f What pecdianty re- 
specting the affirmative and negative toe of the hypothetical form of the verb f 
SxampUs, What time is denoted by it f With what does the potential form 
of the subjunctive correspond f What ift the infinitive present of the verb 
to bef — present perfect 1 

♦ See Hiley, Webster, Fraaee, Butler, Waldo, D'Orsey, Oonnon, aad Cr«Mi 
9* 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PUB9SNT TBNSE. 

SI»9ufar,^or{^r^ K««rf. Be, or { g J^ 



. 7. -^ llKm^h imperadyes are moitlj contned to tlie Mioond perw 
■cm, ihfff wet sometimes employed la the first and third penoiis.^ 

ExamjJei:^*'Do we all hcAj nlbda,"* -^Skak. **Come, ffo we then 
together.** — Ibid. *^ Proceed we to mark more paiticiilariT.'' — 
Bp.WiboiL ''Be not the muse ashamed.** ^2%oMsoit. **aiii8it 
thj jtist cironmferenoe, O world.** — MUim. ^Thy kingdom 
come.^ — JHotf. 6: 10. 

**Sd^ soni, turn ftom them; turn we to sofvey 
Where roaghef climes a nohler race display.** -^ (Mdamith. 

PABTIdPIES. 

/ii5P«/^, Being ^^^/^{m^been 

§147. Synopsis qf iheverh To Be. 

iirM04tiVB.-^oolafO]r toibi. 
Prmeniy I aitn Present perfiet^I hs^ been 

Past, I was Past perfect, I had been 

Future, I shall be Future perfect, I shall have been 

FOTBirriJLL IKDIOATITB. 

Present, or Future, I may, ean, or must be 

Pres., Past, or Future, I misht, could, would, or AovM be 

Future, I will be 

Pres.petf., or FuL perf., I may, can, or must have been 

Pres, perf.,oe Ptist peif^ I might, oould^ would, oriJiOfuld have \Mii 

BUBJiWCTiyS. 

Present tense, common style. If I am 

Present tense, arunent style, If I be 

Past tense, If I was 

Future tense, If I shall be 

(Hve the imperatave ; — the participles. Repeat the synopsis of the Terb 
to 6e, in the common form of the indicadve ; — in the potential indioaUve; 
— in the snbjanctiye. 

^^ln Imitation of other lanipages which have two or three persons in 
the imperatiye mode, we occasionally meet with verbs used in a similar 
manner in the first, but more frequently in the third person.** — Sa/nbof^i, 
See also Kirkham, Frazee, Perley, B. W. Qreen, Gnmey, Grazie, Grant. S. 
OMver, and Coote. » ^i -t -^ 
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Present perfect^ If I have been 

PoBtperfecti IflhadlMen 

Future perfect^ If I shall have been 

Hypothetical fwm^ Jf I were 

iVTnriTiTJB. 
PteMiMy To be Present per/eetf To bsTO boon 

Jhi-etent^Be^erBejcufftftaiti 

Im^perfeelf Being Perfect^ Been 



{148. CONJUGATION OF THE BE6ULAB YBBB 
TO LOVE, IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 



PmUfCIPAL PAHTB. 



Present^ Ldfwe. Past^LoYSid. Perf.part^Lsnnd. 
nfBIGATIVB MODE. 



1. I lore 1. Wo lore 

^ iThoulovest ^ (Yelovo 

d. HebYOi 8. Thejloto 

Singular. PluraL 

1. Ilored 1. WoloTod 

« 5 You loved o f Yon loved 
*• iThoulovedst |Yeknred 

8. He loved 8. Thej loved 

Bepeat the ijnoptis of the verb <0 fo in the infinitive. Give *e im- 
perative's—the partciplca. Whal aie the prindpal porCt of thev«fbi» 
Idwf CoDJngate this verb in the indicaiive mode, pietent tense;-^ 
past tense. 
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FUTUBB TENSB. 

^Singular, Plwal. 

1, I shall love 1. We shall love 

^ ( You will love ^ ( You will love 
^' 1 Thou wilt love (Ye will love 

S. He will love t. They will love 

WBAXHT PBBVBCT TBITSB. 

JSagtdar. Phrcd. 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved 

, ( You have loved « ( ^^^ ^^^ loved 
: ( Thou hast loved (Yehaveloved 

8. He has loved S. They have loved 

PAST PBBVBOT TEK8B. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I had loved 1. We had loved 

5 f You had loved « S ^^^ ^^ ^^®<^ 
*• i Thou hadst loved (Ye had loved 

8. He had loved 8. They had loved 

VUTUKB PBBFBOt TEKSE. 

Singular, PiwraL 

1. I shall have loved 1. We shall have lovvd 

2 f You win have loved « f Ybu will have loved 

i Thou wilt have loved ' X Ye will have loved . 

8. He will have loved 3. They will have loved 

Bek. — In the potential indicative of this and other verhs, the 
auxiliaries are the same as those already exhibited in the potential 
indicative of the verlr to he. The subjunctive of all verbs, except 
to he^ has the same form as the indicative. See § 186, Bern. 7. 

DpraiTIVE MODE. 
Present^ To love Present perfect^ To have k>ved 

BtPEBATIVB MODE. 

PRESENT TBNSV. 

Singular,U..,<.{]^l^^ Plural, Lo.^ ^{^^^^ 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfecty Loving Perfect, Having love<f* 

Coigagate the verb to love in the indicative mode, future tense ; — {HPesent 
peileet; — part perfect;— future perfect What is §aid respecting IJU 
^rm of the poieraial wdUxOwef^of At stibjmcthef Give the infinitiTe 

esent; — present perfect; — the imperative; — the participles. 
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- §149. i^/napsis of T Love. 

s Iin>ICIl4TITB. 

Pre^anij I lotd Present perfectjlhskve l6v^ 

i^ojf, Iloy^ Past perfect, I had loved 

Future, Idialllore Future perfect, I Bhall have loved 

INllinTIVS. 

Present, IHokfve Present perfect, To htLYBl^wBd, 

mmuTivx. 
Presentf Love, or love thoa or you 



Imperfetif Loving Perfect, Havii^ loved 



f XM COKJUOATIOK OF TO ZOflff, IM THE PABSIVS 
VOICE. 

INDIGATIVS MOML 



Smgtilar. 
1. I am loved 
^ (Toa ore loved 
^ ' Thooartloved 
8. Heialoved 


PUmd. 
1. We are loved 
o fTou are loved 
(Ye are loved 
8. Thej are loved 


PAST TBKBS. 


1. I was toved 
o 5 You were lovBQ 
( Thou wtet loved 
9. He was loved 


PluraL 
1. We were loved 
o f You were loved 
^- 1 Ye were loved 
8. They were loved 


FtfTltRB tSirSS. 


Singular, 
1. I shall be loved 
„ J You will be loved 
'*• 1 Thou wat be loved 
8. He wfll be loved 


P/tiro/. 
1. We shall be loved 
^ C You will be loved 
'• lYewiUbeloved 
8. They will-be loved 



Give the synopsis of the verb to love. Conjugate the passive voice of 
the verb to lave, in the indicative mode, present tense ; — past 
fatore tense. 
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PRIBUIT FSmVBOT TSHSB. 

Singular, PbtraL 

1. I have been loved 1. We have been loved 

o 5 ^^^ ^^® ^^^^ loved 2 5 ^^^ ^^® ^^"^ loved 

* ( Thou bast been loved C ^® have been loved 
8. He has been loved 8. The^ have been loved 

PABT TBBFBOT TBNSB. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I had been loved 1. We bad been loved 

o 5 ^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ loved * 2 •[ ^^^ '^^ ^'^ loved 

* ( Thou hadst been loved * ( Ye had been loved 
8. He had been loved 8. They had been loved 

FUTim FBBVBOT TBV8B. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I Bhall have been loved 1. We shall have been loved 

^ 5 You will have been loved « J You will have been loved 

( Thou wilt have been loved * ( Ye will have been loved 

8« He "vill have been loved 8. Thej will have been kted ^ 

INFINITIVB MOBE. 
Present^ To be loved Present perfect^ To have been knred 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

" PmSSENT TBirSB. 

5m^,Be loved. or |J|^„»«^ 
PW, Be loved, or {g^-^^ 

PABTICIPLES. 
Impeffect, Being loved Perfect, { }^^ ^^ ^^^ 

§161. Synopm of To be Loved. 

IKDIGATTVB. 

Present, I am loved Pres, perfect, I have been loved 

Past, I was loved Past perfect, I had been loved 

Future, I shgll be loved Fut, perfect, I shall have been loved 

Conjugate this verb in the indicatiye mode, present perfect ; — past pel 
feet; — future perfect tense. Give the infinitive present; — present per 
feet; — Ae imperative ; — the participles. Give the synopsis of to *k 
laved. 
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PreMnly To be loved Present perfect^ Tfiha;fth^eai]KPnd 

mPBBATITX. 

PreeefU^ Be loved, or Be jcm or diou loved 

PAXTI0ZPLB8. 

hnperfeet^ Being loved Petfect^ Loved, Having bMa loved 



f 15S. CONJUGATION OF THE IBBEGULAE VBBB 
TO SEE. 

PBOrOIPAL PABT8. 

Pruentj See. Poi^, Saw. Perfeet Participle^ Seea. 

INDICATIYE MODE. 



^ 1. I tee 1. We see 

o (You see « fYouaee 

*• iThoueeert ** (Ye tee 

8. He sees 8. Thejsee 

PAST Tnnn. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I saw 1. We saw 

« f You saw « f^oasaw 

^ iThousawest ^' | Ye saw 

8. He saw '" 8. Thej saw 

TUTIUUI TBMSX. 

1. I shall see 1. We shall see* 

Q jYouwiHsee « (YoawHlsee 

(Thou wilt see - (Ye will see 

8. He will see 8. Iliej will, see 

Conjugate the verb to «««, in the indicative mode, present tense;— 
past tense;— futore tense;— present perfect;— past perfect;— ftiters 
perfect In the infinitive present ; — present perfect. In the imperative. 
Give the partidples. 
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TBVf S. 

1. I have seen 1. We have seen 

o 5 Y<m have seen ^ 5 ^^^ ^^® ^^^ 

^' {Hioiibastsee^ ^' | Ye ba^o seen 

S. He has seen ^ 8." Thej have seen 

FAST rmnwmm Tiirss. 
jilfitjifcr- PhtraL 

I had seen 1. We had seen 

(Yon had seen o (Y<m had seen 

iThoahadstseen ^'^Ye had seen 

S. BahadMe^ I. ^Thejrhadseen 



S. 



jrUTUHB FBBVBOT TKKSB. 

Smgvdar. PktraL 

l» I sihall haye seen U We shall haye seen 

^ C Y^ nill have seen a f You wffl have seen 

{ Thoa wilt haye seen ' ( Ye irill hay e seen 

I. He mil have seen 3. Thej will haye seen 

IKElNITTVE MODE. 
Pmenij To see Present per/ectf To have seen. 

QfFEBATTVE MOBS. 



FABTICIFLBS. » 

Imferfed^ Seeing P€r/^, Haying ^aen 

§ 158. /^fn<>p«it ^ To See. 

moiOJLnyn. 

jFVesmfy I see PresenJi perfatti I haye ee«n 

P(8K| I saw Piutpmfeet^ Ibada^en 

Fwtm% IshaDaee* Future perfect^ 1 AtSSiYiKf^ wbm, 



JPnsMfi^Tosee P^e9«n<pef/ec^ Tohi^yeseen 

Girt the synopsis of to W 
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Present, See, or See thoa or joa 

FABTIOIPLBt. 

Lnper/ect, Seeing Perfect f Haiing seen 

PBOGRESSIVE FORM OF THE VEBB. 
§ 154. The progresdve form of a verb is employed to 
denote the ootitinuance of an action or state. It is com- 
posed of an imperfect participle and one of the. fomis of 
the verb tobe; 9Aj ^^Imn writing a letter; '' -^ ^^He U 
ftadyifig French.'' 

§ 155. Synopsis of 1o Write , in the Progremvt Farm. 

INDICATIYB. 

Pree^ I am writing Pres.perf^ I hsve been wridag 

Patty I was writii^ Pastperf, I had beenTrriting 

FtU^ I shall be writing Fut. perf, I shall have been writing 

unniraTiys. 
Present^ To be writing Present perfect, to haye been writing 

IMPERATrrS. 

Present, Be writing, or Be thou or you writing 

FABTIOIFLBS. « 

Imperfact, Writing Perfect^ Having been writing 

The AttxSiarif D o. ^ 

{ 156. In sentences which express emphasis, inteirogation, or 
negation, the .present and past tenses of the in^cative and sub- 
jnnctiye modes, and the present imperative, ire often fonned bj 
the aid of the auxiliary veib do; UBy^ldo know it to be true ;" — 
**Do you intend to return to^nonow 7" — <* I <^ not understand 
you." 

What is the progressive form of a verb ? Of what is it composed ? 
Gire the synopsis of to inite, in the progressive form. Ik what sentmeeg is 
tkeauxilicarydoemphjfedt Examples. What tmsesars often firmed by ths 
mi ^ the auxiliary do f 

10 
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§ 157. Synopm of To Hear, with the Auxiliary Do. 

INDIOATITB. 

Present, I do h«ap Peat, I did hear 

8UBJ UM GTI YE. 

Pre$erU,J£ldohd^ Pa«e, If I did hear 

IM^^VATITB. 

PreserUj Do hear, or Do thou or 70a hear. 
Bbm. — Do, as a principal Terfojis ooniiigated like other inegular Terfaa. 

INTERROGATIVE i'ORK. 
§ 158. In interrbgatiye sentences, when the verb has no auxil- 
iary, ike nominative is j^ed after the verb , when one auxiliary; 
is used, the nominatiye is placed between the MLxiliafy and t&r 
principal verb ; and when more auxiliaries than one a>*^ Amplojed 
the nominatiye is placed after the first. 

§ 169. Synopaia^of To Hear, vsed Interroffotiv^ly 

INDICAtiyB. 

Pre*., Hear I ? or Do I hear ? Pres, per/,, Have I heard ? 
Past, Heard I? or Did I hear? Pastperf^ Had I heard? 
Fut^ Shdllhear? Fut.perjr., ShaU I have heard *. 

NEGATIVE FORM. 
§ 160. A verb is conjugated n^atively hj introducing the ad 
verb fwt in connection with it; as, / know not; I do not knowf 1 
shaU not hao^ knoum; I should not have been hnoton. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 161. «I was.^'* — "He had been." — "They think." — 
" We win return." — « Strive to improve." — « It is found." 
— "If we shall hear." — "Thou canst see." — "If he had 
been." — "If he would learn." — " Shall I read?" — "Can 
it be understood ? " — " Honor thy father and thy mother." 

Give the syntqms (f to hwr^wkk^awaliofy do, WhatitthepUue tf 
the nommatioe, in interrogative sentences f Oiue the spwpsis of the verb to 
hear, used intemtgatively. Bow is a tferb conjugated negativdy f Eran^)ks, 
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Give the mode, tense, number, and person, of each of the verbs in the 
foregoing sentences. Which of them are in the potential form of the indica'' 
five mode f Which in the potential form of the subjunctive f 

Mention a verb in the third person plui*al of the past perfect snbjano- 
tive. One in the present imperative. One in the present perfect infini- 
tive. One in the first person singular of the future perfect indicative. 
One in the third penon singular of the present or future indicative, and poten- 
tial form. Mention three perfect participles. Three imperfect participles. 
Mention a verb in the third person singular of the present perfect indica- 
tive, and passive voice. Give the mode, tense, person, number,and voice, 
of the following verbs : — will write ; — was written j — began j — to have 
been seen;: — had heard. [A variety of similar directions should be 
sidded by the teacher.] 

Write sentences containing examples of verbs in the common form of 
the indicative and subjunctive modes; — in the potential indicative andpo* 
fential subjunctive ; — in the imperative and infinitive modes ; — contain- 
ing examples of both imperfect and perfect participles ; — of verbs in the 
passive voice ; — containing examples 0/ shall and will, correctly employed, 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 162. An irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by adding d or edio the 
present; as, Bee^ saw, seen; gOj wenty gone. 

§ 163. The following list <!omprises nearly all the simple irregu- 
lar verbs in our Ungaage. 

Rem. 1. — When more forms than one are used in the past 
tense or perfect participle, that which stands first is to be preferred. 

LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Present Past. PSrf Part. 

Abide abode abode 

Am or be was been 

•What is an irregular verb 1 Examples. Give the past tense and per- 
feet participle (f the verb abide ; — of the verb am ; — cf the verb awake. 
[The teacher should proceed in this manner through the list, and repeat 
the exercise till the pupils are able to name with readiness the past tense 
and perf&st participle of all the irregular verbs.] 
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^ * 


PmoA. 


Past 


Perf.pmt 


Awake 




awaked 


C Bear (to bring forth) bore, biure* 
\ Bear (to 8iwtain),/or- bore, bare* 


bom 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begm 


began 


begun 


Bend, wn- 


bent, bended 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft, bereaved 


bfreft, bereaved 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bind, im-, re- 


bid, bade 


bidden, bid 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, Mt 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake* 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Brine 
Build, 1^, up- 


brought 


brought 


built, bmlded 


built, builded 


Born 


burned, burnt 


burned, burnt 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


east 


cast 


Catch 


- caugh^ catchedt 


caught, catchedt 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave (to adhere) 
Cleave (to split) 


cleaved, dave* 


deaved 


dove, deft, cUve* 


cloven, deft 


Cling 
Clothe 


dung 


dung 


dothed, dad 


dothed, dad 


Come, &e-, ooer' 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crowed, crew 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Daret (to venture) 


dared, durst 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, dealed 


dealt, dealed 


S^S 


dug, digged 


dug, digged 


Do, tm,- !»»-, over- 


did 


done 


Draw, wUh- 


drew 


drawn 


Dream 


dreamed, dreamt 


dreamed, dreamt 


Drink 


drank 


drank,^ drunk 


Drive 


drove, drave* 


driven 


♦ Obsolete. f Obsolescent. % Dare, to challenge, is regn 



\ " Prom the disagreeable idea excited by the participle drunk, drank has 
been long in polite usage adopted instead ofiV--Walker, the Lexuographtr, 

" If we mistake not, drank is oftener used by good writers thwi £v«t^.or 
drunken J** — Fowle, 

I>rank is also riven as a perfect participle of drink by Sanborn, Webster, 
Goldsbury, Jenkms, Kirkham, Powers, Fletcher, R. W. Gre^, Frazee! 
Parkhurst, Badgley, Jones, Davis, Weld!, Day, Whiting, Beall, and othewT 
^ Exajnples: — ♦* Bats and hideot^ birds had drank up the oil which boun 
shed the perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin."— JbAiww*. " The odd 
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DweU 

Eat 

Pall,i«. 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Fly 

Forsake 

Freeze 

Freight 

Get, be-, for- 

Qild 

Qird, 6e-, un-, en - 

Gire, for-f mu' 

'Q^jfiyre-y under- 

Qrave, ai- 

Grind 

Grow 

Hangt 

Hove 

Heari<wer- 

Qeaye 

Hew 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold, be-, witk'f u 

Hurt 



Kneel 
Knit 

Know, y&re- 
Lade4 (to load) 
Lay (to place), in- 
Lead, mt«- 
Leave 
Lend 
Let 
LieU (to recline) 



PaC ' 


Perf. Part, 


dwelt, dwelled 


dwelt, dwelled 


ate, eat 


eaten 


feU 


fallen 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


found 


fled 


fled 


flung 


flung 


flew . 


flown 


forsook 


forsaken 


froze 


frozen 


freighted 


fraught, freighted 


got, gat* 


got, gotten 


girt,giraea 


StMd 


gave 


given 


went 


g9ne 


graved 


graven, gvav^d 


ground 


ground 


hung 


grown 
hung 


had 


had 


heard 


heard 


heaved, hove 


heaved, hoven* 


hewed 


hewn, hewed 


hid 


hidden, hid 


hit 


hit 


held 


held,holdent 


hurt 
kept 
kneeled, knelt 


hurt 
kept 
kneeled, faieU 


knit, knitted 


knit, knitted 


knew 


known 


laded 


hiden 


laid 


hud 


led 


led 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


Uy 


lain 



wate? that waa drani."—I^es, Bbpkins. "The man hath dranJk,"— 
Soutkey, "Such a discourse coulu have emanated only flrom a mind 
which had dranit deeply from the fountains of experience, observation, and 
reflection.*' — Horace Mann, 

" It is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 
The dew tmit lay upon the morning grass.** — Bryant, 
* Obsolete. i t Obsolescent 

I Han^, to take away life by hanging, is regular ; as, " Judas departed, 
and went and hanged himself.** ^ 



4 Lade, to dk>, is regular. 
10* 



n Ids, to deceive, is regular. 
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BmenL 


PatL 


PerfiPart 


Light 


lighted, fit 


lighted, Ut 


LMd, 101-, oiwr^ 


loaded 


loaded, loaden* 


LmT 


h)St 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, mowed 


Pay,?*- 


paid 


paid 


Pent (to endoee) 

Put 

Quit 


penned, pent 

put 

quit, quitted 


pent, penned 
put 
quitted, quft 


Bead 


read 


read 


Bend ' 


rent 


rent 


Bid 


rid 


rid 


Bide 


rode, rid* 


rode, ridden, rid* 


Bing 


rang, rung 


rung 


Bise,a- 


rose 


risen 


Bire 


riyed 




Bnn,e«^ 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, sawed 


S^,t0i-,^iwi. 


said . 


said 


Seethe 


saw 
souffht 
seethed, sod 


seen 
soudit 
seemed, sodden 


SeU 


sold 


sold 1 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, 50. 


set 


set^ 


^e^^ 


sat 

shook 


sat 
shaken 


Shape, aitf- 


shaped 


shifted, shapen 


Shi^ 


shared 


shared, shaven 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn, sheared 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, shined 




Shoe 


shod 


shod' 


Shoot, MMT- 


shot 


shot 


Show or shew 


showed or shewed 


shown or shewn 


Shied 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shrunk, shrank 


shrunk 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


i^ . 


sang, sung 
sunK, san£ 


sung 
sni£ 


SUj 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 
SUde 


slept 
slid / 


sln>t 
slidden,sUd 


SUng 


slung, slang* 


fa 


Slit 


sUt, sUtted 


sUt, sUtted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten, smit 


Sowt (to scatter) 


sowed 


sown, sowed 


* Obsolete. f Pm», to write, is regular.^ 


1 Sew, to stitoh, is regular. 
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Alrtstfift 


Past 


Perf, Peart, 


fp*^** 


spoke, spake* 


spoken, spoke 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


8pdl,««. 


speUed, spelt 


spelled, speh 


Spend, mu- 


spent 


spent 


SpDl 


spilt, spilled 


spilt, spilled 


Spin 


spun, span* 


spun 


SpitI 


spit, spat* 


spit,spitten* 


SplU 


split 


spUt 


Spread, aoer-^ bt- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, spmiq- 


sprang 


Stand, witk^, mda^ 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


sack 


stack 


stuck 


Sting 


stong 
strode,8tiM 


stung 
stridden, strid 


Strike 


strack 


strack, stricken!* 


String 


Strang 


strung 


Strire 


strore 


striven 


Strowor 8lrew,6*- 


strowed or strewed 


\ strown, strowed 
[ strewn, strowed 


Swear, /br- 


iwore, swaro* 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, sweated 




Sweep 
Swel 


swept 
sweDed 


swept 
swollen, swieOad 


Swim ^ 


swam, swum 


swum 


Swing [re-t over' 


swung 


swung 


T^ii«;.,iijrf»s5i., 


took 


taken 


tanght 


tangliA 


Tear 


tore, tare* 


torn 


TeU,>^ 
Think, 6a- 


toM 
thought 


told 
thought 


Thrive 


throTe, thriyed 


thriven, tluived 


Throw, ovtT' 


threw 


thrown 


Thnut 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread, IV. 


trod 


trodden, trod 


Wax 


waxed 


waxed, waxen 


Wear 


wore 




WeaT0,im- 


wove 


woven, wove 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Wet 


wet, wetted 


wet, wetted 


Whet 


whetted, whet 


whetted, whet 


Wm 


won 


won ' 


Wind,im- 


wound 


wound 


Work 


worked, wrought 


worked, wrought 


Wring 


wrung, wring^ed 


wrang, wringed 


Write 


wrote, writ* 


written, writ 


Ruf.2. — Wfaenthe 


past tense is a monosrllable not dnding in a sin- 


t^t Towel, the aeeond person singnlar of the solemn style is generally 


« Obsolete. 


1 Spii, to put on a spit, is regular. 
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formed bj the addition of est ; as, hearded, JUddeit, toohuL Badtt^ weal, 
mufitti and didH^ are exceptions. 

Rem. 8. — Compound verbs (except welcome and hehcme^ wMch 

are regular) are conjugated like the simple verbs from which thej* 

are formed; as, «ec, «aw, seen; foresee, foresaw^ foreseen. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS.-' 

§ 164. A defective verb is one that cannot be used in 
all the modes and tenses. Thus, we cannot say, " I had 
ixmldj'' *^ I shall can;' etc. 

The defecdve verbs are can, could, may, mighty shaU^ sJundd, fetU, 
wotUd, must, ought, quoth, and betoare, / 

UNIPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 165. A unipersonaV verb is one that is tmed only in 
the third person smgular; as, It haiU; It mows; It 
behoves. 

Rem. — Methinks is an anomaloas word, compoaQded of me and t&cnib. 
It is generally ranked with anipersonal verbs. 

EXERCISES. 

f 166. Write sentences containing examples of inegnlar verbs;— -of - 
defective verbs ; — of nnipersonal verbs. 

How an compound verbs conjugated f What is a defective verb! 
Enumerate the defective verbs. What is a anipersonal verb ? Examples. 

» The term impersonal is commonly applied to this class of verbs ; but 
a word which is always employed in one of the three grammatical persons, 
cannot, with any degree of propriety, be said to be wUfumt person. 

'* As to the verbs which some granmiarians have called impersonal, there 
are. in fact, no snch thion in the English language." — Cobbett. 

** This form is commom^r called impersonal; but this denomination is in- 
correct and inadnusaible, since these verbs are really in the third person." 
— De Sacy. 

Hiley denominates these verbs monopersonal; and De Sacy, Sntcliffe, 
and Mercian, call them verbs of the third person. The term tmipersonal is 
adopted m the Enelisb grammars of Crane and Fowle, in Bachi*s Italiaa 
Grammar, and in the French grammars of Bolmar and Bugard. 
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THE ADVERB. 

§ 167. An Adverb* is a. word used to modify the senae 
of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, "He is 
not understood ;" — " A remarhbly diligent boy ;'* 
— "He speaks very fluently." 

Rex. 1. — Adverbr generally express itt one word what would other- 
wise require two or more. ^ Thos, now is used for at this time ; there, for 
inthati 



Rsx. 2. — Many adverbs are formed by the union of two or more 
words. Hins, itubed is composed of in and deed ; eometimtSf of tome and 
Hmee ; herein^ of hen and m. 

§ 168. Adverbs may be divided into several daases, of which the 
fi^wing are the most important : — 

1. Adverbs pf Manner ; bb, jusdy^ rapidly, 

2. Of Place ; as, here, there. 

8. Of Time ; as, now, soon, latdy. 

4. Of Degree ; as, more, less, hardly, 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, certainly, doubtless, 

6. Of Negation ; 9s, not^ no, 

Bsx. 1. — Other classes might be enumerated, but they are less dis- 
tfaictly marked ; and the different uses of adverbs are so numerous that a 
perfect classification is impracticable. 

' Bsx. 2. — The words to-day, Unught, ttHmrrow, and yesterday, thoii|^ 
sometimes classed with adverbs, are properly noons. 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

§ 169. A conjunctive adverb b olae that performs the office of a 
modifier and also of a connective ; as, ^ When Crusoe saw the sav- 
ages, he became greatly alarmed." 

COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 
§ 170. Many adverbs, like adjectives, admit of comparison. 

What is an adverb ? Examples. Name the principal dosses of adverbs, 
and give examples of each. What is a coi\junctive adverb t Examples, 

* The term adverb is derived from the two Latin words, ad and verBttm 
whish signify to a verb. 
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Most of those ending in ly are compared by mare and mast; as, 
wisely f mare wisely^ mast tmsely. 

A few are compared by adding er and est ; as, soan^ toanetf 
soanesL 

The following are compared irregularly : — 

Far \ ^^^^^^^ farthest Little, less, least 

♦ 1 further, furthest Much, more, most 

Well, oetter, best 111 or badly, worse, worst 

EXERCISES. 

§ 171. " The tree grows very rapidly." — " Ii*on is much 
harder than copper." — " Fortune sometimes favors those 
whom she afterwards destroys." — " Diligence is seldom un- 
rewarded." —" Truth never fears examination, however 
rigid it may be." — "Whatever is done willingly is done 
welL" 
Point out the adverbs iu the foregoing sentences. Give the cLass of each. 
Name three adverbs ending mly; — three that do not end in ly. 
Write sentences containing examples of adverbs which modify verbs, 
acyectives, and other adverbs. 

WriU sentences containing adverbs of manner^ place^ timey degree^ affirmor 
fjon, and negation. 



THIS PREPOSITION. 

§ 172. A Prepomtwn^ is a word used to express the 
relation of a noun or pronoun depending upon it, to some 
other word in .the sentence ; as, '' He went from Boston 
to Albany ; " — " Washington was the father of his 
country." 

How an adverbs ending in ly generally compared 1 Examples, Crivt ez- 
amples of adverbs compared by er andeet ; — of adverbs compared irregularly. 
What is a preposition 1 Examples. 

* The term preposition is derived ftom the Latin vord prttposihu^ which 
signifies J * 
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Bbx; — Intfafl Ibregofaig examples, yVvm ezpveiaef the relatioii be- 
tween went and Botton ; to, the relation between went and AJbatof ; and, 
tft the relation hetwetn fxther and country, 

f 173. The following list of prepositions embraces most of those in 



at 

athwart 

before 

behind 

below 

beneath 

beside or 

besides 

between 

betwixt 

beyond 



About. 

above 

across 

after 

aeaimt 

along 

amid or 

amidst 

among or 

amongst 

around 



by 


on 


under 


concemmg 


over 


underneath 


down 


respecting 


nntU 


during 


round 


unto. 


except 


since 


up 


excepting 


through 


upon 


for 


throughout 


w5th 


from 


till 


within 


m 


to 


without 


into 


toward, or 


worth* 


of 


towards 


I 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

§ 174. A Conjunetionf is a word that is used to ccst- 
nect words or sentences ; as, ^' Seven and five are 
twdve ; " — << Straws swim on the surface ; but pearls 
he at the bottom." 

Rem. — The words belonging to this part of speech do not admit of a 
satisfactory division into classes.! 

What is a conjunction 1 Examples. 

* ** Worth has the constmction of a preposition^ as it admits of the objec- 
tive case after it, without an intervening preposition." — Worcester's Diet, 

" The word toorth is often followed by an objective, or a participle which 
it appears to govern ; as, ' If your arguments prodnce no conviction, they 
are worth noming to me.' — '^This is life indeed, life worth preserving.* 
It is not easy to determine to what part of speech worth here belongs. Dr. 
Johnson calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the objective after it, which 
some suppose to be sovemed by of understood. In this supposition, it is 
gratuitously assume^ that worth is equivalent to worthy, after which of 
should be expressed ; as, ' Whatsoever is worthy o/* their love, is worth their 
anger.* ^nt, as worth appears to have no certain characteristic of an adiee- 
tive, some call it a noun, and suppose a double elli|>8is ; as, * The book is 
[of the] worth [of] a dollar.* Tms is still less satisfactory; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why worth is 
not a preposition, govemii^ the noun or participle.** — G, Brown, 

Worth IS also classed witti prepositions oy Davis, Everest, Jenkins, Todd, 
Badgley, and others. 

t The term conjunction is derived from the Latin word conjungo^ which 
si^fies to join together, 

X " The old distinction of conjunctions into eapidative and disjunetwf 
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f 176. TlM IbUoiriH ^ * M of «lM iPDcds noit fin^MBl^ «^^ 
as eoojanctioiif : — 

And but neither than though 

although either nor that unless 

as for notwithstanding then when&iie 

beoaoae if or therefore yet 

both lest since 



THE. INTERJECTION. 

^ 176. An Iwtetjectum* is an exclamatory word, used 
merely to express some passion or emotion. 

The following list of inteijeetlons includes most of those which are fat 
general nse:— 
Ah! alat! JU! ha! hallo! indeed! to! 0! oh! pshaw! ho! weUomit 
Bbm. — Other parts of sneech are freqaently nsed to perform the of- 
fice of interjections ; as, hatnb! surprmng! meny! 

EXEBCISES. 
S 177, "Of what use are riches without happiness?" — 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them." — " The sun, moon, and stars, achnonish us 
of a superior and superintending power.** — " Ri^teousness 
exaltetfi a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people." — 
"Whence are thy beams, Sunl " 

What is an inteijection ? Examples. 

was foonded in error, and is, happily, going into disuse in onr grammars." 

** ConjnnotioQs are generally divided into eopulativs tnd dit^mutwe; but 
more oonfiuion than practical advantage seems to be derived nom the divis- 
ion.** — Ooodanow. 

" I shall not take np time^ and conftise the understanding of the learner, 
by dividing the woros considered as conjunctions, into eojmtative dujunc- 
tw0^oonee$swe^ etc." — L&wig. 

^ The ooomion division of the words tenned ooi\junetions, into Mfm&rtMMV 
as and; du^unetive^ as either^ or, neither ^ nor^ etc ; eonee$siwe, as though^ 
although^ t^; adver§ative, as bui. however; eauecd^ as for^ heemtue^ finee; 
motive, as therefore^ wherefore^ then ; eonditionalf as if; exapHv^f as tiM- 
lese; deserves little consideration." — ChrarU. 

» The term interjection is derived fWnn the Latin word interyeetue, which 
signifies thrown between. 
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Point out the j^epositiottB, cp qj i tt olion g , and inteijeetioiiB, in tfat fbre- 
going sentences. 

Write sentences containing examples of prepositions, conjnnctioDS, and 
hiteijections. 



DERIVATION. 

§ 178. Derivation is that part of Etymobgy which 
treats of the origin and primary signification of words. 

BxM. — The words of every coldvated language may be r^ 
duced to groups or families, each of which is composed of words 
related to each otiher l^ identit)r of origin and similarity of signifi- 
cation. Thus, the words Juadee, justify^ justification, J^*^99 adjust^ 
re&djusty unjust^ injustice^ etc., are all kindred words, connected 
with the common parent just So also, the words terrace, terrar 
queou8, terrene, terrestrial, terrier, territory, inter, interment, disin^ 
ter, Mediterranean, subterranean, etc., are all connected with their 
parent terra, ike earth. 

§ 179. Words are divided into two general classes : — 
primitive and derivative, 

A primitive word is one fliat is not derired from any 
other word or words in the language ; as, man^ obey. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
primitive word. or words ; as, mavXy^ disobey. 

OKIGm OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

§ 180. The basis of the English language is the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was introduced into England fix)m Germany 
about the middle of tiie fifth century. 

Rem. — This original stock, besides being greatly modified hy 
nse, has received large additions from other languages. The inya- 

What is derivation ? To what nupy tU v)ords of every eiiitivaledianjptaffe 
k reduced f Examples, Into what two general classes are words divided ? 
What is a primitive word? Examples. A derivative word ? Examples. 
What is the basis oR onr language 1 
11 
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non of the Danes a&d Normans introduced many Danish and 
Norman-French words ; and a great number of Latin and Greek 
words have been »nce incorporated. We are also indebted for 
some of our words to the French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
other languages. 

PRBFIXKS AND SUFFIXES. 

§ 181. Most of the derivative words of our language, 
are formed by the 2ud of prefixeB and mffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the 
beginning of a word ; as, aloft, rebuild, overcome. 

A stcffix is a letter or syllable, joined to the end <^ a 
word ; as, stormy, proudZy, lawZew. 

Bbm. 1. — Most of the suffixes do not admit of precise and accurate 
definitions. 

Kbx. 2. — Two or more prefixes or suffixes are sometimes employed 
hi the same word; as, rediscover^ power/W/y. Rediscover contains two 
prefixes, re and dis ; and powerfidUf^ two suffi[xes,yW and ly» 

Rem. S. — Many of the roots or essential parts of the words before 
which prefixes are placed, are not osed as distinct words in oar language. 

Rem. 4. — When a prefix ends in a sound that will not readily 
unite with the sound of the word before which it is placed, the final 
letter of the prefix is oftened changed or cnnitted ; as, ignoble, for 
innoble; coexist j for cqnexisU 

Unglish or Saxon Prefixes. 

§ 182. The following are the prefixes of English or Saxon origin, 
with their significations : — 

1. ^signifies on, in, or at; as, ashore, on shore ; asleep, in sleep, 

2. Be signifies upon, over, about, etc.; as, bespeak, bedew, be- 
sprinkle. 

8. For signifies /ram or against; as, ybrbear, forbid. 
4. Fore signifies be/ore ; as, foresee, foretell. 

What changes has our language undergone since the period of the Ang^ 
Scuons'i How are roost English deriratiyes' formed ? What is a prefix 1 
Examples. What is a suffix? Examples. What is sometimes done tmtk 
the final letter of a prefix f 

[Pupils should be required to give the signification of each of ih< 
prefixes, with copious illustratire examples.] 
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5. Mis signifies torong^ erroneouSf or defective; as, mitconduct, 
tnwrule. 

6. Out signifies beyond, more, or exterior; as, oti^ron, offdiye, 
outddQ, 

7. Over implies excess or superiority; as, overdo, overcome. 

8. ^n denotes negation or privation; as, uncertain, unbind. 

9. Under generally signifies beneath, inferior^ or subordinate ; as, 
underl&y, underanne, 

IQ. Up denotes elevation or subversion; as, tipland, tipset 
11. With generaUj denotes opposition or separation ; as, mth- 
standy toithdiKW. 

Latin Prefixes. 

§ 183. The fbllowitig are the principal prefixes deriyed fWun the 
Latin, with their significations : — 

1. Aydby or abs, signifies /rom ; as, avert, to turn firom ; absolve, 
to release from ; abstract, to draw finom. 

2. Ad signifies to or at; as, adjom, to join to. In composition 
this prefix may become a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, or, as, or at; Uf 
ascend, accede, a/fix, oj^fgrandize, oAot, annex, appeal, arrest, 
assume, attract. 

S. Ante signifies before ; as, antecedent, going before ; antedilu- 
vian, before the Flood. 

4. Circum signifies round or about; as, ctrcumnavigate, to sail 
roimd. 

5. Con signifies with or together; as, convoke, to call together. 
This prefix takes also the forms co, cog, col, com, and cor; as, co- 
here, co^rnate, co/lect, compress, correlative. 

6. CofUra signifies against ; as, contradict, to speak against This 
prefix is sometimes changed to counter; as, cownteract 

7. De generally agnifies /rom or doton ; as, deduce, to draw from ; 
(debase, to bring down. 

8. Dw generally implies separation or rfisumon; as, dissolve. It 
has sometimes a Qegative use ; as, cf/sapprove. Dis takes also the 
forms di and dif; as, diverge, diffuse, "^ 

9. E 01 ex signifies out, out of, or from; as, eject, to cast out ; 
evade, to escape from. This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef; 
as, eccentric, e/face. 

10. Extra signifies beyond, or more than ; as, exft-aordinary. 
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11. In, belbre an adjectiTe, has a negatiye aignification, neaxfy 
equivalent to not; s^ inactive, not active ; irisecure, not secure. 
Before & verb, in signifies in, into, or against ; as, insert, to place in ; 
inctict, to speak against This prefix takes also the forms en, tin, ig, 
H, irj and em; as, engrave, implacable, ^oble, iflegal, irradiate, 
emboss. 

12. Inter signifies between or among; as, intervene, to come be- 
tween ; intersperse, to scatter among. 

IS, Ob generally signifies against; as, o&stmct, to build against 
Ob takes also the forms oc, o/j and op; bs, occur, o/Tend, expose. 

14. Per generally signifies through or by; as, /jervade, to pass 
through ; |>erchance, by chance. 

15. Pre or prce signifies be/ore; 93, precede, to go before. 

16. Pro signifies /or, ybWA, or fortoard; as, pronovoiy for a noun ; 
jprovoke, to call forth ; /promote, to move forward. 

n. Re signifies again or back; as, reenter, to enter again; re- 
call, to call back. " 

18. Se denotes departure or separation ; as, recede, to withdraw 
firom. • 

19. Sub mgnifies unefer ; as, eu^scribe, to write under. Sub has 
also the forms sue, suf, sug, etip, and sits; as, eiicceed, eti/*fuse, sug^ «| 
gest, «iij»port, sti^pend. # 

20. Super generally signifies beyond, above, or over; as, super^ { 
natural, beyond nature ; supervise, to oversee. This prefix often 
becomes sur; as, xt^rcharge. 

21. Trans signifies over or beyond; as, transTer, to carry over; 
(ran^atlantic, beyond the Atlantic. 

Greek Prefixes. 

§ 184. The following are some of the principal prefixes derived 
from the Greek, with their significations :-^ 

1. ^ or an denotes privation, and is generally eqmvalent to wUh' 
out; as, atheist, without a God; anarchy, without government 

2. Anti signifies against ; as, an^ichristian, against Christianity. < 
8. Mono signifies single ; as, monosyllable, one syllable. 

4. Poly signifies many; as, poZysyUable, a word of many syllables 

5. Syn signifies with or together; as, synthesis, putting togeUier 
Syn takes also the forms sy, syl, and syni; as, ^^stem, sytiof^sm^ 
i^l^pathy. 
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SYNTAX. 

§ 185. St^ax treats of the construction of sentences, 
according to^ tile established laws of speech. 

§ 186i. A sentence is an assemblage of words making 
complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds ; — simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is a sentence that contains oidj one 
nominative and one finite verb ; as, '^ The sun rises in the 
east." 

A compound sentence is one that contains two or more 
ample sentences; as, "Industry procures competence, 
and frugality preserves it ; " — " He fills, he bounds, con- 
nects, and equals all." 

The simple sentences which imite to form a compound 
sentence, are called members or clauses. 

§ 187. The principal parts of a simple sentence are the 
subject or nominative, the verb, and the object. Thus, 
in the sentence," " Temperance promotes health," temr 
perance is the subject, promotes the verb, and health the 
object. 

Rem. — A sentence in which the verb is intransidve, has "only 
two principal parts, the subject and the verb ; as, " He runs." 

Of what does syntax treat ? What is a sentence ? Into what two 
general classes are sentences divided? What is a simple sentence? 
Examples. A compound sentence ? Examples. What are the simple 
sentences embraced in a compound sentence called ? What are the 
principal parts of a simple sentence ? Dlustrate. What are the princi 
pal parts of a sentence in which the verbis intransitive f Examples. 
11* 
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§ 188. A Phroie is a short expression, or fomf of speech; aa^ 
« At length;" — " Hand in hand." 

§ 189. Words used to explain or modify other words, are called 
adjuncts. This term embraces all the words of a simple sentence 
except the principal parts. Many adjuncts are composed of two 
or more words ; as, " Printing was inyented in theffteenth century^ 
The whole phrase, " in the fifteenth century," is here aa adjunct 
of toas invented. The and Jifteenth are also adjuncts of centwry, 

§ 190. An Idiom is a form of expresmon peculiar to a language ; 

as, *• Bear with me;" — " They came forward, to a man.** 

Rbm. — The idioms of a lan^oa^ are not goremed by the ordinary 
roles of syntax. A knowledge of them is ther^ore best acquired by oh* 
serving carefully the phraseology of the best speakers and writers. 

§ 191. Agreement is the correspondence of one word 
yriih another, in gender, number^ person, case, or form. 

§ 192. Ghvemment is the power which one word has 
over another, in determining its state. 



§ 198. RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Rule L — NoMiNATnrBS. 
The subject of a finite verb must be in ilie nominative 
case ; as, " The moon shines with borrowed light ; " — 
" Thou shalt not steal.'' 

Rule IL — Apposition. 
A noun or pronoun used to identify or explain another 
noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same case ; 
as, " The salutation of me, Paul; " — " Xenophon, the 
soldier and historian^ was a disciple of Socrates.'' 

WhoA is a phrase 9 Examples, What is an adjunct f Examples. What 
is an idiom f Examples, What is agreement? What is gOTemment? 
What is the rule respecting nominatiTes ? Examples. What is the 
'le respecting apposition ? Examples. 
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The possessive case is governed by the nomi which de- 
notes the thing possessed; as, "The «uw'« rajs;" — 
" My native land." 

RuuB lY. — Ini>bpsni>ent Casb. 
When a noun or pronoun is used absolutely, having no 
dependence on any other word, it is put- in the indepen- 
dent case ; as, " These are thy glorious works, Paarewt of 
good ; " — " -Hi that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

Bulb V. — Prowouns. 
Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, in gender, 
number, and person ; as, ^^ On the seventh day, Grod 
ended hU work which he had made ; " — ** Every tree is 
known by it% fruit." 

Bulb VL — Prokouks. 
When two or more words denoting different objects are 
taken conjointly, forming one common antecedent, the 
pronoun agreeing with them must be in the plural number ; 
as, ^^ Virtue and good breeding render (heir possessors 
truly amiable." * 

Bulb Vn. — Pronouns. 
When two or more antecedents in the singular, are so 
connected that the pronoun agrees with each term sepwar 
rately, or with one of them exclusively, the pronmm should 
be in the singular number. 

.BespectJDg possessiyes? Examples. Bespecting the iadependent 
case ? Examples. Bespecting the agreement of pronouns ? Examples. 
Bespecting the agreement of a pronoun with two or more wordft denot- 
ing different objects, taken conjointly 1 Examples. What is the rule 
respecting the agreement of a pronoun with each of two or more antece- 
dents taken separately, or with one of them exclusiyely ? 
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Excmptes : — " Man is not snch a maelnne as a clock or a watch, which ^ 
moves merely as t< is moved ; ** — '* He, and no one else, was allowed 
to follow hi8 inclinations ; " — " Every good act and every good pur- 
pose will receive its reward.** 

Rule VIII. — Adjectives. 
Adjectives belong to the nouns or pronouns which 
they qualify or define ; as, " -4. good man ; " — " These 
things." 

Rule IX. — Verbs. — Agreement. 
A verb must agree with its nominative, in number and, 
person ; as, " I go ; " — " Thou aeest ; " — " He hears.^* 

Rule X. — Verbs. — Agreement. 
When two or more nominatives denoting different ob- 
jects are taken 9onjointly, formmg one common subject, 
the verb agreeing with them should be in the plural num- 
ber; as, "Socrates and Plato toere eminent philoso- 
phers;" — "The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delisted existence." 

Rule XL — Verbs. — Agreement. 
When two or more singular nominatives are so con- 
nected that the verb agrees with each subject separately, 
or with one of them to the exclusion of the others, the 
verb should be in the singular number. 
Examples : — ** Duty, and not interest, was his constant rule of action ; ' 
^ " Nor dond, nor speck, nor stain, breaks the serene of heaven ; "— 
" Neither astrology, nor alchemy, deserves the name of a science ; ** — 
" In every ti-ibe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exaited a 
particular family ; ** — " Csesar, as well as 'Cicero, toas remarkable for 

ExsTmples. What is the general rule for adjectives ? Examples. The 
rule respecting the agreement of verbs ? Examples. Respecting the 
agreement of a verb with two or more nominatives denoting different ob- 
jects taken conjointly ? Examples. 
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his eloqaence; " -«** Tidae it the kingdoon, and the power, and the 

glory." 

" Every tongue and every eye 
Does homage to the passer-by." 

Rule XIL — Verbs. — GtOvbrnmekt. 
Tranaitive verbs, in the active voice, govern the objec 
tive case; as, "I have heard him;^\---^'' Sbnor thy 
fci£h/&r and thy motheny 

Rule XnL — Sams Cass. 
Intransitive and passive verbs have the same case after 
them as before them, when both words refer to the same 
person or thmg ; as, ^^ Society is the true iphere of human 
virtue;" — "They wished Urn to be their Tdng;^^ — 
"^ soon became the leader of his party;"— "J2fe 
was chosen librarian ; " — " S&mer has been styled the 
prince of poets." 

Rule XIV. — Govkrkment of the iNFiNinvB. 
The infinitive mode may be governed by a verb, a noun, 
or an adjective ; as, "/Sini;« to ifnprove;^^ — "I am in 
haste to return; " — "The ship was ready to saiV* 

Bulb XV. — Tenses. 
In the use of verbs, those tenses should be employed 
which express correctly the sense intended. 

RUJLE XVL — FABtlCtPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns ; as, " He stood 
leaning on his spade, and gazing at the brightness in the 
west." 

What is the rule respecting two or more lingular nominatives 8# con- 
nected that the verb agrees with each separately, or with one to the ex- 
clusion of the others ? Examples. What is the rule respecting transi- 
tive verbs 1 Examples. Respecting the same case ? Examples. Re- 
ipecting the« government of infinitives? Examples. What is the rule 
nroectiiigteniett What is the rule respecting partidoles 1 BxwnRlei. 
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Rule XVBL — Adverbs. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs ; 
as, ^^ Men frequently contend for trifles;" — "It was 
very thankfully received." 

Rule XVni. — Conjunctions. 
Conjunctions connect words or sentences'; as, "Idle- 
ness and ignorance are the parents of many vices ; " — 
" He fled because he was afraid." 

Rule XIX. — Prepositions. — Relation. 
Prepositions connect words, and show the relation be- 
tween them. 

Examples : — "He travdled por pleasure ; ** — " They were destitute o» 
faod,;^ — •* This is an o^ of improvement;" — ** Ambassadors wore 
sent previously to the declarationJ* 

Rule XX. — Prepositions. — Government. 
Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, " They 
came to u9 in the Bpirit of kindness; " — " From him 
ttiat is needy, turn not away." 

Rule XXL — Interjeotions. 
Interjections have no grammatical relation to the other 
words of a sentence ; as, " These were delightful days ; 
but, alas ! they are no more." 

Rule XXQ. — General Rule. 
The different parts of a sentence should be made to 
harmonize with one another; and the several clauses 

should be so constructed and arranged as to express 

. ■ — ^ — - — ~ / 

What is the rule respecting adverbs 1 Examples. Respecting con- 
junctions ? Examples. Respecting the relation expressed by preposi- 
tions ? Examples. What do prepositions govern 1 Examples. What 
is the rule respecting inteijections 1 Examples. ^What is the general 
rnleof syntaxf ' 
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clearly flie various relations, connectioiis, and dependences 
intended, according to the best usages of the language. 

PARSING. 
§ 194. Parsing is an explanation of the properties and 
offices of words, according to the principles of grammar. 

OBDES OP PABSING. 

A Noun, and why ? — Common or Proper, and why ? — 
Gender, and why? — Person, and why? — Number, and 
why ? — Case, and why ? — Disposal, and Rule. 

An Adjective, 9X1^ why? — Class, and why?-=-If a de- 
scriptive adjective, give the Degree of Comparison, with the 
reason. — Compare it — Disposal, and Rule. 

In parsing an Article^ the pupil should tell whether it is 
Definite or Indefinite, and why ; to what it belongs ; and a»* 
sign the Rule. See Modd$ of Parsing, § 207. 

A Prqnouny and why? — Class, and why? — Gander, 
Number, and Person, and why ? — If a Relative Pronoun, 
point out its antecedent, and tell what clauses are connected 
by it — Case, and why ? — Decline it, if declinable. — Dis- 
posal, and Rule. 

A Verhy and why ? — Regular or trregular, and why ? — 

Principal parts. — Transitive or Intransitive, and why ? — 

If transitive, tell whether it is in the Active or Passive 

Voice. — Mode, and why? — Tense, and why? — Person 

and Number, and why ? — Disposal, and Rule. 

In parsing a Pafiiciple, the following order should be ob- 
served : — A Participle, and why ? — Principal parts of the 
verb. — Perfect or Imperfect, and why? — Transitive or 
Intransitive, and why ? — K Transitive, tell whether it is 
in the Active or Passive Voice. — Disposal, and Rule. 

An Adverb, and why ? — Class, and why? — Disposal, and 
Rule. 



What ii parsing 1 
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A Preposiiionj and wh]^?— ^Belation expressed, and Bole. 

A CohjuncHon^ and why ? — Connecti<m, and Bule. 

An Interjection, and why ? — Rule. 

[The Order of Parsing here givea, and the Modelt of Pcarsmg intro- 
daced in connection with the Exercises, are inserted for the guidance of 
young leiimers. It will often be found exfiedient, in parsing, to omit the 
etymdopical modifications of a word, and give only its syntax or construe' 
the office in th^ sentence. Advanced classes should attend less to the 
common Order of Parsing^ and more to the Analysis of language. It is 
hoped that teachers will take special pains to render the exercises in pars- 
ing as intdtectual as possible. I^npils should be taught that correct pars' 
ing always requires correct thinking; and thatitis in£spensabl^ necessary 
for them to understand thoroughly the sense of any piece of wnting before 
they attempt to parse it They should be reouired to explain the more 
difficult passages, by transposing the order of the words, or by expressing 
the sense in their own language ; but the words employed by the author 
should be preserved unaltered in parsing. See remarks prefixed to §§ 233 
and 945.] 



NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

RXJLK L — NOMINATIVKS. 

§ 195. The subject of a finite verb must be in the nom- 
inative case ; as, " The Tnoon slunes with borrowed 
light ; " — « Thtu Shalt not steal." 

Remark 1. — A verb in the infinitiye mode, a sentence, or a' 
phrase, sometimes performs the office of a noun or pronoun in the 
nominatiye ; as, " To err is human ; " — " That one man should be 
punished for the criAies of anot?iet, is unjust" 

Rem. 2. — In poetry, the nominatiye is sometimes omitted j as, " liyes 
there who loves his pain 1 " When the yerb is in the imperatiye mode, 
the nominatiye is frequently omitted, both in prose and poetry ; as, ^ Tahi 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of themselyes." , 

Rem. 8. — In declaratory and conditional sentences, the nomjna- 
tire usually precedes the verb ; but in interrogatiye and imperatiye 
sentences, the nominatiye most commonly follows either the princi- 
pal verb or an auxiliary. 



What is the rule respecting nominatiyes ? Examples. W tt is i 
times used to supply the place of a noun or pronoun in the nominaiivef Ex- 
amples. What position does the nominative usually take in dedaratory and 
conditional eentencee t Interrogative and imperative sentences t 
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OHTEmTJiTiON l.-^The noronuidye h also placed after the Terb!— 
1. When a sentence is introduced by the expletive adverb there; as, 
• There are many good pieces in this collection." 2. When a snpposition 
b expressed without the use of the conjunction if; as, " Were mere no 
difference^ there would be no choice." 3. When a sentence is introduced 
by nather or nor^ not used to correspond witli another conjunction ; as, 
** The eye which saw him shall see hin no more, neither shall his plaoe 
any more behold him." 

Obs. 2. — When who^ which^ or wliat^ is used as the subject of the verb 
in an interrogative sentence, and also when which or uiuU is used as an 
adjective belonging to the subject, the nominative precedes the verb; as, 
** Who is there to oppose him 1 " — "What object i^nll be accomplished ? " 

Obs. 3. — Besides the cases here enumerated, there are manv others in 
which the ncondnative ma^ either pracede or Mlow the verb, and for which 
no definite rules can be given. 

Rule IL — Apposition. 
§ 196. A noun or pronoun used to identify or explain 
another noun or pronoun, is put, bj apposition, in the 
same case; as, "The salutation of me, Pairf;"—- 
" Xenophon, the soldier and Tdstorian^ was a disciple of 
Socrates." 

Eem. 1. — Apposition signifies adding^ to, and denotes that anoiher 
name is added for the same person or thing. 

Rem. 2. — A noan is sometimef put in apposition with a sentence 
or phrase ; as, " He permitted me to make free use of his valuable 
library; — a kindness which I shall always remember with grat- 
itude," 

^ Rem. 3. — A noun denoting a whole is sometimes followed by 
two or more words in apposition with it, denoting the parts of 
which it is composed ; as,- " They travelled in company, some on 
horseback, some in carriages, and others on foot" 

Rem. 4. — A distributive term in the singular number, or a word 
in the singular modified by a distributive, is often put in apposition 
witi* *a noun or pronoun in the plural ; as, " They have fallen, each 
in his field pf glory.*' — Cowper. " They fled, every man into his 
tent"— 1 Sam, 4: 10. 

What Is the rule respecting apposition 1 Examples. With what 6e- 
ndes a noun or projioHn,is a noun sometime in apposition f Examples, 
What remark is mad^ respecting words denoting the several parts of a whole t 
Examples. ' What is tlie remark respecting a distributive term in the singular 
tumber, or a word in the singular modijied hy a distributive f Examples, 
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184 BTNTAX. 

Rem. 6. — In the phrases one another and each other, the words 
one and each hare a construction similar to that described in the 
last Remai^ ; as, " They confide in each other ;** — " Bear ye one 
another's burdens.** In the former of these sentences, each is in 
apposition with they, and other is governed by the preposition in. 
In the latter, one is in apposition with ye, and another's is gOYemed 
by burdens. 

Rem. 6. — Two or more proper names, applied to the same in* 
diyidual, may be r^ardod as fonqing. one complex noun; as, 
'^ Thomas Jefferson was the third president of the United States.** 

Bbm. 7. — Anomalous expressions sometimes occur, in which a noun 
used without the sign of possession, is put in apposition with a noun or 
pronoun in the possessive case ;* as, ** This did not prevent JohnU being 
acknowledged and solemnly inaugurated DvHoe of Normandy.** — Henry's 
Hist, of Brit. ** His eminence as a Jtuiffs was great and undeniable J* — 
Brougham. See Rule 18, Rem. 10. 

BjJLR m. — FOSSBSSIYSS. 

§ 197. The possessive case is governed by the xioon 
which denotes the thing possessed ; ai^ " The sun'' a rays ; " 
— " My native land." See § 94, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 1. — When the governing word is rendered obvious by the use 
of the possessive, it is frequently omitted ; as, ** I called at the booksell- 
er's;^* that is, " at the booksellers store.** 

Rem. 2. — When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 

possessors conjoindy, the sign is annexed to the last only of the 

possessive nouns ; as, ** Mason and Dixon's line ; ** — '* Andrews and 

Stoddard's Grammar ; '* — " Allen, Morrill, and WardtoeWs store.** 

But when difierent things of the same name belong severally to 

Explain and iUustrate the constntdion of the phrases, each other and one 
another ? What is said of two or more proper ruunes^ applied to the same 
individual f Examples. What is the rule respecting possessives ? Ex- 
amples. What use is made of the sign when the thing possessed bdongs te 
two or more possessors conjointly f Examples. What, when different things 
^f the same name bdong severally to two or more possessors f Examples. 

♦ Grammarians differ widely, in opinion respecting the proper mode of 
parsing words of this class. In the sentence quoted fVom Henry's History, 
G. Brown and Goldsbnry would make the word Dttie a possessive, in appo- 
sition with Jokn*s. Sanborn would make it independent. Butler would 
can it a j>redicate nominative. Hart would say tiiat Duke is used in th* 
wnninative itui^nite. Bullions would miUce it an objective. 
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* two or more possessors, the sign should be annexed to each posses- 
ttve; as, " Webster's^ Worcester's, and Smart* s Dictionary;** that is, 
Webster's Dictionary, Worcester's Dictionary, and Smart's Dic- 
tionary. 

Rem. 8. — Two or more words closely united, and forming 
esKntiaHy one complex noun, have the sign annexed to the last 
only ; as, " Henry the Eighth* s reign ; ** — " Thoma$ JefferwrCi ad- 
ministration ; " — " John the Baptises head." 
• I^M. 4. — When two or more possessive nouns in apportion are 
governed by a noun expressed, the governing word is usually plac- 
ed after the others, and the sign annexed to the last only of the 
possesfflves ; as, " For David my servants sake." 

Kbh. 5. — When an explanatory term consisting of several words, or 
a number of explanatory terms, are subjoined to a noun in the posses- 
sive, and the governing word is understood, the sign is generally annexed 
to the first possessive only ; as, " I left the book at Johnson^s, a respecta- 
ble bookseller, and a worthy man." 

Bbm. 6. — Other cases sometimes occur for which no certain rule can 
be given. Thus, we may say, " I called at A(r. Brown, the jeweller's," or 
"IcalledatMr. Brown^s the jeweller;** since both these forms are au- 
thorized by usage. 

Kem. 7. — When a noun or pronoun, preceding a participle used 
as a noun, is properly in the possessive case, the sign of possesion 
should not be omitted. ' 

Correct Examples : — "A great public, as well as private advan- 
tage, arises from every otters devoting himself to that occupation 
which he prefers, and for which he is specially fitted.**. — WaylaruL 
" This is known by the moorCs always keeping nearly the same face 
towards us." — Olmsfed. 

False Syntax : — *' Such is the advantage we receive from the 
chain being composed of so many links, the spine of so many 
bones." — Foley, "There^was a chance of him recovering his 
senses." — Macaulay. "A contemporary scholar speaks of the 
author being unknown." — Thomas CampbeU, 



What^ when two or more words closely united, form one complex fwun $ 
Examples. What is said respecting two or more possessives in apposition, 
governed by a noun expressed f Examples. What care should be observed 
respecting possessives before participial nouns f Examples. Correct the false 
sjfidax, and show why it is false. 
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196 SYNTAX. 

Rbm. 8. — Wlien we wish to mention a part only of the objecte poi-' 
sesscd, wc should employ both the preposition of and the possessive case; 
as, " An anecdote of Dr. Franklin's ;" — " These poems are as good as 
some of Dana's.** 

Rbm. 9. — An explanatory claose sliould never be inserted between a 
possessive noun and the word by which it is governed. The following 
sentence is faulty in this respect : — " She began to extol the farmer's, as 
she called him, excellent understanding.** It should be^ ^ She begaa to 
extol the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him.*' 



Rule IV. — Indkpbicdent Case. 

§ 198. When a noun or pronoun is used absolutely, 
having no dependence on any other word, it is put in the 
independent case; as, ^' These are ihj glorious works, 
Parent of good ; " — " Se that hath ears to hear, let him 
heai^." 

Bbm. 1. — This rule applies, — 

(1) When a direct address is made, and tiie noan or proDoan has 
no dependence on the rest of the sentence ; as, *' The fault, dear 
Brutu^ is not in our stars, but in ourseLves." This is the case in- 
dependent hy address, 

(2) When a noun or pronoun is joined with a participle having 
no dependence on any other word ; as, " The sun having risen, we 
departed on our journey .** This is the case independent wiih a 
participle, 

(3) When a noun is used to introduce the subject of remark, 
and then left independent of tJie rest of the sentence ; as, ** The 
Tilgnm fathers, — where are they ? ** This is the case independent 
hy pleonasm,* 

Obs. 1. — This redundant us© of the noun or pronoun is generally in- 
elegant, but in poetry and animated prose it is sometimes employed with 
happy effect 

Obs. 2. — A plural term is sometimes used emphatically after a series 

What is the rule respecting the independent case 1 Examples. Name 
the several circumstances under which nouns and pronouns are used indepen- 
dently^ and give examples of each kind. 

* For several of the diyisions embraced in this classification of words in 
the independent case, the author is indebted to the excellent treatise of 
Mr. G. Brovn. 
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' ^ words or phrases comprehended under it ; as, ^ EoMe^ fortune^ Ufi^ all 
f/ere squandered." — Bancroft. In < this sentence, the words easty fortune^ 
and Z//e, may be regarded as independent 6y pleonasm. So also, in the 
following sentence, the infinitive verbs may be regarded as independent 
or absolute by pleonasm : — " Jb 6« murderei^ to be tortured, to be robbed^ to 
be sold into slavery, to be exposed to the outrages of gangs of foreign ban- 
ditti calling themselves patriots, — these are evidently evils from which 
men of every religion and men of no religion wish to be protected.** — 
Macavlay, 

(4) When a noun or pronoun is used to express an exclamation ; 
as, ** Oh, the miseries of war I " This is the case independent hy 
exclatnation. 

(5) When a noun, having no dependence on any other word, is 
used to express a name or title, as, " The Sketch Book," " Day's 
Algebra ; " or to denote time, measure, distance, directiort, or place, 
as, **^He left the country ten years ago," " The tree was found to 
be eighty feet in height," "He walked twelve miles" This is the 

, case independent by ellipsis. 

Obs. — This class of words in the independent case is not intended to 
include those nouns before which a preposition is properly understood. 
In all such examples the preposition should be supplied in parsing, and 
the noun i^ade to depend upon it in tiie objective case. There are, how- 
ever, instances in which the noun is not properly dependent on a prepo- 
sition either expressed or implied ; and examples of this dass should be 
put in the independent case.* 

Bem. 2. — A noun is sometimes used indqfinitely after an infinitive or 
participle ; an, '* To be the $lave of passion is of all slavery the most 
wretched." The word dove, in this sentence, may be parsed by Bale 4, 
in the independent case. See Rule 8, Kem. 14. 



§ 199. EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

[It is hoped that teachers will not fail to insist on a thorough perform- 
ance of these exercises. Rules may be recited very fluently without be- 
ing understood ; but an application of them in the construction of sen- 

* " In expressing distan^^e oV duration^ either in time or spaee^ we use the 
noun absolutely ; as, 'He walked ten miles;* — *He stooa three kounJ*** 
— LatJtam. 

" Nouns signifying the time loli^n, and time how long, weight, measure^ 
and distance, are put in the objective case absolute.*' — Ainstaorth. 

** Lowth, rollowe<t by the wnole tribe of writers on this subject, alleges 
some prepositions to be understood before these expressions of time ; but 
this is a palpable error, arising from preconceived notions of the necessity 
of such words. The fact is otherwise. All these peculiar phrases are 
idiomatic; and the remains of the early state of ourlanguaec.** — Webster. 

See also Smart, J. M. Putnam, Frazee, Goldsbury, Webber, Flow«r 
AJlen and ComweU, Cooper, Davenport, and Nutting. 

12* 
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tences, requires a careful attention to principles, while it also aids tiie 
learner in forming an accurate style of writing. See Oral Instruction.] 

Write sentences containing nouns and pronouns in the 
nominative ; — containing a verb in the infinitive^ a sentence, or 
a phrase, used as the subject of a verb ; — nouns in apposition 
with otlter wtnrds ; — nonns and pronouns in the possessive case ; — 
two or more possessives, governed by a noun denoting joint posses- 
sion ; — two or more possessives, governed by nouns detioting differ- 
ent objects of the ^ame name; — two or more words, forming essen- 
tieilly one complex noun in the possessive ; — two or more possessive*, 
in apposition, governed by a noun expressed ; '^ a noun or pronoun 
in the possessive, preceding a participial noun ; — a noun or pronoun 
in the case independent by address ; — in the ca^ independent with 
a participle; — in the case independent by pleonasm; — in the case 
independent by exclamaiion; — in the case independent by ellipsis. 

Rule V. — Pronouns. 

§ 200. Pronouns must agree witfe liieir antecedents in 
gendelr, number, Mid person ; as, " On die seventh day, 
God ended Ms work which he had made;" — "Every 
tree is known by its fruit." 

Rem. 1. — The neuter pronoun it b one of the most general 
terms in the language. It may be used, — * 

(1) To represent a noun in the plural number ; as, *^ It was the 
heretics that first began to rail" 

(2) To represent a noun in the masculine or feminine gender ; 
as, " It is a brother of the prince ; ** — *^/it is the queen." 

(8) To represent a noun in the first or second person ; as, " /i 
is I;"— "Is ii you?" "" 

(4) To represent a sentence or phrase ; as, " /f is impossible to 
please aU men;** — **/i5 is observed by Seneca, that prosperity 
greatly obstructs the knowledge of ourselves/* 

(5) To denote some state or condition ; as, "// rains ;** — " Has 
it come to this ? " 

What is the role resi>ecting the agreement of pronouns ? Exami^ 
ErmmeraU the peculiar usee of the pronoun it, and give examples of each. 
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(€) It 18 sometimes employed in a rsgae or ind^nite sense ; as, 
^ During this time, they had lorded it over the land with absdnt^ 
sway." — Prescott. 

Obs. — In most of the cases here enumerated, t^ is an inceptive pro- 
noun, used to form an easj and agreeable introduction to a sentence. 

£em. 2. — The personal pronoun them should never be employed 
as an ac^ectlve. We should say, ** Bring me those books ;" — not 
** them books." 

Hem. 3. — Wh^ jtwo or more personal pronouns in the second 
person, are emj^oyed in the same connection, they should be made 
to correspond in style. (§§ 111, 112.) The following passage is 
therefore inaccurate : — 

" Enjoy your dear~wit, and gay rhetoric 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Iliou art not fit to hear thgidf conrhiced.'' — ifi/ton. 
Tour iliould be thy, to correspond with ihou and thyself. 

False Syntax. 
'* Ere you remark another's sin, 
Bid thy own conscience look within.'' — Gay. 
** What strange events can strike with m<»re surprise 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess th* Almighty just. 
And "vdiere you can't unriddle, learn to trust" — Pametl 

Bbh. 4. — The use of different relatives in the same sentence referring 
to the same antecedent, should generally be avoided. The following sen- 
tence is faulty in this respect: — " I have amused myself with remarking 
some of the motlev characters that have thus usurped the ancient abode 
of royalty, and wno seem as if placed here to give a farcical termination 
to the drama of human pride. — Irving, Who should be (^hanged to 
thcd^ to correspond with that in the preceding clause. 

Rem. 5. — Monarchs and editors of periodical publications often 
employ the plural form of a pronoun in the first person, instead of 
the singular ; as, ^^ We, taking into otir royal consideration the^ari- 
ou^ disorders and abuses," etc. — " We charge you, on allegiance 
to ourself; " — " We cbeerfully admit the following communication 

What improper use is sometimes mad^ of the pronoun them ? Illustrate, 
Wliat nUe should be observed, u^hen two or more personal pronouns in the second 
person are employed in the same connection f Correct the false syntax, and 
show u^y it is fake. WhoA form of expression is peculiar to sovereigns and 
fiitors of periodical publications f ExampUs. 
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into onr colnniiis, but do not hold oundf responsible lor the aenti- 
ments which it embodies." 

Rem. 6.— The relative wAo is applied to persons, and 
which to irrational animals and inanimate things; as, 
" Homer, who wrote the Iliad ; " — " The man whom we 
saw ; " — " The horse which Alexander rode ; " — " The 
rain which fell." 

Obs. — The pronoun who should not be used to represent a name 
which is taken as a word merely. ' Thus, ** The court of queen Elizabeth, 
wlio was but another name for prudence and economj," should be, " The 
court of queen Elizabeth, tchnmt name was but another word for prudence 
and^economy." 

Rem. 7.— The pronoun that is applied either to persons op 

^ things ; as, " He thai hath knowledge, spareth his words ;" — " The 

bird thai sang so sweetly ; ^ — ^*' The house Ihai was built last year." 

Obs. 1. — I'hai should be employed in preference to who or 
wJdch^ — 

(1) When its use will prevent an unpleasant repetition of either 
of these pronouns ; ^is, ** Who Ma^*is not blinded by prejudice wHI 
believe this report ? ** 

(2) When persons form a part only of the antecedent ; as, " The 
men and things that h^saw." 

(3) After a collective noun denoting a body of persons; as, 

" The army that was defeated, was composed of veteran soldiers." 

Obs. 2. — There are other cases in which tha may be employed or not» 
according to the taste of the writer; as, " He that formed the eye, shall ho 
not see ? ** — Pb. 94 : 9. ** He wAoplants an oak, looks forward to future 
ages, and plants for posterity." — Irving. "■ There is a serene and settled 
majesty in woodland scenery, that enters into the soul, and dilates and 
elcYates it, and fills it with noble inclinations.'* — Jbid, 

Rem. 8. — The possessive whose is applied to both persons and 

things; as, "Franklin, whose name will ever be remembered;" — 

"Virtue, whose reward is lasting;** — "Frowning rocks, whose 

lofty summits.** See § 1 1 7, Note._ 

I ^[ 

What distinction is observed in the use of who andtn&tcAy Select 
several examples of each from other works. To what is the pronoun that 
applied f Examples. When uthsXemplotfed in preferewx to mho or vriuxiii 
ExampUs of each dass. To what is the possessive whose eqopli^If Ex 
amples. 
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KlCM. 9, — When two or more pronouns, or nouns and pronotms, 

of dliferent p>ersons, are closely united in the same construction, 

the word 'whi'^h b in the second person should generally be placed 

first, and that in the first person, last; as, "You and Charles, and 

I, were engaged in the same transaction ; ** — " You and your fi-ieiid 

were absent ; " — " My brother and I were detained." 

Hem. 10. — The word what should not be a-^ed for the coniuncHon 
that^ nor that for the compound relative what. The foUowinjr 8rTi;pnco8 
are faulty in tliis respect: — •' They would not believe but what lie was 
guilty ;" — " We speak that wc do know, and testify that we have seen.*' 

Hem. 11. — Relatives should be so placed as to prevent all ambi- 
gnity in regard to the words which they are intended to represent. 
The following sentence is therefore objectionable : — ^* He is un- 
worthy the confidence of a fellow-being that disregards the laws of 
his Maker." Corrected: — "He UuU disregards the laws of his 
Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a fellow-being." 

Ona. — " I am the man who command you." This sentence is ambijr- 
nous, and may be corrected in two different ways. If who is intended to 
refer to /, we should say, ^ I who command you, am the man.** But if 
who Is intended to refer to fiion, then we should say, " I am the man who 
commands you.** 

Kem. l^^In familiar language, the relative is sometimes improperly 
omitted. Thus, " He is a man I greatly esteem,** should be, " He is a 
man whom I greatly esteem.** So also, "I am dissatisfied with the man- 
ner I have spent my time,'* should be, " I am dissatisfied with the manner 
in which \ have spent my time.** 

Hem. 13. — Whatever u sometime^ employed merely for the purpose 
of rendering a word or phrase emphatic j as, " No condition whatever" 

Kkx. 14. — What is sometimes used adverbially, in the sense of partly ^ 
or in part f as, " What with 'wooding* at two or three places, and what 
with the excitement of the day, we were too fatigued to give more than a 
glance and a passing note of admiration to the beauty of the scene.** — 
Willis. 

Kem. 16. — A pronoun is frequently employed to repi^esent a 
sentence or phrase; as, " Josephus received a liberal education 
among iJie Pharisees^ after which he we|it to IRome, where he culti- 
vated his talents to great advantage." Which here represents the 
whole clause, " received a liberal education among the Pharisees.*' 

What is the rule respecting two or more pronouns^ or nouns andpronoims^ 
of different persons f Examples. What is the rule respecting the position 
tf relatives i Illustrate. What besides nouns are often employed as the 
antecedents of pronouns f Examples. 
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Rbm. 16. — A pronoun sometimes relates to an adjective foritsantect 
dent ; but this usage is inelegant, and should generally be avoided.* 

Kbm. 17. — A pronoun sometimes relates to a verb for its antecedent; 
but liiis usage is also objectionablct ^ 

Rule VL — Pronouns. 

§ 201. When two or more words, denoting different ob- 
jects, are taken conjointly, forming one common antece- 
dent, the pronoun agreeing witii theng must be in the plu- 
ral number ; as, " Virtue and good breeding render thdr 
possessor truly amiable." 

Rem. — When the antecedents are of different persons, the plu- 
ral pronoun referring to them should be of the first person, if either 
of the antecedents is of the first ; but if neither of the antecedents 
is of the first person, the pronoun should be of the second person ; 
as, " James and I have finished our lessons ;" — " You and Henry 
shared it between you" 

Rule VII. — Pronouns. 

§ 202. When two or more antecedents in the singular 
are so connected that the pronoun agrees with each term 
separately, or with one of them exclusively, the pronouq 
should be in Ihe singular number ; as, ^^ Man is not such 
a machine as a clock or a watch, which moves merely as 
it is moved;" — " He, and no one else, was allowed to 
follow Ub inclinations ; " — " Every good act and every 
good purpose will receive it» reward." 

What is the rule respecting the agreement of a pronoun with' two or 
more words denoting different objects taken conjointly? Examples. 
What is the rule respecting the agreement of a plural pronoun with antecedents 
of different persons f Examples. What is the rule respecting the agree- 
ment of a pronoun with each of two or more antecedents taken separate- 
ly, or with one of them exclusively ? Examples. 

* " If this enumeration is complete, which, of course, we would not affirm 
it to be." — N. A. Rrview. 

t y Nor is it less pleased with its first successful endeavors to walk or 
rather to run, which precedes -walking." — Foley, * 
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Rbm. — When a angular and a plural antecedent are joined by 
the connectiTe or or nor, the pronoun agreeing with them should 
be in the plural number ; as, " Neither he nor his friends have in- 
terested themselves in this subject" 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 203. Write sentences containing examples which illustrate the 
agreement of pronouns with their antecedents ; — one or more ex^ 
amples of it, used to represent a word in the plural; — of it, repre-^ 
senting a noUn in the masculine or feminine ; — containing exam- 
ples of whoy which, and that, correctly employed; — of whose, 
referring to persons; — 0/ whose, referring to irrational animals^ 
and things without life ; — two or more pronouns, or nouns and pro- 
nouns, of different persons, joined in the same construction ; "-eX" 
amples illustrating Rule 6th ; — a plural pronoun referring to ante- 
cedents of different* persons ; — examples illustrating Rule 7th; — 
a pronoun agreeing with a singular and a plural antecedent con- 
nected by or or nor. 

§ 204. EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

[The words which are designed to be parsed, are printed in Italics. 
The sentences followmg the dividing line, require an application of the 
Remarks and ObservatiMis^ and may m omitted by beginners.] 

Models, 
" His task is accomplished." ^ 

His is a pronoun, because it is a word used to supply the place of a 
noun ; — personal, because it expresses perso^n and number or itself; — 
in the masculine gender, because it denotes a male ; — in the third per- 
son, because it denotes a person spoken of; — in the singular num- 
ber, because it implies but one object ; — in the possessive case, because 
it denotes possession. Norn, he; Poss. Aw; Obj. him; Ind. Ite. — It is 
governed by task. The possessive case is governed by the noun which 
denotes the thing possessed. 

Tcisk is a noun, ^cause it is used to express the name of an object ; — 
common, because it may be applied to any one of a whole class ; — in 
the neuter gender, because it denotes an object which is neither male 
nor female ; — in the third person, because it denotes an object spoken 
of; — in the singular number, because it implies but one; and m the 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb is accomplished. 
The subject of a finite verb must be in the nominative case. 

What is the rule respecting a pronoun agreeing with a singular and a plural 
antecedent^ connected by or or nor 1 Examples. 
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''Tlie cars have arrived." — ^^He toho orercomes hia passions 
conquers his greatest enemies.'* — " Venerable men / pou have ccmie 
down to us from a former generation,*' — " Alexander and Napo- 
leon were destroyers of their race." — " Gibbon the historian^ was 
an infidel." — " It was neither he nor his brother, that brought the 
intelligence." — " Our country is ruined, if it becomes too prosper- 
ous." — B. B. Edtoards, " There is no service which a man of com- 
manding intellect can render his fellow-ci'eatures, better than that 
of leaving behind him an unspotted example." — Andrews Norton. 



§ 204. "AVhether teachers are to continue in the brighter ages 
which prophecy announces, is rendered doubtful by a very striking 
prediction of the times of the MessiaJt," — Channing. 
" Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives » 

Long knowledge and' the scrutiny of years ; — 
Praise justly due to those f^a^ / describe." — Cowper. 
" Edward the Confessor's tomb." — " It would be fruitless, to tn- ■ 
vesiigate the peculiai'ities of their respective institutions, which bear 
a very close affinity to one another" — Prescott. *' John MarshctU 
was an illustrious judge." — " Marsh, Capen, and Lyon's publica- 
tions." — " These poin/s being known, his ignorance of other points, 
his doubts concerning other points, affect n.qt the certainty of his 
reasoning." — Paley. " These are different questions from the 
question of the artists existence ; or, which is the same, whether the 
thing before 119 be a work of art or not" — llrid. " They had heard 
of the arrival of two independent companies twenty days before."— 
Sparks. " No member or members could arrogate to themselves the 
exclusive merit" — N. Y. Review. " It is we who are Hamlet."-^ 
Haztitt. 

^^ My friends, — do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? " — Cowper. 

\ 
Rule Vm. — Adjectives. 
§205. Adjectives belong to the nouns or pronouns 

What is the general rule for ac^ectives. Examples. 
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which they qualify or define ; aa, " JL good man ; '* — 
" These things." 

Sem. 1. — The adjecdTes this and Mo/, these and ^056, most 
agree in number with the nouns which they define ; as, thii book^ 
these hooks; that man, those men. 

Rbh. 2. — When this and that are used in the sense o( firmer and 
latteTf this and these correspond with latter, that and those mtii former. 

Examples: — ^^Beligion rabes men above themselves; irreliffion 
sinks them beneath the brutes; — tAis Firreligion] binds them 
down to a pitiable speck of earth, that [religionj opens for them a 
pi ospect to the skies.** 

**Then palaces and loftj domes arose; — 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those.** — Pope. 

Bem. 3. -^ Adjectives Which imply unity, must be joined to 
singular nouns, aiid those which imply plurality, to nouns in the 
plural ; as, one hour ; three days ; both houses ; all men. 

Obs. 1. — The adjective eoeryia frequently joined to a plural noun 
used collectiveW to denote one aggregate ; as, ** Every ten years.** 

Obs. 2. — Tlie word aU is connected with singular nouns denoting 
quantity, and with plural nouns denoting number ; as, " AU the com was 
consumed ; ** — " AU things pass away.** 

Obs. 3. •*— The adjective many Is sometimes placed before a singular 
noun, the article a or on being inserted between them; as, " Full many a 
yen of purest ray serene.** 

Kem. 4. — An adjective is sometimes used to qualify a phrase or 
sentence; as, "To be blind is calamUous ; " — "That he should 
have refused the appointment, b extraordinary.*' 

Bem. 5. — An adjective is often used to qualify a noun and 
another adjective, taken as one compound term ; as, ^^ A venerable 
old man ; ** — " The best upUnd cotton." 

Bem. 6. — An adjective is sometimes used to modify the sense 
of another adjective ; as, " Red hot iron ; ** — " Five hundred m^n." 
Bbx. 7. — Either is occasionally employed by good writers in the sense 
of eocA. 

Examples: — ** This merciless devastation extended more than two 
leagues on either side of the Une of march.**— Preseott. ** The 
Samne hills and the Albanian mountains stretch on st^Aer hand.**— 
Irving. 

** On either side the giant guards divide.** — Sovthey. 

What rvle is observed respecting the number of the adjectives this, that, 
these, emd those 1 Examples. What of adjectives tohieh imply wdty and 
plurality t Examples. What besides nouns and pronouns, do adjeotioss 
sometimes qualtfy f Exampiesof each doss. 
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Eem. 8. — When an adjective is employed to express a compari* 
Bon between two objects only, or objects of two different classes, it 
should generally take the form of the comparative ; as, " Homer 
was the -greater genius ; Virgil the hetter artist" — Pope, " Oup 
brig was the faster smler of the two." — Willis, " William is taUer 
than James;" — "William is the taUer of the two;" — "George 
and John are mo^'e studious than James and Charles." 

Obs. — Sometimes, however, the superlative form is employed when 
only two objects are compared ;* as, '* Of the two, the EngUsh system is 
the safest" — Humphrey, ** The largest boat of the two was cut loose."— 
Cooper, " Both of these opinions have the sanction of hijgh authority, 
and it may be worth while to examine which of them be tmsest." — N, A, 
Bedew. " I think the English one rather the best of the two." — LockharL 

Rem. 9. — When a comparison is expressed between more than 
two objects of the same class, the superlative degree is employed ; 
as, " The last of the Roman tribunes ; " — " The most ancient poet ; " 
— " The noblest of the Greeks." 

Rem. 10. — In the use of comparative and superlative adjectiyes, 
care should be taken not to include a noun or pronoun in a class to 
which it does not belong, nor exclude it from a class to which it 
does belong. Thus, it would be improper to say, " Socrates waa 
wiser than any Athenian," because Socrates was himself an Athe- 
nian, and could not be wiser than himself. The correct form would 
be, " Socrates was wiser than any other Athenian," or " Socrates 
was the wisest of the Athenians." The following sentence is also 
erroneous : — " The vice of covetousness, ofaU others^ enters deep- 
est into the souL" Covetousness is not one of the other vices, as the 
construction of the sentence would imply. Corrected : — " Of all 
the vices, covetousness enters deepest into the soul." 

What is the general rule respecting an adjective used to express a comparison 
between two objects^ or two dosses of objects f Examples. What is the geo" 
eral nde respecting an adjective, used to express a comparison between more 
than two objects of the same doss. Examples. What care should be ob- 
served in the use of comparatives and superlatives f 

* " The strict rule laid down by grammarians, that the comparative is to 
be used when two things are spoken of, and the superlative when more than 
two are the sobiect of discourse, has not been observed, even by the best 
writers, and still less by the best speakers, and need not now be insisted 
on." — Connon, 

** The superlative is often more agreeable to the ear ; nor is the sense in 
jored. In many cases a strict adherence to the comparative form renders 
the language too stiff and formal.'*— 2>n»ttf. 

See also Angus's Grammar and Campbell's Philosopby of Rhetoric. 
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Correct Examples ; — " An aristocracy is, of all forms of govern- 
ment, the most tenacious of life, and the least flexible in its pur- 
poses." — Bancroft, " Time ought, above all other kinds of prop- 
erty, to be free from invasion." — Johnson, " Transcribing was, of 
all occupations, that which Cowper disliked the most." — Southey, 

False Syntax : — " The high reputation which he afterwards ob- 
twned, came too late to gladden the heart which, of all others, 
would have most rejoiced in it** — Southey. " This kind of wit is 
that which abounds in Cowley, more than in any author that ever 
wrote." — Addison, " Breathing with ease, is a blessing of every 
moment ; yet, of all otiiers, it is that which we possess with the 
least consciousness." — Paley, " In the age of Elizabeth, England 
was more distinguished for patriotism than any nation in civilized 
Europe." — N, A, Review, 

Rem. 11. — Double comparatives and superlatives, as worser, 
most straitestj should be carefully avoided. 

Obs. — The word lesser is, however, sometimes employed by good 
writers ; as, " The lesser incidents." — N, Y. Review. " Lesser sympathies." 
^Dana, "Of lesser note.'''- Goldsmith. « Fifty lesser angels."— Pw/: 
Tf^lson. " Zctjct graces." — Blair. " Like Cesser streams." — Coleridge. 

Kem. 12. — An adjective is sometimes used to perform the office of an 
adverb; as, ^Soft sighed the flute." — Thomson. This usage is mostly 
confined to the poets. 

Bem. 18. — An adjective maybe used to express an attribute or 
quality which results from the action of the verb with which it is 
connected. Adjectives of this description relate both to the verb 
and the noun or pronoun, and may be called adverbial adjectives. 

Examples: — "The door was painted green." — "Heaven opened 

vncte her ever-during gates." — Milton, " The exiles of a year had 

grown familiar with the favorite -amusement of the Indians." — 

BaiKroji. " Children jtist let loose from school." — Goldsmith. 

Hem. 14. — An adjective is sometimes used absolutely^ having no direct 

reference to £ny noun or pronoun expressed or implied ; as, " The desire 

of being happy,re\gns in all hearts;" — "To he wise and good^is to be 

great and nob^^.^^ See Rule 4, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 15. — Nouns are sometimes used to perform the oflice of 
adjectives, as, " A stone cistern," " A gold watch ; " and adjectives 
to perform the office of nouns, as " The great and good of all ages." 

Correct the false' syntaxy and show why it is false. What of double com- 
varatives and superlatii;es f What is an adverbial adjective f Examples. 
Give examples of nouns used to supply the place of adjectives and adjectives 
wed to supply the place of nowns. 
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ARTICLES. 
Rem. 16. — The article a or an belongs to nouns in 
the singular number only, or to nouns denoting a plurality 
of objects in one aggregate ; as, " JL home ; *' — " An 
eagU ; " — " JL ndUion.^^ 

Rem. 17 — The article the belongs to nouns either in 
the singular or plural number ; as, " The President ;*' — 
" The Europeans. " 

Rem. 18. — Articles are sometimes used to modify the sense of 
other adjectives; 2Ay^ A fevo days;" — "-4 thousand years;" — 
" So much the stranger proved he." 

Rem. 19. — The article the is sometimes used to modify the sense 
of an adverb ; as, " The longer you delay, the more your difficulties 
will increase." 

Rem. 20. — When the article a or on is placed before the words Jew 
and littkf it generally changes their meaning from negative to positive. 
Thus, when we say, " There were few persons present,** the woid few is 
used in a negative sense, in distinction from manifj to denote the smiulness 
of the number. But when we say, "There were a few persons present," 
the word few is used in a positive sense, in distinction from twnSi to denote 
that there were some persons present The expressions, " He needs little 
aid^^ and ^ He needs a little aid,*' serve also to illustrate this remark. 

Rem. 21. — When two nouns following a comparative refer to diffisr- 
ent persons or things, the article should be repeated before the second 
noun ; but when the two nouns refer to the same person or thing, the ar* 
tide should not be repeated. Thus, in the sentence, ** He is a letter sol- 
dier than a scholar,** the terms soldier and scholar relate properly to differ- 
ent individuals, and it is implied that he is a better soldier than a scholar 
would be. But, in the sentence, " He is a better soldier than scholar," 
the terms soldier and scholar are limited to one individual, and it is im- 
plied that he is better in the capacity of a soldier than in that of a scholar. 

Rem. 22. — When two or more adjectives standing in connec- 
tion are used to describe different objects of the same name, the 
article should generally be placed before each of them ; as, "-4 red 
and a white flag ; " that is, two flags, one red and the other white. 

What is the rule for the agreement of the article act ant Examples. . 
Of the article the ? Examples. What besides nouns, do articles sometimes 
modify f Examples of each class. What is the general rule respecting the 
articU, when two or more adjectives standing in connection describe different 
ebjecU of the same name f Examples. 
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JBiit when no ambignfty is likely to ariie from the omiaalon of the 
article, its repetition is not essentiaL Thus we may say with eqnal 
propriety, *< The fimrteenth and the fifteenth century,'' or ** The 
fi>arteenih and fifteenth centuries." 

Bem. 23. — When two or more at^ectives are used to describe 
' the same object, the article should generally be employed before the 
first only ; as, ** ^ red and white flag ; ** that is, one flag, both red 
and white. But when we wish to ^ve particular prominence to 
each adjectiye, the article may be inserted before each, if no am- 
biguity would arise ; as, ** The learned, the eloquent, the patriotic 
Chatham." 

Bem. 24. — a noun taken in its widest and most general sense, is 
commonly used without an article ; as, ^ Man is mortal ;" — ** Vice 
is odious;" — <* /ron is the most useful of the metals;" — ^He was 
called Master^ 

Obs. — Sometimes, howeyer, the article tht is used with a singular 
noun to denote the whole si>ecies, or an indefinite portion of the species ; 
as, " The hone is a noble animal* 

RxM. 25. — The article is generallj omitted before proper names, and 
such other noons as are of themselves sufficiently definite in their signifi- 
cation; as, "Crcorge Washin^n was bom in the year 1732." — "To- 
day is yesterday retamed.** — loim. There are, howerer, some cases, 
in which the use of the article betore proper names, is admissible; as, 
" rA« Pyrenees ;»—« rAe French ;"--** TAe Earth ;»--« ITIbs iUnsttioos 
Franklin ; ** — *^A Mr. William Jones addressed the meeting." 

BxM. 26. — The letter a is sometimes employed by mercantile men in 
the sense of the preposition to;* as, " Baltimore flour sold at t4J60 a 
$4.58;" that is, ^Baltimore flour sold at prices rarying from $4.50 to 
$4.68." 

Obs. — A appears also to hare the force of a preposition in the follow- 
ittg and other similar examples: — "He set the public a reading." — 
Elackuxiod's Magazine, "There is some ill a brewing." — Shahmeart, 
In such expressions as, " Thomas a Becket," ** Thomas a Eempis," a is 
employed in the sense of the preposition of, 

Rax. 27. — A is sometimes employed as a mere expletive prefix; as, 
"Ibem to be a-iiwary of thee."— ^XofajpsBTf. " Poor Tom 's a-<»U." — 
Rid. 

What exception to thiandef Examples. What it tht general rule when 
tw» or more adjectioes deecribe the tame object f Examptee, What exoep- 
timf Examples. What of a noun taken in its widest sensef Examples. 

* '< This I take to be a relic of the Korman French, which was once the 
Jaw and mercantile language of England ; for, in French, «, with an accent, 
means to or at,'* •— CeUeit. 

13* 
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l^M. 28. —-An was fonnerly used as a conjanction, in the Bense of tfj 
as, " Fortune is to be honored and respected, an it be but for her dau^* 
ters. Confidence and Reputation." — Bacon. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. 29. — Adjectives should be so placed as to show clearly 
which nouns they are intended to qualify. Thus, instead of say- 
ing, "This disconsolate soldier's widow," we should say, "This 
soldier's disconsolate widow." 

Obs. 1. — When an adjective is used to qualify another adjective 
and a noun, taken jointly, it should not be placed between the 
other adjective and the noun. Thus, in the expression, " An ami- 
able young man," the word amiable qualifies the phrase young man , 
it would therefore be improper to say, " A young amiable man." 

Obs. 2. — The adjective generally precedes the noun to which it be- 
longs ; as, ^^ A patriotic citizen." Bat in the following cases the adjeetivo 
most commonly follows the notm: — 1. When some word or phrase ia 
dependent on the a^ective ; as, " The knowledge requisite ftw a states- 
man ; " — "A river twenty yards mideJ" 2. When the adjective is used 
as a title j as, " Alfred the Cfreat ; " — « George the Fourth:' 3. When the 
quality expressed by the adjective is dependent on the action of a transi- 
tive verb ; as, " Vanity often renders man contemptible^' 

Obs. 3. — When an adjective is qaalified by an adverb it is sometimes 
placed before the noun, and sometimes after it j as, " A very good man j " 
— "A man conscientiously exact." 

Obs. 4. — When a verb comes between an adjective and its noun, th6 
adjective may either precede or follow the noun ; as, " Great is our God j** 
— " Gaming is ruinous.'^ 

" How vain the ardor of the crowd, 
How loWf how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great" — Gray. 

Obs. 5. — When several adjectives belong to one noun, they may either 
precede or follow the noun ; as, " A learr^d^ wise, and andaUe mem," or 
"A man learned^ wise, and amiableP The longest adjective is usually 
placed last. 

Obs. 6. — An adjective relating to a pronoun is generally placed after 
the pronoxm ; as, " He is fiathfd and hmd." 

Obs. 7. — When a noun is preceded by an article in connection with 
one or more other adjectives, the article is generally placed first ; as, " ji 
great and good man." But when the words many, such, botJi, all, and 
«?Aa<, are employed, they generally precede the article; as, "Aicwiy a 

What nde is to be observed respecting the position of adjectives 9 lUm^ 
irate. What rule is to be observed respecting an adjective used to qualify 
another adjective and a noun f Illustrate. 
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day ; »• — « Such a favor ; " — " Both the trees." The article is also placed 
after adjectives which are modified by as, so, how^ and however ; as, " How 
great a work." 

Ob8. 8. — Some grammarians object to the use of the numerals, 

two, three, four, etc., before the adjectives Jirst and last. There 

seems, however, to be no good reason for the objection*,* and the 

expressions two Jirst, three last, etc., are fully sanctioned by good 

usage. 

Examples : — " My ttoo last letters." — Addison. " The tux) first lines 
are uncommonly beautiful." — Bhir. "At the two Awi schools." 
-^Johnson. " The three fist generations." — £. Everett. « The 
two first years." — Bancroft. "The tux> fist days." — Irving. 
« The two fist cantos." — A. H. Everett. " The four fist centu- 
ries." — Prescott "The tux) last productions." — N. A. Review. 
" The fowr fist are altogether and unequivocally poeticaJ." — 
Cheever. •* The three fist of his longer poems." — Southey. 

Obs. 9. — The expressions ^r«i three, last two, etc., are also in 

good use, and, in some cases, are to be preferred. 

Examples : — " The fist eighteen years." — N. A. Review. " The 
history of the world for the hist Jiftyjears.^ — E. Everett. " Dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years." — "Bivugliam. 

What is said of the use of numerals before the ajdjectives first and last 9 
Examples. What other form is also emplmfedf Examples. 

* " It has been fashionable of Inte to write the Jirst three, and so on, in- 
stead of the three fist. People write in this way to avoid the seeming ab- 
surdity of implying that more than oiie thing can be the fist; but it is, at 
least ^ equally absurd to talk about the fist fiur^ when (as often happens) 
there is no second f our. ^"^ — Arnold. 

" Surely, if there can be onlv * oTie last,' * one first,' there can be only * a 
last one.' * a fist one.* I need only observe, that usage is decidedly in far- 
vor of tne former phraseology." — Grant. 

The following remarks respecting this Question, are extracted from a pa- 
per read by Dr. Murdock before the New Haven Academy of Sciences : — 

" The only argument a^^inst the use of two fist, and in favor of substi- 
tuting fist two, so far as 1 can recollect, is this. In the nature of things, 
there can be only one fist and one last, in any series of things. But is it 
true that there can never be more than one fist and 07ie last! If it be so, 
then the adjectives fist and last must always be of tlie singidar number, 
and can never agree with nouns in the plural. We are told that the fist 
yeurs of a lawyer's practice are seldom very lucrative. The poet tells us, 
^IStet his fist essays were severely handled by tlie critics, but his last efforts 
have been well received. Examples like these might be produced without 
number. They occur everywhere in all our standard writers. * * When 
a numeral adjective and a qualifying epithet both refer to the same noun, 
the general rule of the English language is to place the numeral first, then 
the qualifving epithet, and afterwards the noun. Thus we say, * the two 
wise men,'^ *the two taU men ; ' andjiot, * the wise two men,' * me tall two 
men.' And the same rule holds in superlatives. We say, * the two tmsest 
men,' * the two tallest men ; ' and not * the wisest two men,' ' the tallest two 
men-* Now if this be admitted to be the general rule of the English lan- 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 206. Write sentences containing examples of descnptiye and 
definitive adjectives ; — containing an adjective that qualifies a sen- 
tence or phrase ; — an adjective that qualifies a noun and another 
adjective^ taken as one compound term; — an adjective expressing a 
comparison between two objects only; — one expressing a compari- 
son between more than two objects; — an adverbial adjective;^- a 
noun used to perform the office of an adjective^ and an adjective 
used to perform the office of a noun ; — examples of the articles ; — 
one or more examples illustrating Rem, 22nd; — Rem. 2Brd; — 
Rem. 24.th. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, 
Models, 
§ 207. " The country abounds in excellent fruit" 

The is an article. This title is applied to the definitive adjectives a ot 
an, and the, — It is definite, because it indicates some particular ob- 
ject; — and belongs to cowntry. Adjectives belong to the nouns or 
pronouns which they qualify or define. 

Excellent is an adjective, because it is a word joined to a noun to qual- 
ify its meaning; — descriptive, because it expresses some quality of 
the noun fruit ; — in the positive degree, because it expresses the 
simple state of the quality. Positive, excdUrU; comparative, more 
exceUent; superlative, most excellent. It belongs \o fruit. Adjec- 
tives belong to the nouns or pronouns which they qualify or ddlne. 

** Wise men." — "A virtuous life.** — " Rural scenery is always 
interesting." — " Are these Odngs so ? " — " The noblest spirits some- 
times grow ^p in the obscurest spheres." — " More agreeable conver- 
sation." — "-4n able statesman." — ^^The rose is sweet" ^-^^^ Our 
higJiest mterests," — "-4tt hope waa lost" — " Time is so swift d 
foot that none can overtake it," — " Modesty is one of the greatest 
ornaments of youth." — " Our good or bad fortune depends greati} 
on the choice we make of our friends." 



§ 208. *^ Men grew old in camps, and acquired the highest renown 
by their warlike achievements, without being once required to face 
serious danger," — MacatUay, " Any one can conquer his passions 

guage, then it follows, that generally we should say, *the tufo first* 'the 
twouut^ etc., rather than HYie fir9t*tivo* the ^kuttwo,* etc. This I say 
should generaUy be the order or the words. Yet there are some cases in 
which it seems preferable to say, * the Jirtt two,^ * the jirH tkrw^^ etc." 
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who caUfl in the aid of religion.** — Odbib. ** Every n%$^ days musl 
have ite wonder y no matter of what kind." — Jmn^r. " We have 
the rather availed ourselves of this testimony of a foreign critic in 
behalf of Shakspeare^ because our own countryman, Dr, Johnson^ has 
not been so favorable to him." — Hazlitt, " I made the greater pro- 
gress.** — Franklin, " A century is a period of a hundred years." — 
'* Kectitude in all its branches, is the supreme good," — Channing, 
" The purest clay is that which bums white" — " The door was red 
hot" — Dickens, " That mind and body often sympathize, is plain," 
— Jenyns, " The two last qualities are indeed so common in a22 the 
poetry of his nation, thai we need scarcely enlarge upon the phrase 
as belonging peculiarly to him." — J, G, LockharL "Without fru- 
gality none can be rich; and with it, very few would be poor," — 
Johnson, 

'* Man often dbuds with vain or fancied ills. 

His narrow span, when Nature's stainless light 

Dispenses only happiness, and fills 

The world with things so beautiAil and bright. 

Her plains, her mountdns, and her valleys teem 

With living verdure in the fairest dress ; 

And ocean, river, lake, and singing stream, 

Combine to harmonize her loveliness.'* — W, C, Lodge, 

Rule DC — Verbs. — Aorbement. 

§ 209. A verb must agree with its nominative, in num- 
ber and person ; as, "I^o;" — "ThouMe«^;" — "He 

False Syntax : — " The singular admixture of serious faults which 
can for severe criticism, with great merits which excite our warmest 
admiration, render our task one of unusual perplexity." — West- 
minster Review. " He was forced to account for it by one of the 
most absurd, unphilosophical notions that was ever started." — Ad- 
dison. ** They dwelt with a contented fondness on the scenes amidst 
which they had been bom and nurtured with a purity and exulta- 

What is the mle respecting the agreement of rerbs? Examples. 
Correct tkefel$e syntax, and show why it is fUse. 
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tkm of feeling which powerfully captivates the heart" — Ni A^ 
Review, 

" A few brief summer days, and thou 

No more amid these haunts shall glide." — Bernard Barton, 
" What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ? " — Pope. 
Rem. 1. — When a verb is placed between two nominatives of 
different numbers or persons, it should generally be made to agree 
with that which precedes it ; as, " His meat was locusts and wild 
honey ; " — " Thtm art the man." But when the verb is followed 
by the direct and principal subject, it should be made to agree with 
the latter nominative ; as, ** Who art tliou ?" — " What are we?** 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 
Rem. 2. — The singular form of a collective noun, may have a 
verb agreeing with it either in the singular or plural number; 
as, " The nation is powerful ; " — " The assembly were divided in 
their opinions." 

Obs. — No definijtie rule can be given to decide, in all cases, 

^ which number should be employed to agree with a collective noun. 

' AVhen the noun most naturally suggests the idea of unity, the verb 

should be singular ; but when the noun conveys the idea oiplurdLityy 

*' the verb should be plural. In modem usage, the plural form b 

most frequently employed. 

Rem. 3. — The transitive verbs need and want are sometimes employed 
in a general sense, without a nominative expressed or implied.* 

Sj:amjo/es; — "There needed a new dispensation of religion for the 
moral reform of society." — Ccdd) Cuming. " There ne^ no better 
picture of his destitute and piteous situation, than that furnished 
by the homely pen of the chronicler." — Irving. " Wheresoevei 
the case of the opinions came in agitation, there toanted not patronn 
to stand up to plead for them." — Sparks's Am. Biog. 
" Nor did there tmnf, 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven." — Mtkon, 
Rem. 4. — A verb in the imperative is sometimes used ahsotutdy, 

What of a verb placed between two nominatives of different numbers or per 
sons ? Examples. What is said respecting the agreement of a verb with o 
collective noun ? Examples. How are tve to be governed in deciding tofticA 
number should be employed to agree with a collective noun f 

* See Webster, Perloy,and Ingersoll. 
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%avii^ no direct reference to any particular snbgect expressed or im- 
plied.* 

Examples: — "And God said, *Zef there beligSt;' and there ^ras 
light"— 0«n. 1:3. 
" * I 've lost a day,' — the prince who nobly cried. 
Had been An emperor without his crown, — 
Of Rome ? -^say, rather, lord of human race.** — Young. 

Rule X. — Verbs. — Aoreembnt. 
§ 210. When two Or more nominatives denotmg differ- 
ent objects are taken conjointly, forming one common sub- 
ject, the verb agreeing with them should be in the plural 
number ; as, " Socrates and Plato were eminent philoso- 
phers ; " — " The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence." 

False Syntax : — " When the desire o£ pleasing and willingness 
to be pleased is alently diminished, the renovation of friendship is 
hopeless."— Jb^rwon. " The stamp and denomination still contin- 
ues, but the intrin^c value is frequently lost" — Addison. 

Reh. 1. — When two or more nominatives are thus employed, they 
are generally connected by the conjunction and^ expressed or understood. 

Rem. 2. — A singular nominative and an objective after ttitk^ are 
sometimes made to form the jcwnt subject of a plural verb ; as, " Pha- 
raoh with all his host, loere drowned in the Red Sea." This copulative 
use of with is occasionally adopted by good writers ; but it would be bet- 
ter, in most cases, either to put and in the place of tmth or to employ the 
sii^ular form of the verb.f Thus, instead of saying, " This noble ship 
toim her gallant crew were buried beneath the waves,*^ it would be more 
COTrect to say, " This noble ship and her gallant crew were buried beneath 
the waves." So also, " This brave officer with a company of only fifty 

What is the rule respecting the agreement of a verb with two or more 
nominatives denoting different objects, taken conjointly? Examples. 
Correct the false syntax^ and show why it is false. 

* See Frazee, Allen and Comwell, Nutting, Lynde, and Chapin. 

t The use of a plural verb to affree with a Bingular nominative and an 
objective after wtth^ is sanctioned by Priestley, Grant, Milligan, Cobbett. 
Lewis, Hendrick, Lennie, Hort, Del Mar, and Simmonite ; and coudemnecl 
by G. Brown, Murray, Sanbwn, Kirkham, Picket, Hiley, Meilan, Higgin- 
son, Hazlitt, and Latham. 

" This phraseology, though not strictly consonant with the rules of con- 
cord, frequently obtains, both in ancient and modem languages. In some 
cases indeed it seems preferable to the syntactical form of expression."— 
Dr. Cromhi$. 
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men, hiw saooeeded in quelling the Insurrection,** would be better ex- 
pressed by saying, ** This brave officer, with a company of only fifty men, 
has succeeded in quelling the insurrection." 

Examples : — ** This principle, with others of the same kind, supposes 
man to act from a brute impulse." — Johnson. ^ He hinLselt, with 
others, yxEs taken.^—'BQnaroft **A body of two thousand mexi 
succeeded in surprising the quarters of the marquis of Cadiz, who, 
with his followers, was exhausted by fatigue and watching^" — 
PrescoU. 

^Rem. 3. — When two or more singidar nominadyes denoting iiiB 

same object are taken conjointly, the yerb agreeing with them most 

be singular ; as, ** This renowned patriot and statesman Juu retired 

to priyate life." 

Rule XI. — Verbs. — Agreement. 

§ 211. When two or more singular nominatives are so 
connected that the verb agrees with each subject sepa^ 
rately, or with one of them to the exclusion of llie others, 
the verb should be in the singular number. 

Examples: — **Duty, and not interest, was his constant rule of ac- 
tion;" — "Nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 6reaib the serene of 
heayen ; " — ** Neither Astrology, nor Alchemy deserves the name 
of a science ; " — "In every trilie, superstition, or gratitude, or for- 
tune, has exwed a particular family ; " — " Ctesar, as well as Cioero, 
was remarkable for his eloquence ; " — " Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory. 

** Every tongue and every eye 
Does homage to the passer by." 

False Syntax : — ** Neither romantic fancy, nor extreme pathos, 
nor sublimity of the very first order, are discoyerable in Pope." — Ed' 
inburgh Review. *^ The most trifling occaaon, a transient scarcity of 
flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake 
of precedency in the public baths, or even a religious dispute, were 
at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition.** — Gibbon, 
" Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 
Soon change the form that best we know." — Scott. 

When two or more singular nominatives denoting the same object^ are taken 
eonjoindy^ in what number must the verb be f Examples, What is the rule 
respecting two or more singular nominatives so connected that the verb 
agrees with each separately, or with one to the exclusion of the others f 
Examples. Correct thejalse syntax^ and show why it it false. 
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Bem. 1. — When a singular and a plural nominative are con- 
nected hj or or nor, tbe verb should be in the plural ; and 
when the harmony of the sentence admits of it, the plural nom- 
inative should be placed next to the verb ; as, " Neither pov- 
erty nor riches were injurious to bim." 

Rem. 2. — When two or more nominatives of different persons 
are cdkmected by or or nor, the verb is often made to agree with 
the nearest nominative ; as, *^ Either you or I am in fault** But it 
would generally be better to express the verb in connection with 
each nominative, unless the dii!erent persons of the verb agree ia 
fbrm; as, " Either you are in fault, or I am." 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 
§ 212. Wnte exercises containing a verb that agrees with a sin- 
gular nominative ; — a plural nominative ; — a nominative in the 
firstperson; — one in the second; — one in the third; — averh 
agreeing with a collective noun; — a verb agreeing with two or 
more nominatives denoting different objects, taken, conjointly ; — 
several different examples, illustrating Rule 1 1th ; — a verb agree- 
ing yyiih a singular and a ptural nominative, connected by or or 
nor ; — a verb agreeing with two or more nominatives of different 
persons. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Models. 
§ 213. " I saw the sun sinking behind the hills." 

Saw is a verb, because it expresses an assertion or affirmation ; — irreg- 
ular, because it does not form its past tense and perfect participle by 
adding (f or ei to the present ; — «ee, saw, seen; — it is a transitlTe verb, 
in the active voice, because it governs the object mm ; — in the indica- 
tive mode, because it expresses a declaration ; — in the past tense, be- 
cause it denotes indefinite past time ; — in the first person singular, to 
agree with its nominative i. A verb must agree with its nominative, in 
number and person. 

Binhng is a participle, because it is a mode of the verb which partakes 
of the properties of the verb and the adjective; — sink, sunk, sunk; — 
imperfect, because it denotes the continuance of the action ; — intransi- 
tive, because it does not have a noun or pronoun for its object ; — and 
belongs to sun. Participles relate to nouns or pronouns. 

What is the rule respecting a singular and a plural nominative, connected 
ty or or nor ? Examples. Respecting two or more nominatives of different 
psrsoms, connected by or or nor * Examples, 
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« I iwa ofttfy/' — "He has retumedr-^'' It is losL**-^'' Strive U> 
improve.** — " The multitude pursue pleasure.** — " Time and tide 
wait for no man.'* — " The intellect, and not the heart is concerned/* 
— " Neither the time nor the place ivas known" — " The origin of 
the city and state of Rome, is involved in great uncertainty." 



§ 214. **In civilized life, wh^re the happiness, and indeed almost 
the existence of man, depends so much upon the opinion of hia fel- 
low men, he is constantly acting a studied part** — Irving. " That 
great critic and philosopher endeavors to palliate this imperfection 
in the Greek poet** — Addison, " This, and this alone, constitutes 
the worth and importance of the sacrifice.** — Channing, " A shafly 
grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to at" 
tract a colony of sedentary Arabs** — Oibbon, " Africa, as well as 
Oaul, was gradnsify fashioned to the imitation of the ct^itaL** — Ibid. 
" Like the leaves of ike forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners, at sunset were seen.** — Byron. 

" The almost unobserved advancement and dijffusion of knowledge 
were paving the way for discoveries.** — Mackintosh. " The iron, aa 
well as the wood, was taken from the wreck of the same ship." — 
Southey. " It has been frequently observed by writers on physiog- 
nomy, that every emotion and every operation of the mind has a 
corresponding expression of the countenance.** — Dugald Stewart 

Rule XU. — Verbs. — Government. 
§ 215. Transitive verbs, in the active voice, govern 
tbe objective case ; as, " I have heard him ;" — " Honor 
&j father and thy mother. ^^ 

Bem. 1. — A verb in the infinitive, a sentence, or a phrase, often sup- 
plies the place of a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; as, "■ Ton see 
how few of these men have returned^ 

Rem. 2. — An intran^tive verb may be used to govern an ob- 
jective, when the verb and the noun depending upon it are of 
kindred signification; as, " To live a blameless life;** — " To run a 
race** 

What is the rale respecting transitive Verbs ? Examples. What (fan 
intransitive verb followed by a noun of kindred signification f Examqiles. 
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Obs. — Idiomatic eiroressions sometimes occur in which intransitiTe 
verbs are followed hj objectiyes depending upon them ; as, " Perhaps we 
haye wanted the spirit, and manliness, to Sok the subject fullj in the face." 
— Charming, "They laughed him to scorn."— Jfott. 9 : 24. "We have 
stopped a moment to breathe our horses.^* — Longfdlow. 
" The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by the fire, and taiyd the night slw&jJ*^ Goldsmith. 

Rem. 8. — Transitive verbs of asking, giving, teaching, and some 
others, are often employed to govern two objectives ;* as, " Ask 
him his opinion,** — " This experience taught me a valuable lesson** 
— " Spare me yet thb bitter cup," — Hemans, " I thrice presented 
him a kingly crown,** — Shakspeare, 

Kem. 4. — Verbs of asking, giving, teaching, and some others, 
are often employed in the passive voice to govern a noun or pro- 
noun in the objective. 

Examples : — "He uw« ashed his opinion.^ — Johnson, " The pupil, in 
more advanced life, is taught the science in its strictly logical form." 
— N. A, Revieu), " He was denied admission to the most important 

Jiublic repositories," — Prescott, " He had been refused shelter,** — 
rving. " They were denied the indulgence.** — Macaulay. " They 
have been denied every ennobling institution.**^-'Channing " Am I 
to be asked such a question f ** — Uooper. 
Ob9. — This form of expression is anomalous, and might, in many 
cases, be improved.! Thus, instead of saying, " He was offered a seat 

Dransiiive verbs of asking, teaching, etc. 1 Examples, How are verbs of 
asking, teaching, etc., often employed in the passive voice f Examples. 

* Many grammarians supply a preposition to govern one of the objectives 
following this class of verbs, but sncn a mode of parsing is, in many cases, 
arbitrary, and does violence to an imjportant and well* established idiom of 
the language. In the expressions, ** 2'each them to obey the laws,'' and 
** Teacnth^ obedience to the laws," it is manifest that the grammatical 
influence of the verb teach upon the pronoun them^ is the same in both ex- 
amples. Why then parse the word m&in as governed by the verb in one 
example, and in the other by 2k preposition tmderstood ? 

The nile for the government of two objectives by a verb, without the aid 
of a preposition, is adopted by Webster, Murray, 'Alexander, Frazee, Nut- 
ting, Perley. Goldsbuiy, J. M. Putnam, Hamlin, Flower, Crane, Brace, 
Greenleaf, C. Alexander, Burr, Cornell, Cutler, and many others. 

t G. Brown, Sanborn, Murray, Wright, and several other grammarians 
condemn this usage altogether; while,- on the other hand, it has the sane 
*tion of a still larger class of authors, including Dr. Crombie, Flower, 
D*Orsey, Crane, Frazee, R. C. Smith, Emmons, Hamlin, Lennie, Hendrick, 
Ainsworth, Arnold, and Nutting. 

" Examples of the application of this rule are furnished by the best wri- 
ters. Phrases such as these, — * She was asked the question,' * She was 
taught her lesson,' * They were offered a pardon,' * They were demed their 
request,' etc., are of frequent occurrence ; and it seems better, after the ex- 
'IFaple of the Latin, to provide for them by a special rule, than to condemn 
|>»em as inaccuracies."— Pon<f# Mttrray. 
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in the connciy it woald be preferable to saj, " A seat in the oounell was 
offered [to] him." 

Rem. 5. — The passive voice of a verb is sometimes used in connec- 
tion with a preposition, forming a compound passive verb. 

Examples : — "He teas UsUned to without a mnrmor." — A. H. Everett. 
"Nor is this enterprise to he sooffed at.^ — Chamning. *'This is a 
tendency to he guarded against f^Palof, '*4. bitter persecation 
was carried on^ — Hallam, 
Rem. 6. — Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur in which a noon in 
the objective is ])receded by a passive verb, and followed by a preposi- 
tion used adverbially. 

Examples: — "Vocal and instrumental music loere made use o/l"— 
Addison, " The third, fourth, and fifth, were taken possession of at 
half past eight" — Souihey. " The Pinta was soon lost sight qfia 
tiie darkness of the night" — Irving. " It ought never to be lost 
sight ofP—N, A. Review. 
Ob8.— This idiom is anomalous; but it has the sanction of many 
good writers, and is therefore shielded from the unqualified condemna- 
tion of the critic. It would, however, generally be better to avoid it 

Rem. 7. — There are some verbs which may be used eitiier transitively 
or intransitively ; as, " He toUl retwm in a few days ; " ** He vnll return tho 
fiooifc/"— "The whidWotiw violently;" " The wmd Wwos the cAq/^" 

Rem. 8. — The verb leam is often improperly used for teach ; as, ** It 
is of little utility to learn scholars that certain words are signs of certain 
modes and tenses." Insert teojA in the place of learn. 

Rem. 9. — The verbs lay and set should not be conibanded with 
lie and sit. Lay is properly transitive; 2te, intransitive. Set i» 
either trandtive or intransitive ; sit^ always intransitive. See the 
principal parts of these verbs, in the list of irregular verbs, pp. 
118, 114. 

Correct Examples: — "He fasted and lay in sackcloth." — 
1 Kings 21 : 27. " He laid his robe fhmi hun."— *7bnaA 8 : 6. 
"I have sat for hours at my window.** — Irving. " Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not pass over."— P«. 104: 9. "They have 
forsaken my law which I set before them.**— J<?r. 9:18. " We say, 
a thing lies by us until we bring it into use ; we lay it by for some 
future purpose ; we lie down in order to repose ourselves ; we lay 
money down by way of deposit" — Crdbb. 

False Syntax : — " My old friend sat himself down in the chair.'» 
— Addison, " The mate of a British vessel then laying at anchoi* 
m Boston harbor.** — Sparks's Am. Biog. 

What 9/ the verbs lay and set ? Correct the false syntax^ and show whg 
U is false 
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" Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend." — Goldsmith. 

^ For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay." — Pope. 

Bek. 10. — A verb in the infinitive is often preceded by a noun or 
pronoun in the objective, which has no direct dependence on any other 
word.* 

Examples : — " One error is that of concluding the things in question 
to be alike." — Whateley, " Columbus ordered a strong /orfrcsj of 
wood and plaster to be erected" — Trving. " Its favors here should 
make w tremble.''^ — Young, 
Rbm. 11. — Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur, in which the ac- 
tive form of a transitive verb is used iu a sense nearly allied to the 
passive ; as, " The goods sell rapidly ; ** — " The cloth tears ; " — ^ Mahog- 
any planes smooth ; " — '* These lines read well." 

Rem. 12. — The imperfect participle of a transitive verb is some- 
times employed in a pas^ve sense.t 

Examples: — "The spot where this new and strange tragedy was 
acting." — E. Everett, " An attempt is making in me English Par* 
liament to provide by law for the education of the poor." — 
Danid Webster.— '' The fortress was bwlding." — Irving. "The 
&me of the Portuguese discoveries, and of the expeditions fitting 
out, drew the attention of the world." — Ibid. "We must pass 
to a rapid notice of the magnificent church, now erecting in the 
city of New York." — N. A. Seview. "While this necessary move- 
ment was making." — Cooper. " While these things were transact' 
ing in England." — Bancroft, 

What peculiar use is sometimes made of the imperfect participle of a transi- 
ttve verb f Examples. 

♦ " The infinitive has somemties a subject in the objective case ; as, " 1 
believe him to be an honest man ; ** — * He commanded the horse to be sad- 
dled ; * — * I confess myself to be in fault ; * — *■ Let him be punished.* JSim, 
in the first sentence quoted, is not the object of the verb beUeve^ but the sub- 
ject of to be. In the second sentence, horse is not the object of commwnd ; — 
It is not meant that a command was riven to the horse.*' — Butler, 

** The agent to a verb in the inmiitive mode must be in the objective 
case.** — Nutting. 

t Different opinions have long existed among critics respecting this pas- 
sive use of the imperfect participle. Many respectable writers substitute 
the compound passive participle ; as, ** The house is being built ; ** " The 
book is being printed.'^^ But the prevailing practice of the best authors is 
in fevor of the simple form ; as, " The house is building.^* 

" The propriety of these imperfect passive tenses has been doubted by 
almost all our fframmarians ; tnough I oelieve but few of tiiem have written 
many pages without condescending to make use of them. Dr. Beattiesays, 
• One of the greatest defects of the English tongue, with regard to the verb, 
seems to be the want of an imperfect passive participle.* And yet he uses 
the imperfect participle in a passive sense as often as most writers.** — 
Pickbourn's Dissertation on tJie English Verb. 

" Several other expressions of this sort now and then occur, such as tfa 
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Rem. is. — When the objective has the same form sa the aominatiye, 
it should generally follow the verb that governs it ; but when the objective 
differs in form from the nominative, it maj either precede or follow the 
soveming verb ; as, " Ciesar conquered the Britons ; ** — " We have seen 
kirn ; " — " Whom^ Uierefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
yon." 

Rule XIQ. — Sams Case. 
§ 216. Intransitive and passive verbs have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as, " Society is the true sphere 
of hmnan virtue;'* — "They wished Mm to be their 
Tdng ; " — " iSfe soon became the leader of his party ;" — 
" He was chosen librarian ; " — " Sorrier has been styled 
the prince of poets." 

Rbm. — In some instances the words so agredng in case are botb 
placed either before or after the verb j as, " Are they friends f " — 
" Friends they cannot be." 

Rule XTV. — Government of the Infinitive. 

§ 217. The infinitive mode may be governed by a verb, 
a noun, or an adjective;* as, ^^ Strive to improve ;^^ — 
" I am in Jiaste to return ; " — " The ship was reach/ to 
sail:' 

Rem. 1. — The infinitive is often governed by than or as. The 
following are examples : — ^ An object so high as to be invisiUe f* 

What is the rule respecting the same case ? Examples. Respecting 
the government of the infinitive? Examples. What conjunctions ctre 
frequently employed to govern the infinitive f Examples. 

new-fangled and most nncouth soleciBm, * is bein^ done.' for the good old 
English idiomatic expression * is doing,* — an absnrd peripnrasis, driving ont 
a pointed and pithy turn of the English language."— N. A. Review, 

4f Several respectable grammarians treat the infinitive particle to as a 
jtreposiHon, governing the verb. See Comly, G. Brown, Bell, Snyder, and 
Fowle. 

" If to is here a prei)08ition, it differs at least in one respect, from every 
other English preposition, and from the same word in other situations, in 
giving entire generality to the verb, — an efi'ect which no preposition, as 
such, ever has, either on the verbj or any other part of speecn. That it 
should assume this peculiarity in this particular connection Only, is remark 
able- ; and that it should do this and at the same time retain tne usual pro* 
perties of a preposition, seems very improbable." — Everest, 
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— " It is sometimes better to submit to injustice, t?ian to resort to 

judicial proceedings." 

"Rem. 2. — The infinitiTe is sometimes goTerned by an adverb; as, 
" The shipmen were about tojlee" 

Kem. 3. — The infinitive is sometimes governed by a phrase or a sen- 
tence ; as, " Too needy ever to have leisure for attempting to execu|» any 
great and worthy design.'* — Sondhey. 

" In a^e, in infancy,-^ni others^ aid 
Is ail our hope, to teach us to be kind.** — Young, 

Bem. 4. — The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely ^ having no 
dependence on any other word ; as, "It was, so to speak, a l»tuich 
of the Executive Power." — N, F. Review. 

Hem. 5. — A verb in the infinitive usually relates to some noun 
or pronoun.* Thus, in the sentence, " He desires to improve," the 
verb to improve relates to the pronoun he while it is governed by 
desires. 

Rem. 6. — When the infinitive follows the active voice 
of tiie verbs bid, dare^ fed^ %ee^ let^ make^ needy and 
Jiear^ the sign to is usually omitted ; as, " I felt my 
strength return ; " — " Nothing need he said ; " — " We 
heard the thunder roll ; " — " Pride guides his steps, and 

bids him shun the great." 

Bem. 7. — The sign of the infinitive is also omitted, in some instances, 
after the verbs have, behM, perceive, know, and help ; as, " Would they Aatw 
us r^ect such an offer ? " 

Rule XV. — Tenses. 
§ 218. In the use of verbs, those tenses should be em- 
ployed which express correctly the sense intended. 

What of infinitives having no dependence on other words f Examples. To 
what do infinitives relate f Examples After what verbs is the sign of the 
infinitive usually omitted 1 Examples. Give the rule for the employ- 
ment of the tenses. Illustrate its appliaxtion. 

* Some teachers pay little attention to the government of the infinitive, 
while they direct their pupih to point out in all cases the noun or pronoun to 
which it relates. Others require their pupils to designate both government 
and relation. See Sanborn^s Grammar, p. 144. 

"An infinitive refers to the noun which is the agent or subject of the 
action expressed by the infinitive. The reference is precisely of the same 
nature as that of a participle to its substantive, or of a finite verb to its 
bominati ve ." — Parkh,7tr^t. 
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Rem. 1. — This rule is somewhat indefinite, but when taken ic 
connection with the definitions and illustrations of the tenses given 
under Etymology, it will, in most cases, be a kufiicient guide to the 
learner. It is violated in the following example : — ** I expected to 
have seen you." The verb to have seen cannot here relate to a time 
prior to that denoted by the verb expected. It should not therefore 
be in the past perfect tense. Corrected: — "I expected to see 
you." 

False Syntax : — " When I was in France, I have often observed, 
that a great man has grown so insensibly heated by the court which 
was paid him on all »des, that he has been quite distracted." — Steele, 
^^ Columbus had fi)ndly hoped, at one time, to have rendered the 
natives civilized, industrious, and tributary subjects of the crown." — 
Irving, " As Dr. Wallis hath long ago observed." — Lowth. " They 
continue with me now three days." — Matt, 16 : 82. 

Rem. 2. — The present tense is often employed in expressions 

that relate to the ftiture ; as, " The world to come ; " — " He leaves 

in half an hour ; " — " I am about to write** 

Obs. — When a finite verb in the present tense, occurs in a sentence 
denoting futurity, it is generally preceded by bejhre, at soon <u, when^ tUl^ or 
after; or accompanied by an adverb or modifying phrase denoting fatore 
time ; as, " When the mail arrives^ the letters will be deliverid ; " — 
"fibW you the watch tthnightf* " We <fo my lord ; " — " JSw^ the boll, ol 
a quarter before eight" 

Rem. 8. — When the infinitive present is connected with another 

verb, it generally relates to the same time as the verb with which it 

is joined ; as, " He began to torite ;** — " He will begin to torite," 

In the first of these examples to write corresponds in time with 

began, and is therefore past in respect to the time of speaking. In 

the other example, it relates to the same time that is expressed by 

toill begin, 

Obs. — Sometimes, however, the infinitive denotes time subsequent 
to that expressed by the verb with which it is connected ; as, " He it to 
engage in teaching : " — " JSneas went in search of an empire which teas 
one day to command the world.** 

Rem. 4. — In animated narrations, the present tense is occasionally 
used for the past ; as, " After the lapse of eight precious days, they again 

Correct the false syntax, and show why it is false. Give examples ofiwbs 
in thepresent tense, used in expressions that rdate to the future. What ^f^ 
infinitive present, used in connection with other verbs f Illustrate, 
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wei^h. anchor ; the coast of England recedes ; already they art unjurting 
their sails on the broad ocean, when the captain of the Speedwell, with his 
company, dismayed at the dangers of the enterprize, once more pretmda 
that his ship is too weak for the service." — Bancroft, 

Bem. 5. — The future tense is frequently employed for the future per- 
fect ; as, " I shaU finish my letter before the mail closes." 

Rem. 6. — When a verb in the present perfect tense is preceded by 
hefore^ as soon as^ when^ till, or after, it usually performs the office of the 
future perfect', as, "When he has finished his engagement, he shall be 
rewarded.'* 

Rem. 7. — The hypothetical form of the verb to 6e is used to express 
eidier present or indefinite time ; as, ** If he were present. Be would con- 
vince you of your error.** See p. 101. 

Obs. — The past subjunctive of other verbs is often, employed in a 
similar manner ; as, ** If he regarded his own interest, he would be more 
faithful to his employer.** 

Rem. 8. — The past perfect subjunctive is often employed to express 
indefinite past time ; as, "I should have walked out if it had not 
rained.^ 

Rem. 9r — In expressdng general propositions which have no 
direct relation to time, the present tense of the verb should be em- 
ployed ; as, " The passion for power and superiority is oniyersaL" — 
Channing, 

Rem. 10. — The perfect participle of an irregular verb should not 
be used for the past tense, nor the past tense for the perfect partici- 
ple. The following expressions are therefore incorrect : — " The 
storm hegun to subside ; ** — "I done it in great haste ; ** — " He was 
displeased to receive a letter wrote with so littie care." Corrected : 
— "The storm hegan to subside ; ** — "I did it in great haste ; " — 
''He was displeased to receive a letter written with so little care." 
This rule is also violated when the past tense of an irregular verb is 
used with an auxiliary. Thus, instead of saying, " The sun has 
rose,** we should say, " The sun has risen,** 

False Syntax : — " We are not condemned to toil through half a 
folio, to be convinced that the writer has broke his promise.** — 
Johnson, " The champions having just began their career, the Idng 
stopped the combat" — Goldsmith, 

" Rapt into future times, the bard begun.*' — Pope, 

What tense is employed in general propositions, having no direct relation to 
time ? Examples. What is said respecting the use of the perfect parOcipU 
and the past tense of an irregtdar verb f Illustrate, Correct the false ^pUax, 
and show why it is false. 
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Rule XVL — Participles. 

§ 219. Participles relate to nouns or pronotms ; as^ 
" He stood leaning on his spade, and gassing at the bright- 
ness in the west/* 

Rem. 1. — When the participle is preceded by the negative par- 
ticle un^ it becomes an adjective, unless the verb from which it is 
formed admits the same prefix. The words untiring^ unsought, unr- 
seen, and unkhoum, are examples of this class of adjectives. But 
the words unbinding^ unfolded, undone, etc,, when used in a verbal 
sense, are to be regarded as participles, since they are fonned 
regularly from the verbs unbind, unfold, undo, etc. 

Rem. 2. — Participles are oflen used in the sense of nouns; as, 
'* There was again the smacking of whips, the clattering of hoo&, and 
the glittering of harness.*' — Irving, 

Rem. 8. — Participles oflen perform, at the same time, the office 
of a noun and a verb ; as, " I could not avoid expressing my concern 
for the stranger." As a noun, expressing is in the objective case 
and govern^ by avoid. As a transitive verb, it governs the word 
concern. 

Rem. 4. — A participle is sometimes used absolutely, having no 
dependence on any other word ; as, ** Properly speaking, there is 
no such thing as chance ; ** — '* This conduct, vieunng it in the most 
favorable light, reflects discredit on his character.'' 

Rem. 5. — ^ a participle sometimes relates to a sentence or phrase; as, 
** He had been strictly secured and guarded, otoing to his former escape." 
^Walter Scott, 

" To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delij^ht. 
As being the contrary to his h^h will 
Whom we resist" — Milton. 
Rem. 6. — There are certain adjectives which are derived directly from 
verbs, and supply the place of passive participles. Their use is mostly 
confined to poetry. 

Examples : — " Regions consecrate to oldest time." — Wordsworth, 
" *T is dedicate to ruin.'*— Coleridge, 

Give the rule for the agreement of participles. Examples. ParticipUt 
preceded by the negative partide un. Exampies ofeadi dcus. Give exaa^ples 
of participial nouns. What doidde office do participles often perform f Ex- 
amples. Give examples of participles used absoUady, 
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** To save himself and household from amidst 
A world devote to nniyersal wreck." — Milton. 
[For one of the uses of the imperfect participle, see Bule 12, Rem. 12.] 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 220. Write exercises containing objectiyes goyemed by transi- 
^▼e verbs ; — iniranntive verbs governing objectives of kindred signi' 
fication ; — yerbs haying the same case after them as before them ; 
— Terbs in the infinitiye goyemed by verbs, nouns, and adjectiyes; 
— verbs in the infinitiye used without the sign to ; — imperfect and 
perfect participles; — participial nouns, 

EXEBCISES IN PABSING. 

§221. "jBrtZ communications corrupt good manners/' — "Thy 
name shall be Abraham.** — " He shaU be called John/* — " I heard 
him relate the anecdote." — "I liave vjritten exercises, containing 
all the examples required.** — "Conversation enriches the under^ 
standing J but solitude is the school of genius." — Gibbon. " Napoleon 
was never knoum to change his opinion on an^ subject" — Alison. 
" The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar char- 
acter from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests." — Macatday. 

§ 222. " The daily press Jirst instructed men in their wants, and 
Boon found that the eagerness of curiosity outstripped the power of 
gratifying it** — Story. " He that teaehes us any thing which we 
knew not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master." — 
Johnson, " This universal pacification has hardly been thought of.** 
— Channing. " It formed so important and singular a feature of 
their social economy, as to merit a much more particular notice than 
it has received.** — Prescott. "He was offered an emphyment.** — 
Campbell. " He lay like a warrior taking his rest.** — Wolfe. " In 
the beginning they may be assailed by the clamor of self-interest, 
and frowned upon by the worshippers of expediency." — N. A. Re- 
view. " Many approximations have been made, and are now making, 
to the trutb." — Lockhart. " We make provision for this life, as 
thougb it were never to have an end ; and for the other life, as 
though it were never to have a beginning.** — Addison. " The desird 
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(hat our country should $wpas$ all others, would not he criminal^ did 
we understand in what respects it is most honorable for a nation t/9 
excel*** — Channing. " To keep always praying aloud is plainly 
impossible" — (?. Brown, 

BuLE XVH — Adverbs. 

§ 223. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs; as, ^^yLtn freqaenily contend for trifles;" — 
" It was very ihcmkfvUy received." 

Rem. 1. — An adverb is firequently used to modify a sentence or 
pbrase.* 

Examples: — "Which is m a< tcwrf with natare."--Prq/: Haddock. 
" The final debate on the resolution was postponed for nearly a 
month.** — Wirt. "They introduced the Deity to human appre- 
hension, under an idea more personal, more determinate, more 
within its compass." — Paley. " The other producdons of this inde- 
fatigable scholar, embrace a large circle of topics independently of his 
various treatises on philology and criticism.*' — Presoott. " Ver^ 
I say untoyou^ they hare their reward.'* — Matt. 6 : 2. 
Rbm. 2. — Ail adverb is sometimes us^ to modify a preposition ;| as, 
" He sailed nearly round the globe ; *' — " He was wounded just below the 
ear." 

Rem. 8. — Adjectives should be employed to qualify nouns and 

pronouns, and adverbs to modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

It is therefore incorrect to say, " She writes elegant^ " Thine 

often infirmities." 

Obs. — There are, however, certain forms of expression in which ad- 
verbs bear a special relation to nouns or pronouns ;|| as, "Behold, I, 

Give the rule for adverbs. Examples. What are adverbs frequent^ 
used to modify, besides verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs? Exampies. 
What distinction should be observed in the use of adjectives and adverbs t 
Illustrate. 

* " The adverb does not always belong to any one sinele word ; nothing 
bein^ more common than the relation of an adverb to a cmuse, all of whose 
words are taken as one word ; and ahnost or quite as frequently-, an adverb 
stands in relation to a whole sentence." — Smart. 

t " Sometimes a preposition and a noun tosether have the signification of 
an adjective ; and. as such, the phrase may be qualified by an adverb ; as. 
doubly in fault, — doubly crtminal.^* — Parkhurst. 

t See Sanborn, Parkhurst, J. M. Putnam, Wilbur, Brace, Emmons, Golds 
briry, and Goodenow. 

H See Bullions, Allen and Com well, Brace, Butler, Badgley, and Web 
bor. 
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even I do bring a flood of waters." — Cren. 6:17. " For our gospel camo 
not unto you in ward ordif^ but also in power." — 1 Thess. 1 : 5. 

Rem. 4. — Tbe adverbs yeOf yesy nay, no, and amen, are gen- 
erally used independently; as, "Will you go?" ^^ No** — "Has 
the hour arrived ? ** " Yes,** 

Rem. 5. — Never is sometimes improperly used for ever; as, "They 
might be cxtiri^ated, were they never sd many." Corrected: — "They 
might be extirpated, were they eoer so many." 

Hem. 6. — The adverbs hkher, thither, and whither, are now seldom 
employed except in grave discourse, their places being supplied, in com- 
mon writings, by here, there, and where; as, "It was dangerous to go 
there,"— Irving. « Traders flocked there as to a fair."— Prcscott. " With- 
out knowing where to go."— Pa^. " When you come here," — Willis. 

Rem. 7. — Adverbs are sometimes used to supply the place of 

nouns. 

Examples: — "Till now they had paid no taxes."— J.. K Everett, 
" On the following day dolnmbns came to where the coast swept 
away to the northeast for many leagues." — Irving, " Save where 
the beetle wheels his droning flight." — Oratf. "Till then who 
knew the force of those dire arms?" — Milton. "The several 
sources from whence these pleasures are derived." — Addison, 
" From hence I was conducted up a staircase." — Irving. 

Ob8. — At oncej and by far, are in general use; and the adver- 
bial phrases from hence, from thence, from whence, constitnte an 
authorized idiom. But such expressions as from where, from ihere^ 
to here, are seldom employed by the best prose writers. In poelay, 
their occurrence is more frequent 

Rbm. 8. — Where, an adverb of place, is somethnes improperly em- 
ployed without reference to place, for the phrase m which; as, "They 
named a protestation, tcAere [in which\ they repeated all theur former 
claims." 

Rem. 9. — The adverb (here is often used for the sake of euphony, 
without any reference to jplace ; as, ** There is an hour of peaceful rest" 
—"FT. B. Tappan. ** There camo to the beach a poor exile of Erin." — 
Campbell. When used in thi^ sense, there is called an expletive adverb. 

Rem. 10. — The word all is frequently used as an adverb, in the sense 
of wholly; as, 

" Yet our great enemy, 
AU incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted."— J^ojt. 

TF7^o/<Aecuft7er6syea,yes,nay,no,^zmf amenf Examples, What part 
of speech are adverbs sometmes used to represent f Examples, Which of 
the dijfkrent forms of expression named care aituhonatd, and vMdh are cbjeC" 
tionabUf 

15 
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Bbm. 11. — A negation is properly expre^^ed b^ tbe use of one 
negative only. The following sentence is therefore erroneons : — 
** I never did repent for doing good^ 
Nor shall not now." — Shakspeare. 

Obs. 1. — Two negatives in the same, clanse are generally eqaivalcnt 
to an affirmative, and are sometimes el^antiy employed to express a 
positive assertion; as, ** The pilot was not unacqaainted with the eoast; ** 
— " Nor did he pass wnmoved the gentle scene." 

" Nor did they not perceive the evil plight ^ 

In which they were, or the fierce pain not feeU* — Milton. 

The intervention of only, or some other word of kindred meaning, 
preserves the negation ; as, ^ He was not only t/liberal, hut covetous." 

Obs. 2. — A repetition of the same negative renders the negation 
more emphatic ; as, ** 1 would never lay down my arms ; — never — never 
—neoer:''^Pitt, 

Rem. 12. — The adverb no is sometimes improperly used for not; as, 
^ Whether he will or no^ he must be a man of the nineteenth oentory." 
— Macaulay. 

Rem. 13. — Two or more words are sometimes used in connec- 
tion, as a compound adverb^ or adverbial phrase. 

Examples: — "We will see about this matter hf and by.^^-JMng. 
" Ishmael went forth to meet them, weeping a/Ta&m^ as he went." 
— n/cr. 41 : 6. **If we hope for what we are not Ukely to possess, 
we act and think in vainr— Addison, 

Rem. 14. — Adverbs should be placed in that situation which con- 
tributes most to the harmony and cleamefls of the sentence, and which 
accords best with the usage of the language. This rule is violated in 
the sentence, " Thoughts are only criminal, when they are first cho- 
sen and then voluntarily continued." As it stands, the adverb onlp 
properly qualifies criminal,, whereas the author intended to have 
it qualify that portion of the sentence which follows the conuna. 
Corrected : = — ** Thoughts are criminal, only when they are first cho- 
sen and tiien voluntarily continued.** 

False Syntax: — "In following the tnul of his enenues through 
the forest, the American Indian exhibits a degree of sagacity, which 
almost appears miraculous." — Alison, " There are certain miseries 
in idleness, which the idle can only conceive." — Johnson, " It not 
only has fi)rm but life." — N, A, Review. 

Howis a negation properly exprtssedl Give examples of the xAAaXion of 

, this rule. What is an adverbial phrase f Examples, What nde shmdd 6r 

observed respecting the position of adverbs t Illustrate. Correct the false syn 
ttiXt and show why it is Jblse. 
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Obs. 1. — An adverb should not be placed immediately afler the 
in&iitlYe particle to.* This rule is violated in tl\e following sen- 
tence : — *^ Teach scholars to carefuUy scrutinize the sentiments ad- 
vanced in all the books they read.** 

F<ilse Syntax : — "To make this sentence perspicuoos it would be 
necessary to entirely remodel it** — NewmarCs Rhetoric. " It costs 
the pupil more to simply state the examples in such a fbrm, than it 
does to perform them without any statement at all" — N, A, Review. 

Obs. 2. — The adverb enough is placed after the adjective which it 
modifies, and boUi the adiective and tne adverb are placed after the noon ; 
as, " A house large enough for aU.** 

Rem. 15. — The words howsoever^ uikicktoeoer^ and whatsoever, are some- 
times divided by the intervention of another word ; as, " But surely this 
division, how long soever it has been received, is inade<jnate and falla- 
dons." ---Johnson, " By what manner soever.** — T" 



RuLB XVHL Conjunctions. 
^ 224. Conjunctions connect words or sentences ; eSj 
*^ Idleness and Ignorance are the parents of many vices ; '' 
— " He fled heeauBe he was afraid." 

Rem. 1. — Relative pronouns and conjunctive adverbs are alao 
employed to perform the office of connectives. 

Obs. 1. — In the oompoimd sentence, ''He toho expects much, 
will often be disappointed," the relative ioTio is the subject of the 
verb expects in one clause, and relates to the pronoun he^ which is 
the subject of will he disappointed in the other clause. The con- 
nection expressed by who in this example, and by relative pronouns 
generally, is quite as dose as that expressed by conjunctions. See 
§ 116, Rem. 2. 

Obs. 2. — Many conjunctive adverbs modify the two verbs em- 
braced in the different clauses which they connect ; as, " When he 

What of the position ^ adverhs modifying infinitivesf Correct the false 
syntax, and show why it is false. Give the rule respecting conjunctions. 
Examples. What other classes of toords are also employed as connectives f 
Illustrate the connective office of a relative pronoun. Two-fold modifying 
power of many conjunctive adverhs. Examples. 

* See Davis, Parkhurst, Perley, and Kennion. 
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had delivered hb message, he departed ;" — " Fame may give praise, 
while it taithholds esteem." 

Obs. 8. — A conjunctive adverb used to supply the place of a 
preposition and a relative pronoun, is called a relative adverb ; as, 
" The shepherd leaves his mossy cottage, where [in which"] he dwells 
in peace ; ** — ** The colonies had now reached that stage in their 
growth, when the difficult problem of colonial govermnent must be 
solved." 

BsM. 2. — There are certain idiomatic forms of expression in which the 
connection between different clauses is implied in the relation which they 
bear to each other in sense ; as, '* In this last case, the more apt and strik- 
ing is the analocry suggested, the more will it have of an artificial appear- 
ance." — Whalely, ** Whatever was his predominant inelinatioo, neither 
hope nor fear hindered him from comnl jing with it" — Jo^ima. '* Sad aa 
his story is, it is not altogether mournful" — South^, 

Rem. 3. — The conjunction that often performs the oflBce of a pronoun 
or substitute. Thus, in the sentence, " I know that he will return," that 
represents the clause he will return^ and is the object of the transitive verb 
know. See Rem. 11. 

Obs. I. — The conjunction thai is often suppressed when the connection 
of the different clauses is obvious ; as, ** But Brutus says he was ambi- 
tions." — Sbakspeare, 

Obs. 2. — When, however, the connection of the clauses Ss less intimate, 
the omission of that is objectionable ; as, " His ingenuity was such [that] 
he could form letters, make types and wood cuts, and engrave vignettes 
in copper." — Bancroft, 

Rem. 4. — Two or more words are sometimes used together as a 
compound conjunction or conjunctive phrme. 

Examples : — ** It has been observed that happiness, as well as virtue, 
consists in mediocrity." — Johnson. "The writer, hf whom the 
noble features of our scenery shall be sketched with a glowing 
pencil, and the peculiarities of our character seixed with delicate 
perception, cannot mount so entirely and rapidly to success, but 
that ten years will add new millions to the number of his read- 
ers." — ^ J&iw t»^. 
Obs. — Many expressions of this class are elliptical*, but it is generally 
better not to attempt to supply the words omitted, unless they are obvi- 
ously implied. 

CORRESPONDING CONJUNCTIONS. 
Rem. 5. — Some conjunctions are composed of two corresponding 
words. The following list embraces most of this class of connectiTCS, 
and exhibits the correct mode of emploj-ing them : — 

\ What ia a relative adverb f Examples. Compound amjunctions, Em^ 
amples. Corresponding conJunotioHS. 
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Both — and : '^ It is tihe work of a mind fitted both for minute 
researches and for large speculations.'' — Macaulat/. 

Though, although — yet, stiU, nevertheless: ^^ Though deep, yet 
clear, though gentle, yet not dull;'' — ** Though a thousand riyen 
discharge themselves into the ocean, stUl it is never ftdL" 
Whether — or : " Whether it were I or they." 
Either — or: " No leave ask'st thou of either wind or tide." 
Neither — nor : " Neither act nor promise hastily." 
Obs. — The poets fi^uently use or — or for either — or, and nor 

— nor for neither — nor; as, 

** Not to he tempted from her tender task, 

Or [other] by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight" — Thommm, 
** Nor [neither] eye nor listening ear an object finds."— Young, 
Rem. 6. — S(une ccmjunctions are used in correspondence with 
adverbs or adjectives. The following are the pzincij^le connectivei 
of this class: — 

As — as, so: " She is as amiable as her sister ; " — ^** ^ he excels 
in virtue, so he rises in estunation." 
So — as: "No riches mi^e one so happy as a dear conscience." 

— " Speak so as to he understood." 

So — ^uU, expressing a consequence : ^^ She speaks so loir thatxko 
one can hear what she is saying." 

Not only — hut, but also: " He was not only prudent, hut aba 
industrious." 

Such — as: " There never was such a tmi<3 as the present" 

Such — that: ^^Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, thai 
we are always impatient of the present" 

MorCf sooner, etc — than: "They have more than heart could 
wish ; " — " The Greeks were braver (han the Peroans." 

Obs- — Than should be used to correspond with raOier and with 
all comparatives ; as, " Receive knowledge rather than choice gold ; " 

What conjunction is used to correspond with both? Give an example. 
[The teacher should proceed in a similar manner through the list of 
corresponding copjonctions, and repeat the exercise till the pupils are 
Me to distinguish readily the terms which properly correspond with 
each other. What words are employed by the poets to correspond with or 
and nor? Examples, With whatwords does than properly correspond t 
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— "Wisdom is better (Turn rubies*** The dause fi^omog other* U 
also more properly introduced by tharUf though good writers occa- 
sionally employ some other term. 

Bbm. 7. — The negatives no^ not^ etc., may be followed by eidier or or 
nor. The use of nor sei-ves to repeat the negation ; and there are many 
cases in which it is decidedly preicrable to or.f 

Examples : — " There are no more continents or worids to be reveal- 
ed." — E. Everett, " It is not by; accuracy or profundity, that men 
become masters of great assemblies." — Mmaulay. " I know not 
where to begin, nor where to end." — E. Everett. ** He never con- 
Yinces the reason, iwr fills the imagina^on, nor touches the heart." 
— Macaulay. " Let not your fancy, nor your excited feelings lead 
you captive." — B. B. Edwards, " The exiles of New England* 
saw not before them other a home^ or a oouulry." — Stortf, 

RsM. B. — The conjunction a«, used m oonneetioi^ wijth an adjeo- 
tave or adverb in tiie positive-degree, issometimes inppvoperly coupled 
with & comparative^, and followed- by thark; a«^ *' Xhe latest posterity 
inlllistea Wth/u mucK or eveik^rrtfa/drplisasujft thtm tbwcoatemr 
poraries." — A. U, Everett Corrected : — " The latest posterify wili 
listen witb as.much pleasure a$ their contem{K>rarie8, or eveoigreater.'* 

Correct Example : — "I am as "well as you iMWre ever known me 
in a time of much trouble, and' even better."^— Coteper, 

False Syntax: — "A vision came before Mm, as constant and 
m6re terrible than that from which he had escaped.** — Dickens. 
** I have proceeded in the revisal, as far, and somewhat fidrtiier than 
the fifteenth book." — Cowper, 

R9M. 9. — The conjunction or is scnnetimes employed to connect 
words that are in apposition ; as, " No disease of the mind can more 
fatally disable it from benevolence, than iU-humor or peevishness.** 
Peevishness is not here a distinct thing from iU-humoTy but merely 
another term for the same idea. 

RsM. 10. — The word as has a variety of uses, some of which 
deserve particular notice. It is employed,, — 

1, Li connection with certain prepositions ; as, " It would have 

Improper use ^than to correspond mth as. Correct the false syntax and 
show why it is false. What peculiar office does or sometimes perform f lUu^ 
trate. What peculiar uses <f as are mentioned t Give examples of each kind 

^ *"In the hook of Gomm<m Prayer, we have, * Thou dialt have no other 
Gods but me ; ' and the same expression occurs in Addison, Swift, and 
other contemporary writers. Usage, however, seems of late to have decided 
almost nniversally in favor of than." ^Dr. UramSU. 
t l&«e BiiniB*« Gnunmar. 
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beett idle for the pliilosoplier to form conjectures, cw to the 
direction which the kindling genius of the age was to assame.'* 

— E. Everett. " As for the rest of those who have written 
i^ainst me, they deserve not the least notice." — Dryden. 

2. To connect nouns and pronouns which are in apposition ; as 
" Nor ought we, cw* citizens, to acquiesce in mi injurious act." 

— Chanmng. See also Rule 2, Bern. 7. 

8. To connect adjectives and participles with Ae nouns or pro- 
nouns to which they belong ; asy '^ 1^ in&ntiT' was regioded 
OB- comparatively wOTtiiless." — Macaulay, " Their presence 
was of great moment, a» gitving conaideration> iO' the entesr 
prise." — PrescotU 
Rem. 11. — The conjunction that is often employed to introduce a sen- 
tence or clause; which is used as a noun in the nominative or objective 
case ; as, ** That the idea of, ^ary should be aseodattd strongly with military 
exploits, ought not'to be wondered at." — Channiny, 

BsM. 12. — The conjunetion ao is. occasionally used in. the sense of if, 
or prodded that ; as, "It signifies little whether it be very well executed 
or not, so it be reasonably well done, and without any glaring omissionB 
qrernors.** — Brougham, - . ■ . 

Rem. 13. — The word than was formerly employed aa a preposition, 
and* still retains this character in the phrase than whom ;t as, " There sat 
a patriot sags, thamwkm. the English language^ does not possess a better 
wn%er:' — JB, Everett, 

" Which, when Beelzebub perceived, than leAom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspeet he rosft** — HtSon* 
** S'elon unwhipp'd ! than tbhom in yonder cdls 
Ftill many a groaning wretch less guilty dwells." — Sprague. 
Ob9. — The phrase thamokich is also sometimes used in a similar man- 
ner; as, " A. work, thentohiek the' age has certainly produced none more 
snre of bequeathing its author's name to the adminUion of fntore times.? 
^XG. Palfrey. 

Rem. 14. — The word both should not be used with reference to 
more than two objects or classes of objects. The following example 
is therefore erroneous : — "He paid his contributioBS to literary un 
dertakings, and asasted both the Tatier, Spectator, and Guardian." 
— Johnson. Boffi should be omitted. 

WJmU care thmdd be observed, in the use of the word both.? Illustrate* 

* Several respectable grammanans entertain the opinion that a»in this 
and similar examples is a preposition, governing the roUowing noun. See 
Fuller, J. Ml Putnam, SanDom, Cobb, and Emmons. 

t " The comparative agreeth to the parts compared, by adding this pre- 
position, than," -^ Ben Johnson; London, 1640. (See also Crombie, 
Priestiey, Wm. Ward, Btckaell, Meik*, and LkMbiif^|it,zed by V^OOglC 
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Rem. 15. — The conjunctions than and as are frequently followed 
by an ellipsis of one or more words required to complete the con- 
struction ; as, " More than one [ ] of his plays are devoted ezcln- 
ttTely to its illustration," — Prescott, " He was the fiither of all 
such a8[_ ] handle the harp and organ." — Gen, 4 : 21. 

Obs. — Examples sometimes occur in which it is impossible to supply 
the ellipsis satisfactorily, while the sense is clearly conveyed by the ex- 
pression in its abridged form. In parsing such examples, it would be 
better for the pupil to refer to the foregoing remark, and not attempt to 
supply words which are altogether rejected by the idiom of the language. 
Thus, in the first example alK)ve, the word one may be parsed as the sub- 
ject of a verb understood, without naming any particular word to complete 
the construction. But in the second example, the ellipsis is more readily 
supplied.' ** He was the father of all such as [those who] handle the harp 
and organ.** In parsing examples of this class, it is better to si:q>ply the 
ellipsis. See i 293. 

Bulk XIX. — Prepositions — - Eslatiok. 
§ 225. Prepositions connect words, and show the rela- 
tion between them. 

Bbm. 1. — In* parsing a preposition, both terms of the relation 
expressed by it should be pointed out One of these terms is 
always the object of the preposition ; the other may be a yerb, an 
adjectiye, a noun, or an adverb. In the sentence, " He travelled 
for pleasure," ybr shows the relation hetween pleasure and the verb. 
travelled. In the sentence, " They were destitute o/'food," of shorn 
the relation between food and the adjective destitute. In the sen- 
tence, '' This is an age of improvement," o/" shows the relation be- 
tween improvement and the noon age. In the sentence, *< Ambassa- 
dors were sent previously to the declaration," to shows the relation 
between declaration and the tdYerh previously. 

Obs. — There are certain elliptical forms of speech in which the ante- 
cedent term of relation is omitted ; as, 

** O ybr the voice and fire of seraphim. 
To sing thy glories with devotion due 1 ** — Beattie. 

Rem. 2. — A preposition and its object should be so placed as to 

leave no ambiguity in regard to the words which the p*epoedtioii is 

intended to connect The following sentence is &ulty in this res- 

By what are the conjunctions than and bs frequently followed f Exan^ples. 
Give the rule for the relation expressed by prepositions. lUuMtrate. WTkU 
ruU is given respecting the position of apreposition and its ol^sett 
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pect : — " The message mm communicated by an agent, who had 
never before discharged any important office of trust, in compliance 
wiUi the iiistnictions of the executive." In is here intended to show 
the relation between was communicated and cornpliance ; whereas the 
present arrangement indicates that it expresses the relation between 
had discharged and compliance. Corrected : — '* The message was 
cmnmunicated in compliance with the instructions of the execudve, 
by an agent who had never before discharged any important office 
of trust" 

Kem. 3. — The use of two prepositions before a single noun, though 
inelegant, often contributes to perspicuity and brevity, ^id has the sanc- 
tion of many good writers. 

Exaniplet : — '* Men*8 passions and interests mix wUh^ and are ex- 
pressed t», the decisions of the intellect" — Charming. " They were 
never revealed to,, nor confronted with^ the prisoner.** — Preaooit. 
* ** We hare nevw uttered a word in this Journal, either in advocacy 

0/j or in opposition to, any particular religious sect, or political 
party amongst us.* — Horace Mann, 
Obs. — The same remark applies also to the twe both of a preposition 
and a transitive verb before a tingle ob^t 

Examples: — " It was created to influence^ and not solely to be influ- 
enced 6y, the opinions of the community." — N. A, luview. " And 
may readily associate imthy and promote either.** — Dr. Hopkins, 
*' We are so made as to be capable, not only of perceivingy but alto 
of being pleased withy or pained 6y, the various objects by which 
we are surrounded.** — Wat/land. 

E.EM. 4. — Two or more words are sometimes used together as 
a compound preposition ; as, " From between the arcades, the eye 
glances up to a bit of blue sky, or a pacing cloud.** — Irving, " Over 
against this church stands a If^'ge hospitaL" — Addison, 

Rem. 5. — Care should be taken to employ such prepositions as 
express clearly and precisely the relations intended. 

Correct Examples : — "He went to New York ;** — " He arrived 
at Liverpool ;**— "He rode into the country;'* — f*He resides in 
London ;** — " He walks with a staff by moonlight f* — " The mind 
b sure to revolt from the humiliation of being thus moulded and 
feshioned, in respect to its feelings, at "the pleasure of another.** — 
Whately. 

False Syntax : — " We differ entirely with Lord Brougham.*' — 
N, Y, Review, " The posthumous volumes appeared in considerable 

Illustrate. Give examples of compound prepoaiti&ns. What cape should be 
observed in the choice of preposUumsf Ccrredt the false syntaxy and show 
why it is false, . ^r\nit> 
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intervals." — HaUam, " It was not evident wliat deity or what form 
of worship they had substituted to the gods and temples of an- 
tiquity." — Gibbon. 

BuLE XX. — Prepositions. — Gk)VEENMENT. 

^ § 226. Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, 
** They came to t^ m the %pirit of kindness ; " — ''From 
Mm that is needy, turn not away." 

Rem. 1. — A preposition should never be introduced to govern a word 
which is properly the object of a transitive verb. Thus, instead of say 
ing, ** We delist to contemplate on the wonders of creation," we should 
sav, " We delight to contemplate the wonders of creation." 

Bbm. 2. — Respecting the eZ/tpsts of prepositions, no definite rule can 
be given. Care should be taken to conform to the usage of good writers. 
In the following sentence the preposition is improperly omitted:— 
" Chemistiy and Botany will be studied the Spring term." — Corrected : ^ 
** Chemistry and Botany will be studied during ue Spring term." The 
following IS also objectionable : — " It is worthy the consideration of alL" 
— »iSr. A, Bmew, Q/^ should be inserted after uxnihf. See i 293. 

Rem. 3. — A noun or pronoun following like^ unlike, near, or niyh, is 
often governed by a preposition understood ; 'N' as *' Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like [to] one of these j" — ** The house stands near 
[to] a river.** 

Rem. 4. — The word eave is frequently used to perform the office of a 
preposition; as, 

** And all desisted, all save him alone." — Wordsworth, 

Rem. 5. — Butj is sometimes employed as a preposition, in the sense 

What do prepositions govern? Examples. Nouns and pronouns foUawing 
the words like, unlike, and nigh. Examples. The word save. Examples. 

* Like, unUke, near and ntgh, are classed by some grammarians with 
prepositions. 

*^We have not placed them with the prepositions, for four reasons ; (1.) 
because they are sometimes compared ; (2.) because they sometimes have 
adverbs evidently relating to them ; (3.) because the preposition to or unto is 
sometimes expressed after them ; and, (4.) because tne words which usually 
stand for them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives.^* — O. Brown, 

t The use of but as a preposition is discountenanced by 6. Brown, San> 
bom, Murray, S. Oliver, and several other grammarians. See also au able 
article in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, vol. ii., p. 19. 

The use of ^m< as a preposition is approved by J. E. Worcester, John 
Walker, R. C. Smith. Pickett, Hiley, Angus, Lynde, Hull, Powers, Spear, 
Famnm, Fowle, Goldsbu^, Perley, Cobb, Badgley, Cooper, Jones, Davis, 
Beall, Hendrick, Hazen, Goodenow, and other autiiors. 

" It is a preposition where we say, ' I saw no one but him ,*' yet we may 
by an ellipsis still explain it as a coi\junction, — *I saw no one btU [I saw] 
him ;' — or, by another elUpsis, as an adverb, — * I saw no one [I saw] but 
him, that is, orUy * him.' The simplest explanation, or that which dispensei 
with the contrived ellipsis, is the best." ^iSiiwK. . r^^m/> 
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of except f as, ^'No one can appreciate the beanty and majesty of tho 
heavens, but him who has been shut oat from every other prospect for 
days and weeks together.** — GraharrCs Magazine, 

" The boy stood on the bummff deck, 
Whence all hut him had fled. — Hemans. 

Rbm. 6. — "O'cZocfc** is an elliptical expression, contracted from ^Cf 
the clock,'"* 

KuLE XXL — Interjections. 

§ 227. InteijectioDS have no grammatical relation to 
the other words of a sentence ; as, " These were delight- 
ful days ; but, aiaa ! they are no more.*' 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 228. Write exerdses containing examples of adverbs; — con- 
junctions; — conjunctive adverbs modifying verbs in two different 
clauses;^- a relative adverb ;^ — several examples of corresponding 
conjunctions; — examples of prepositions and interjections. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Models, 

§ 229. " He came in haste, and soon returned." 

A is a preposition, expressing the relation of the noun haste to the 
yerb came. Prepositions connect words, and show the relation be- 
tween them. 

And is a conjunction, connecting the two dauscs, He came and [he] r0- 
tumed. Conjunctions connect words or sentences. 

Soon is an adverb, modifying the sense of the verb returned. Adverbs 
modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

" He is very cautious,'* — " Health and plenty cheer the laboring 
sioain," — " The weakest kind of fruit drops soonest to the ground." 
— Shakspeare. " If men see our faults, they wUl talk among them- 
selves, though we refuse to let them talk to us," — " War ia tohe 
ranked among the most dreadful calamities which fall on a guilty 
world,*' — Channing, 

" O Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in i^yface f " — Cowper, 

What is the rule respecting interjections ? Examples. 

* "At seven o/*A«cfocA."—;%><»ctoft>r. **BjtYeofthselo(Sk**'^8haiS' 
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§ 230. '' It is not true, tlkat the state of public morale and virtue u 
as elevated as that of the individuals who compose a community .** — 
B, B. Edwards. " When a great principle is at stake, we must learn 
to dismiss all minor differences.** — Ibid, ** Now Moses kept the Jlock 
of Jethro, \a!& father'in4aw*** — Exodus 8:1. ^^ How little opportu- 
nity for mental improvement do even * they possess I** — E, Everett, 
" He did not, like a leader, get up on an eminence, and fro7n thence 
survey the subject in all its bearings," — Brougham, " Their road 
lay through the beautiful land where they had been so long lingering," 
— PrescotL " The sanctity of private property toas recognized, as 
the surest guaranty of order and abundance.** — Bancroft, 
" Doth he come from wAerc the swords flashed high ? '* — Hemans. 

" We took our seats 
By many a cottage-hearth, where he received 
The welcome of an inmate come from far," ^^WordswartJL 
" Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Wiihin'ihsLt refuge^house, the tomb." — Croly, 
<* Liberty, ta toeH as reHgion, has too deep an interest in ihe 
change which is to be effected," — Prof C, Dewey, ^^As to the 
question of abstract ri^t, I shotiHd hardly undertake its discussion 
at this time." — Dana, "I have all along gone on the ground oi 
the mutual influence of the private upon the public, and Republic 
upon the private relation." — Ibid, "Nor is this enterfHise to be 
scoffed at as hopeless."-^ Channing, " It was my good fortune to 
meet in a dinner party, wiOi, lawc^ men of celebrity in science or 
polite literature, Uian are commonly yb«n<^ collected roimd the same 
table." -^Coleridge. 

KXTLB XXn. — {xKNKRiLL RUUB. 

§ 281. The different parts of a sentence should be 
made to harmonize with one another; and the several 
clauses should be so constructed and arranged as to 
express clearly the various relations, connections, and 
dependences intended, according to the best usages of 
the language. 
Repeat the general rule of Syntax. 

* See Rule 17, Rem. 8, Obs. 
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fiax. 1.-— This rale fa tnfficieiiay eoaqprehemive to embmee all the 
different forms of constraction in the language. It is, however, too 
general to afford special guidance to leamen, and should be applied 
only in cases for which no definiie rale is given. 

KBM. 2. — The abverbs rather and better are often used in connection 
with the auxiliary had; as, "I had rather remafai;"--"Ho had better 
return.*' These forms of expression are anomalous, but their use in the 
laiBiliar style is too well established to be controverted. Good authon 
■ometimes employ them also in elevated writings, but this practice is not 
to be recommended. 

ExaimpUi: — ** You «re therefore to oonnder whefiier you had rather 

oblige than receive an obligation." — Spectator, **l4aoticei whidi 

had mudi better be inferred from ^neral rules."— iVI A. Beoiew. 

• They had rather part with Hfe, than bear the thought of surviving 

all that made life dear to them."— .filoajt^ 

Rbx. 3. — The expressions, "• had as lief," *< had like," and "* had ought," 

are anomalous and inelegant, and should be cai>efully avoided. Errorutnu 

examples: — **More serious consequences had like to have resulted." — 

Pretixtt. ** / had as Hef the town-crier spoke my lines." — Shakspeare. 

False SyntaXy under the General Rule. 

** It belonged to that peculiar class of poetry, which neTer has, 
and never will awaken sympathy in the universal heart" — N, A. 
Hetnew- 

'' Among all the aniznab upon which nature has impressed de- 
formity and honor, there is none whom he durst not encounter." — 
Johnson, 

''The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that be^rt his career." — W. O, CUarh 

^ The manner in which these essays were given to the world, on 
leparate sheets, and with an interval of a few days betnoeen the 
publication of each, distinguished them from every thing of the kind 
which had preceded them." — N, A. Review. 

"Domestic society is the seminary (^ the social affections, the 
cradle of senability, where the first elements are acquired of that 
tenderness and humanity which cement mankind together; and 
which, were they entirely exdnguished, the whole fabric of social 
institutions would be dissolved" — HaXL 

« Deliver me from the hand of strange children, whose mouth 
Bpeaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood." 
— P«.144:ll. 

" I have only touched on these several heads, which every one 

(hrrect tkefiiee tytOax^ and ihoiv> why it is/aise. 
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who if ooBTenant in discoiiTses of Uiis nature will easily enlargt 
upon in bis own thoughts, and draw conclusions fix)m them which 
may be useful to him in the conduct of his life.** — Spectator. 

'^The perplexity that attends a multiplicity of criticisms by 
various hands, many of which are sure to be futile, many of them 
ill-founded, and some of them contradictory to others, is inconceiv- 
able." — Oowper. 

^ Hie greatest masters of critical learning differ among one <ui- 
other." — Spectator. 

^ Hitts, oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown." — Swift. 



GENERAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

S 28S. ** The ha{^ess (^ life is made tip of an infinite number of 
little things, and not of startling events and great emotions; and Jie 
who daily and houriy diffuses pleasure around him by kind offices, 
franks alntations, and cheerfbl looks^ deserves as wdl of his species^ 
as he, who, neglecting or despising all these, mskeat^for it by occa- 
nonal acts of generosity, jiistice, or benevolence." — G. S. HUlard. 

^ It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into ccnnparison 
the relative merits of Jay and Hamilton." — Dr. Hawks. 

*^ Success being now Jicpeless, preparatkms were made for a re- 
treat" — Alison. 

^ Hie name of a mother ; — what a long history does it bring with 
it of smiles and words of mildness, of tears shed by night and otsighr 
ings at the morning dawn, of love unrequited, of cares for which 
there can be no recompense on earth." — Prof E. A. Park. 

" How feeble were the attempts at planting towns, is evident from 
the nature of the tenure by which the lands near tie Saco were 
held." -^Bancroft. 

'* The language and literature, as well as the historv of Spain, 
have, till within a few yeampast, attracted litde attention in the United 
States ; a neglect which would be a subject of the greater reproach 
to us, (f we could not find some apology for Umiheless pardonable 
indifference of other nations, who have more leisure to ind^lae 
themselves in the pleasures of literature than falls to the lot c/ *^ 
ever busy inhabitants of the United States."— iV. K Eevtew. 
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** When events are made famUiar to us by history, we are per^ 
haps disposed to undervalue the wisdom that foretold them." — Th, 
Campbell, 

" Fortunej fiiends, kindred, home, — aU were gone.** — PrescoU, 

'^ This spirit of knight-errantry might lead us to undervalue his 
talents as a general j* and to regard lumf merely in the light of a 
Incky adventurer." — Ibid, 

" There leviathan, 
Uugest of living creaturesi, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory^ sleeps or swims, 
And seevns a moving land.** -»• MUton. 

** But xkosf the door is open*d soft and doto.** — Prof, Wilson. 

" We all of us feel, that virtue is not something adopted from ne- 
ceasity." — Channing. 

** Sir William Berkley was elected governor.** — Bancroft 

<*I have litde doubt, but thai the contempt with which a plough- 
man would look down upon me fi»* not knowing oats from barley, 
would transcend (hat of an astronomer at my not being able to dis- 
tinguish between Caanopeia and Ursa Major." — Prof, WHson, 

" No farther steps ior procuring his release were taken at this time , 
either because the means for defraying the legal expenses could not 
be raised ; or, which ia quite as probable^ because it was certain that 
Bunyan, thinking himself in conscience bound to preach in defiance 
of the law, would soon have made his case worse than it then was." — 
Southey. 

" This court was c<»npo6ed of three officers, than whom none are 
more distinguished in our naval service " — N. A. Review. 

<< Of what immense benefit hcul it been to England in all subse- 
quent ages, if her Elizabethan era had been a Christian era; if the 
great m^i who then toiled in the fields of knowledge, had aU been 
Boyles and MUtons!*-— B. B. Edwards. 

^^ If Chtistianity may be said to have given a permanent elevation 
to woman a9 an intellectual and moral being ; itiatLS true, that the 
ptresent age, above all others, has given play to her genius, and 
taught us to reverence its influence." — Story. 

" The private wars of the nobles with each other, were ^e first cir- 

* See Rule 2, Bern. 7. t Cortes. 
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cumstance which renewed the courage and reyiTed the eaevgf of 
the feudal barons.*' — AUsan. 

** To be A foreigner f* uhu always m England a reason of distike." 
— Johnson. 

** The mind courses to and fro t^roii^A-thepast, and caste itsdf 
into ib/^frUure." — Am. Quart, Review. 

<* The riU is tuneless to his ear who &els 
No harmony wUhin ; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen, amongst the leayes. 
Who has no inward beauty, none pereewes, 
Though all around is beaudfuL** — Dana. 

** l^ne times the spcice that measures day and nig^t 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Liay vanquished." — Milton. 



ANALYSIS.t 

[It is particularly desirable that pupils should proceed as early as 
practicable from the formalities of common parsing, to the more impor- 
tant exercise of analyzing critically the stmctare of laagnage. The me- 
chanical routine of techmcal parsing is peculiarly liable to become monoto- 
nous and dull, while the practice m explaining the various relations and 
offices of words in a sentence, is adapted to cdl the mind of the learner 
into constant and rigorous action, and can hardly £eu1 of exciting the 
deepest interest] 

§ 233. The anaiym of a sentence c<msists in resolving 
it into its constitaent parts, and pointing out their several 
relations, connections, and dependences. 

§ 234. Every simple sentence consists essentially of two 
parts ; — a subject and a predicaie. The mtject is that 
of which something is affirmed ; and the predicate is that 
which is affirmed of the subject. 

In what does ^e analysis of a sentence consist ? Of what does every 
simple sentence consist ? Define the subject and the predicate. 



* See Rule 4, Rem. 2. 

t Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, KiUmer's and Crosby's Greek 
Grammar, De Sacj's General Grammar, and Qrane*s English Grammar. 
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§ 235. The subject and predicate maj be distiiigaished 
as either grammaJtical or hgicalJ^ 
. The grammaUcal mbjeet is a noon, or some word, 
phrase, or sentence, used as a noun. 

Examples: — **No man was erer great by imitation.'' — Johnson. 
'*Io teU our own secrets^ is generally folly" — lUd. ** YHio can 
understand his errors.** — P«. 19 : 12. ** That you have wronged me, 
doth appear in this.** — Shak. 

The logical m/i^eet includes all those words which are 
employed to express the whole idea of the subject. 

Examplies:'^*^No moii was ever great hy imitation.** — ** lb teS our 
own secrets^ is generally folfy.**-^** The desire of being pleased^ is 
nniyersaL*' 

The fframmatical jprediecOe is a finite yerb.f 

Exanqdes : — ** No genios was eyer blasted by the breath of critics.'* — 
Johnson. **Malioe often &«irs down troth.**— Z&ui ""We dwdl 
with pions fondness on the characters and yirtnes of the departed.** 
— /Story. 

The logical predicate includes all those words which are 
employed to express the whole idea of the predicate. 

Examples : — ** No genins was ever blasted by the breath of crttics.""^ 
" Malice often bears down truth." — " The discriminating power of 
conscience is improved by reflecting upon the moral dtaracter ofamr 
actions.^* — Wayland. 

What is the grammatical subject 9 Examples. What is the logical 
aabject ? Examples. What is the grammatical predicate 1 Examples. 
The logical predicate. Examples.. 

« The logical siMset and logieal predicate are sometimes called the 
modified sSjjectioA modified predimte. 

t Many grammarians still adhere to the principle, that the gramma^cal 
predicate may consist of a noon or an adjective, in connection with the 
verb to be. Thus, in the sentence, " Snow Is white," it is said that is does 
not express what is asserted of snow, and therefore the jrammatioal predi- 
cate is not properly m, but is whits. In the sentence, " He has ftiends." we 
mi^t, with equal propriety, say that the word has does not express wnat is 
asserted of he. and therefore the grammatical predicate is not properly has^ 
but has friends. This mode of reasoning moyes too much, and therefore 
proyes nothing. It would destroy at once all distinction between the gram- 
matioal and the logical predicate. 
16* 
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Kxx. 1. — The grammatical tnbject and predicate are often the i 
M the logical Thus, in the sentence, " Time flies,** the whole idea of the 
snbjeet £ expressed by the noon Tims, and the whole idea of the predi> 
cate, by the verb Jlies. Time is therefore both the grammatical and the 
logical subject, and ./lias both the grammatieal and the logical predicate. 

Kem. 2. — The adjoncts of the Ribjeot and predicate may 
themselves be distinguished as either grammatical or logicaL Thus, 
in the sentence, '* We are inclined to belieye those who have never 
deceived us,*^ ike grammatical object of to hdteve is those, and the 
logical object is, ^se who have never deceived us. So also, in the 
sentence, ^ Neither genius nor practice will always supply a Hasty 
writer with the most proper cBcdcm," the grammatical object ofvyith 
is dictum, while llie logical object io, the mast proper dictioH. See 
$ 2S9, Bern. 

§ 286. The subject and the predicate may also be. either simple or 
compound. 

A simple subject is a rix^e noon, or a w<H*d or phrase used aa a 
noun, either standing by itself or accompanied by modifying ad- 
juncts ; as, " The pride of wit has kept ages busy in the discuesion 
of useless questions.*' — Johnson, In this sentence, the simple gram- 
matical subject is pride, and the simple logical subject ia,ihe pride 
of wit. 

Rem. — The learner will observe that words which are. to be parsed 
grammattcaUy as modifying the snlnect, often belong logicaUy to the predi- 
cate. Thus, in the sentence, " The fields are green,** the word green be- 
longs grammatically to the sobject, and logicaUy to the predicate. 

A compound subject con^ts of two or more simple subjects ; as, 
" WUd beasts and savage Indians lurked in the ravines." The coift- 
pound grammatical subject, in this sentence, consists of the words 
beasts and Indians, The compound logical subject embraces the 
phrases wHd beasts and savage Indians, 

A simple predicate is a single verb, dther standing alone or ac- 
companied by modifying adjtmcts ; as, ^* No genius was ever blasted 
by the breath of critics,** The simple ^rammo^tcoZ predicate, in thif 
sentence, is was blasted, and the simple logical predicate 'w, was ever 
blasted by the breath of critics. 

Explain the appHoatum of the terms logical oruf grammatical to Aa 
adjuncts of the subject and predicate. What is a simple subject f Exam- 
pies. A compound subject f Examplee. A sknpie predicaUt Exan^piUs, 
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A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predicates ; 
as, **]Mfcn oTerpowered by distress, eagerly listen to the first offers of 
relief y close vnth every scheme^ and believe every promise." — John- 
son, In this sentence, the comp(»md grammatical predicate embr^uses 
the words, listen^ close^ aad believe. The compound logical predicate 
embraces all the words that are expressed in Italics. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 237. •* Wisdom is worthy of all diligenee." — " Anger 
and haste hinder good couBseL''-*-*^' Pharaoh and his host 
were drowned in the Red Sea." — " The Roman empire fell 
by its own corruptions." — "The caij was besi^ed and 
taken." — " The violence of the storm and the darkness of 
tlie night, prevented all approach to the ship, and rendered 
oar situation truly alarming." 

Point out the grammatical and the logical subjects and predicates in the 
foregoing sentences. Which of them are simpley and which compoimd t 

Modifieatiom of the QraMmcAical Subject. 

§ 288. A graounatical subject may be modified in the following 
different ways : — 

1 . By an apposition noun, with its modifying adjuncts ; as, " Ro- 
mulus, the founder of Rome,, slew his biother." 

Rbh. — As the gnunmatical subject and predicate maybe used either 
with or without mc^ifying adjuncts ; so also a word employed to modify 
the grammatical subject or predicate, may itself be used either with or 
without modification by other words. Thus, in the sentence, " Romnlns, 
the founder of Rome, slew his brother,^ the wot^fiumder^ Which is in ap- 
position with Bomutua^ is itself modified by the adjuncts the and of Rome. 
Bnt in the sentence, ** Good men are esteemed," the word good^ which 
modifies men, is itself unmodified. 

2. By the object of a preposition, with its modifying adjuncts ; as, 
^ The report of this unfortuntUe occurrence soon reached our ears." 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the possessiye ; as, <* Bu d^Murtnre 
was delayed." 

A compound predictOel Examples. What are the different ways m which 
a grammaHcal subject may be modified f Give an example <^ each dass. 
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4. By an adjectiTe or participle, witib its adjuncts ; as, ^ Wise 
men lay up knowledge ; " — ** Retiring Jrom pubUc life, he devoted 
tlie remainder of his days to study and meditation." 

5. By a rerb in the infinitiye, with its adjuncts ; as, ^ His ^Sirti 
to acquire Icnovdedge were not unrewarded." 

6. By an entire clause ; as, '' The man whofeeU himsdf ignorant^ 
should at least be modest" 

Modifications of theCframrnatical Predicate. 

§ 289. A gnunmataeal predicate may be modified in the ftDowing 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in the same case as the subject, with iti 
modifying adjuncts ; as, " She walks a queen" 

2. By the object of the verb, with its adjuncts ; as, *^ No man fiir- 
gets his original trade." 

8. By an adverb, with its adjuncts ; as, << He is very seldom 
seen." 

4. By a verb in the infinitive, with its adjuncts ; as, ^< He desires 
to study French," 

5. By an adjective referring to ibe subject, with its a<^unct8 ; as, 
" He wsafaitkfiU to his emjdoyers" 

6. By the object of a preposition, with its adjuncts ; as, " He has 
returned to his friends," 

7. By an entire clause; as, '^ I am informed that he is about to 
leave us," 

Rem. — The principal words employed to modify the grammati- 
cal subject and predicate, may themselves be modified by other 
words, and these again by others stilL All these dM*erent offices 
should be pointed out in the analysis of a sentence. Thus, in the 
sentence, " The discriminating power of conselence is improved by 
reflecting upon the moral character of our actions," upon the moral 
character of our actions, is an adjunct of reflecting ; the, morale and 
of our actions, are adjuncts cS character ; and our modifies actions. 
See § 185, Rem. 2. 

In what ways may a granunatuxd predicate be modifiedt Qine an «r- 
ampU <f each dats. Bow may the principal words used to modify the mib 
ject aand predicate be thmnsdves affected, Ultutrate, 
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ORDER OF ANALYSIS. 

§ 240. In analyzing a simple sentence, it should ftest be 
resolved into its logical subject and logical predicate. 

In analjeing the Ic^cal subject, the grammatical subj^ 
should first be pointed out, and then its various modifying 
adjuncts. These adjuncts themselves should also be analyzed, 
and the office of each word particularlj explained. The logi- 
cal predicate should be disposed of in a similar mann^. 

J£ the sentence to be analyzed is compound, the pupil 
should first distinguish the different members or clauses, and 
point out the connectives. He may then proceed to analyze 
the different members or simple sentences, in the manner 
already described. 

i 241. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

J The Models here ^en illastrate rerj faHj the fcangoiag iwiiiciplei) 
I should receive the special attention of the learner.] 

^ To avenge an injury, places us on a level with our 
enemy .'^ 

In this sentence, the logical sobject is, to avenge an th/ury/and j^aeei tis 
Oft a level with our enemy^ is the logical predicate. The grammatical sub- 
ject is to avenge^ which here performs the office of both noon and yerb. 
An injwry is the logical object of to avenge^ and injury is the grammatical 
object Injwry is modified by the article an. The grammatical predicate 
is places. The adjuncts of places are tis and on a level with our enemy. U$. 
Is the object of places ; level is the object of on, which relates it to places ; 
and a modifies Uvd, With our enemy is the lo^cal adjunct of levtL En^ 
my is the object of wiihf which relates it to leod ; and owr modifies 



'^ Established custom is not easily broken, till some great 
event shakes the whole system of things.** — Johnson. 

This sentence embraces two clauses, which are connected by the con- 
iunction tUL First clause : •— Established custom is not easily hrohen. Sec- 
ond clause : — Som/e great event shakes the whole system of things. 

Analysis of the first clause : — The logical subject is, Established custom ,. 
and is wA easily broken^ is the logical predicate. The grammatical sob- 
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jeet is custom^ which is modified by the participial adjective EttabHshaL 
The grammatical predicate is is broken^ which is modified bj the adyeibl 
noi and easily. 

Anafysis of the stcond dauae: — The logical subject is, tonuffreat event; 
and the logical predicate is, shahu the whole tyttem of things. The gram- 
matical subject is eoentj yrinxih b modified by die adjectives sonu and ffreat. 
The grammatical predicate is shakes^ which is modified by its logical ob- 
ject, the whole system of things. The grammatical object of shakes is «yt* 
tern, which is modified by the adjuncts the, whole, and of things. Of 
shows the relation between sysiem and iivmgs, 

" The reverence for our own moral nature, on which we 
have now insisted, needs earnest and perpetual inculcation.**— 

Channing, 

The principal sentence here embraces a subordinate or modifying 
clause. This subordinate clause is, on which we have now insisted. It is 
connected with the rest of the sentence by the relative pronoun lo&idL 

Which relates to reverence^ which is the subject of the principal verb 
needs ; and is governed by the preposition on, which relates it to the verb 
home insisted,\ii the subordinate clause. ^ 

The logical subject of the principal sentence is, The reverence for owr 
own moral natwre on which we have now insisted; and the logical predicate is, 
needs earnest and perpetual incalcation. The grammatical subject is rever^ 
ence. This \s modified by the article the, by the phrase,^ our own moral 
natwre, and by the clause, on which we have now insisted. Our,otim, and 
moral, modify natwre; and nature is the object of ^, which relates it to 
reverence. The grammatical subject is needs, which is modified by its 
logical object, earnest and perpetual inadcation. The grammatical object 
of needs is incvkation, which is modified by the adjectives eamegt and per- 
pduaL The conjunction and connects the two adjectives. 

In tiie subordinate clause, on which toe have now insisted, we is both the 
grammatical and the logical subject. The logical predicate embraces 
have now insisted and on which. The grammatiml predicate is have insist^ 
ed, which is modified by now and on which. On and toUcA have already 
been disposed of. 

§ 842. " Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans fought bravely 
at Thermopylae, against the whole Persian army." — **In ancient 
times, the benefactors of mankind were deemed worthy of immortal 
honors." — Misfortunes make men more thoughtful." — "Numa 
Pompilius, the most fortunate of Roman kings, is said to have li^ed 
above eighty years." --"Industry and applicatioa will make amends 
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for the want of a quick and ready wii.** — *^ A new order of culti- 
-vated intellect is greatly needed.** — "Those who attain any excel- 
lence, commonly spend life in one pursuit" — "Neither genius nor 
practice will always supply a hasty writer with the most proper 
diction.'' 

" Men of great and stirring powers, who are destined to mould 
tiie age in which they are bom, must first mould theipselTes upon 
it," ^ Coleridge. 

^ War will neyer cease, while the field of batde is the field of 
glory, and the most luxuriant laurels grow frcnn a root nourished 
-withblood.'* — Channing. • 

" The earth was made so yarious^ that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change^ 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, howerer lovely, may be seen 
TiSl half their beauties fade ; the weary sight, 
Too well acquainted with their smile, slides off 
Fastidious, seeking leas familiar scenes." — Covoper. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CLAUSES. 
§ 248. When the different members or clauses of a compound 
sentence are so combined that each of them is complete and inde- 
pendent of itself, they are called coGrdmate clauses. 

JEjcomjpZes : — "It was night, and the moon shone brightly." — " Bow- 
ing is a healthful exercise, bat it is not free from danger.'' — "A 
soomer loveth not reproof, neither will he eo unto Ihe wise." — 
" Employ the present wisely, for* the fiitare is uncertain.'' 

§ 244. When one of the members of a compound sentence is 
dependent upon another, the dependent clause is termed subordi- 
nate, and the clause which is independent is termed the principal 
or leading clause. 

Examples: — "The Britons, loith whom CcBsar contended^ defended 

their country bravelv." — " It cannot be questioned, that knowledge 

confers power. ^ — " Where your treaswre is, there will your heart be 

also." — " He will be pardoned, if he rqmtJ* 

In the foregoing examples, the subordinate clauses are printed in Italics. 

Define co&rdinate dauses. Examples. Illustrate the distinction between 
principal and subordinate dauses. 

^ When two or more clauses are so combined that one of them bears to 
another the relation of eause^ inference, or condusion^ they are usually 
classed with codrdinate cla;uses. . ^^^ , ^ 
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[Besides the regular system of Analysis already giren, yarioos kindred 
exercises may be occasionally resorted to with great profit. One of tbe 
most vsefnl and inpcM'tant of this dass of exercises, is that of tracing the 
grammatical connection between words situated in different puts of a 
sentence. This practice may be successfully introduced in connection 
with ordinary parsing exercises, before ^ teamer has giren •any spedal 
attention to the general subje^ of Analysis. The following exam^des will 
give some idea of the mode of conducting this exercise.] 

Models* 

§ 245. " There is one Being to whom we can look with a 
perfect conviction of« finding that security, which nothii^ 
ahout us can give, and which nothing about us oan take 
away.** — Greenwood, 

Let it be reqnirad to traoe the oonaeetion between tiie woidf away and 
is : — Awoif modifies can take ; can take is oonneoted with^atmjiftDe by onc^* 
which is gOTemed by eangine^tseidL veUtee tos0cur%; eeeurify is the object 
f>f finding^ which is related by o^to conviction ; eomnction is the object of 
with, which relates it to can look ; to expresses the relation between whom 
and am look, and whom relates to Being, which is the subject of is. 

Let it be required to trace the connection between that and we: — That 
defines security, which is the object of finding; finding \a related by q^to 
conmcUon; oonmation is related by wiA to ctHi lock, whioh agrees with we. 

" Our cemeteries, rightly selected, and properly arranged, 
may be made subservient to some of the highest purposes of 
religion and human duty." — Story, 

In the fiuragoing sentence, let the pnpil traee the grammatioal oonnectioa 
from selected to the verb ; — iiom. propedy to the verb ; — from highest to 
subservient; — from duty to subservient, 

<< He who would advance la any department of knowledge, 

* must know what others have done before hkxL*' — i9l JS. 

Edward$. 

Trace the connection, in the foregoing sentence, from the rerb wovid 

^advance to the verb must know; — frx>m must know t^ have done; — from 

hnowUdge to would advance ; — from him to aihere. 
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PUNCTUATION. 
§ 246. PuT^^CTUATiON treats of the points or marks in- 
Berted in written composition, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense intended to be conveyed, and the 
pauses required in reading. 

§ 247. The principal points or marks employed in punc- 
tuation, are the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon 
( : ), the period ( . ), the note of interrogation ( ? ), the 
note of exclamation ( ! ), and the dash ( — ^). 

Rem. 1. — The comma requires a momentaij pause ; the semico- 
Ion, a pause somewhat longer than the comma; the colon, a pause 
fiiomewhat longer than the semicolon ; and the period, a i^ stop. 
The note of interrogation, or the note of exclamation, maj take the 
place of any of these, and accordingly requires a pause of the same 
length as the point for which it is substituted. 

BsM. 2. — The duration of these pauses depends on the character of 
the composition ; the grave style requiring much longer intervals than 
the liyelj or impassioned. 

§ 248. The sense' of a passage often requires a pause in reading, 
where usage does not allow the insertion of a point in writing ; as, 
« He woke | to die ; " — " Our schemes of thought in childhood | 
are lost in those of jouth." On the other hand, points are some- 
times inserted merely to indicate the syntactical construction, with- 
out requiring the suspension of the voice in reading ; as in the 
phrase, "No, Sir." 

§249.-7Thb Comma. 
Rule 1. — When a relative and its antecedent are separated 
from each other by one or more words, a comma should generally 
be inserted before the relative ; as, " Think not man was made in 
vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him." — Spectator, 

Of what does punctuation treat ? What are the marks chiefly employ- 
ed in punctuation ? What pauses do they se»eraUy require f What de- 
parture/rom the grammatical punctucAim of a sentence is often requked in 
reading f ExampUs. 
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*< There is tL pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know." — Cowper. 

Rule 2. — When two or more words come between the adjectiTe 
and its noun, a comma b placed after the intervening words ; as, 
*' To dispel these errors, and to give a scope to navigation, equal to 
the grandeur of his designs. Prince Henry called in the aid of sci- 
ence." — Irving, 

Bulb 8. — When the subject of a sentence consists of several 
nominatives, or of a single nominative followed by an adjunct con- 
sisting of several words, a comma should be inserted before the fol- 
lowing verb. 

Examples : — " The effsct of this universal diffnsion of gay and splen- 
did light, was to rend^ the i»epoBdefating deep green man 
solemn.'' — Dwight. 

** The golden sun, 
The planets, aU the infinite host of heaven, 
Are Mining on the sad abodes of death.'' 

Rule 4. — When a sentence or clause is used as the n<»ninative 
to a preceding or following verb, it should be separated from the 
verb by a comma ; as, ** how dearly it remembered the parent island, 
is told by the English names of its towns." — Bancroft. 

Rule 5. — Two successive words in the same construction, ynth- 
out a conjunction expressed, are generally separated by a comma ; 
as, " An agedy venerable man." 

" Has Nature, in her calnij majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last ? " — Bryant. 

Rem. 1. — An apparent exception to this rule often occurs in tiie case 
of two successive adjecdves ; as in the expression, ** A venerable old 
man." But the two adjectives, in this example, are not in the same con- 
struction, since cid quuifies man^ while venerabU qualifies the phrase old 
man. 

Rem. 2. — A oonuna may also be inserted before a conjunction ex- 
pressed, if either of the wonu connected is followed by an adjunct consist- 
mgof several words; as, ** Intemperance destroys the vigor of our bodies, 
and the strengh of our minds." 

Rule 6. — Three or more distinct, successive wordrin the same 

[The teacher may repeat an example under each of the rules for the 
use of the several points, and require the pupil to toll what point is re- 
quired, and give the rule that applies to it. Pupils should also be re- 
quired to select examples from other works, illustrating all the rules of 
punctuation.] 
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construction, with or without a conjunction expressed, should be 
separated hy commas ; as, 

" Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and paili, by turns dismajed, 
The reverend champion stood. — Goldsmith. 
" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! " — Young, 
Rem. — The same apparent exception occurs in this rule as in the 
last. In the expression, " A light bluish green tint," UtUsk modifies oreen, 
and light modifies the phrase Muish green ; while the three words ligat blu- 
ish green^ taken together, qualify tint. 

Rule 7. — Successive pairs of words should be separated fix>m 
each other by commas, as, " The authority of Plato and Aristotle,, 
of Zeno and Epicurus, stili reigned in the schools." 

Rule 8. — When the different members of a compound sentence 

contain distinct propositions, they are generally separated from each 

other by commas. 

Examples : — " They shrunk from no dangers, and they feared no 
hardships." — St&ry. "And thus their physical science became 
ma^c, their astronomy became astrology, the study of the com- 
position of bodies became alchemy, mauiematics became the con- 
templation of the spiritual relations of number and figure, and 
philosophy became theosophy." — WheweU. 

l^ULB 9. -^ When the different membei's of a sentence express a 

mutual comparison, contrast, or opposition, they should generally be 

separated from each other by commas. 

Examples: — ^The more I reflected upon it, the more important it 
appeared." — Goldsmith. " The quaker revered principles, not 
men; truth, not power." — Bancroft. "As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee." — Ps. 42 : 1. 

Rule 10. — To prevent ambiguity in cases of ellipsis, a comma 

is sometimes inserted in the place of the word or phrase omitted. 

Example: — "As a companion, he was severe and satirical; as a 
friend, captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, harsh, jeal- 
ous, and miscible." 

^ULE 11. — AVhen two or more successive clauses end with 

words sustaining a common relation to some word in the following 

clause, a conuna should generally be inserted after each. 

Examples: — "The truest mode of enlarging our benevolence, is not 
to quicken our sensibility towards great masses, or wide-spread 
evils, but to approach^ comprehend^ sympathize toith^ and act upon^ 
a continually increasing nundter of individuate." — Charming. 
" Such compulsion is not merely incompatible mth^ but impossiWe 
w, a free or elective government." — o. Mann. 
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Bbm. — When, howerer, the word in the following clanse, h nots^ 
companied bj several words, the comma before it is often omitted ; tm^ 
* We may, and often do employ th^e means." 

BuLE 12. — When several words intervene between the verb ot 
a principal clause and the conunencement of a subordinate clause, 
the clauses should be separated from each other by a comma ; as 
** Had we stopped here, it might have done well enough."*— <* He 
was nineteen years of age, when he bade adieu to lus native shores." 
^—Prescoti, 

Rule 13. — When the connection of a sentence is interrupted 
by one or more words, not closely related in construction to what 
precedes, a comma should generally be inserted both before and 
after the word or words introduced ; as, 

" Ho, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles." — Young. 

Bulk 14. — The independent case, and the infinitive absolute, 
with their adjuncts, should be separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by t'omn).T.s. 

Examp/efi : — '• To foster manstry, to promote union, to cherish ro- 
ligious peace, — these were the honest purposes of Lord Baltimore 
during his long supremacy." — Bancroft. "The playwriters. — ^where 
are they ? and the poets, — are their fires extinguished?" — H.More» 
" We]jt o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won." 

Goldsmith, 

" Itcjoice. you men of Anglers, ring your bells !" — Shakspeare. 

BuLE 16. — WTien either of two words in apposition is accom- 
panied by an adjunct, the latter of them, with the words depending 
upon it, should be set off from the rest of the sentence by commas ; 
as, " The following is a dialogue between Socrates, the great Athe- 
nian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a private man.** 

BuLE 16. — When a word or phrase is repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, a comma should be inserted both before and after it ; as, 
'* Here, and here only, lies the democratic character of the revolu- 
tion." — Bancroft 

"Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and 
stood, 
In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood I" — Bryant 

NoTB. — When the word or words to be set off according to the three 
preceding roles, stand at the beginning or end (^ a sentence, one of the 
commas 18 of oonive unnecessaiy. 
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§ 250. — The Ssmicolon. 

BxTLB 1. —When a sentence which is complete in construction, 
is followed by a clause containing a reason, an explanation, an in- 
ference, or a contrast, the latter clause should generally be pre- 
ceded bj* a semicolon ; as, " The past seems to promise it; but the 
fulfilment depends on the future." — "To the latter it is a double 
advantage; for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards them 
"with heavenly bliss hereafter." — GoldsmiA. 

BuLE 2. — When several successive clauses have a common con- 
ziection with a preceding or following clause, a semicolon is general- 
ly inserted after each. 

Examples : — ^* Children, as they gamboled on the beach ; reapers, as 
they gathered the harvest; mowers, as they rested upon the 
scythe ; mothers, as they busied themselves about the household ; 
— were victims to an enemy who disappeared the moment a blow 
was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or a family 
ceased its vigilance." — Bancroft, " Reason as we may, it is im- 
possible DOt to read, in such a fate, much t^at we know not how 
to interpret ; much of provocation to cruel deeds and deep resent- 
ment; much of apology for wrong and perfidy; much of doubt 
and misgiving as to the past; much of painful recollections; 
much of dark forebodings." — ^ory. 

KuLE 8. — When several particulars are enumerated in a sen- 
tence, some of which are expressed in several words, they are often 
separated from each other by semicobns; as, '* The Aragonese cor- 
tes was composed of four branches or arms ; the ricos honibres^ or 
great barons ; the lesser nobles, comprehending the knights ; the 
clergy ; and the commons." — Prescott. 

"RuJoE 4. — Two or more successive short sentences having no 
common dependence, are often separated by semicolons instead of 
periods. 

Example: — " As we have already noticed, its bruised leaves afforded 
a paste from which paper was manufactured ; its juice was formed 
into an intoxicating Devcrage,/)uiigru6, of which the natives to this 
day, are excessively fond; its leaves supplied an /impenetrable 
thatch for the more humble dwellings ; thread of which coarse 
^ stnfis were made, and strong cords, were drawn from its tough 
and twisted fibres ; pins and needles were made of the thorns at 
the extremity of its leaves ; and the root, when properly cooked, 
was converted into a palatable and nntritous food." — PrescoU. 

i 

The Colon. 
§ 261. The Colon is at present much less used than formerly; 
17* 
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its place being often supplied by ihe period, the semicolon, or tihe 

dash. There are, however, many cases in which no other point 

can with propriety be substituted. The following examples will 

give an idea of the circumstances under which the colon is most 

frequently employed : — 

" The erant was absolute and exclusive : it conceded the land and 
islands ; me rivers and the harbors ; the mines and the fisheries." — Ban' 
croft, 

" There is only one cause for the want of ^reat men in any period: 
nature does not think fit to produce them.'' — HaUam, 

" Johnson puts the case thus : The Historian tells either what is felse 
or what is true. In the former case he is no historian. In the latter, he 
has no opportunity for displaying his abilities.*' — Maccuday. 

" The following are the names of the survivors, four of whom were 
seated on the p&tform from which this address was spoken : — Dr. Jo- 
seph Fiske, Messrs. Daniel Mason, Benjamin Locke, William Munroe," 
etc— ^. Everett, 

^ In Num. 14 : 33, it is predicted^ that Israel shall wander in the wilder- 
ness forty years." — BibUcal Repository, 

" The works of Wm. E. Channine, D.D., with an Introduction. Bos- 
ton : James Munroe and Company.*^ 

The Period. 

§ 252. The Period is placed at the end of a complete sentence. 

Rem. — ^A period is sometimes inserted between two complete senten- 
ces, which are connected by a conjunction ; as, " By degrees the confi- 
dence of the natives was exhausted \ they had welcomed powerful guests, 
who had promised to become their benefactors, and who now robbed their 
humble granaries. But the worst evil in the new settlement was the 
character of the emigrants." — Bancroft, 

The period should be used after all abbreviations ; as, '^ Mass.," 
" N. Y.," « M. D.," « Aug.," « Esq.," « Mrs.," « Mr." Such expres- 
sions as 1^, S(i, lO^A, 4's, 9*9, 4to, 8t70, 12mo, do not require the period 
after them, since they are not strictly abbreviations, the figures 
supplying the place of the first letters of the words. 

The Dash. 
§ 258. The Dash is used where a sentence is left unfinished; 
where there is a sudden turn, or an abrupt transition ; and where 
a significant pause is required. 

Examples: — "Let the government do this — the people will do the 
rest." — Macanday. 

" Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes." — Qnoper, 
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•* He suffered, — but his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled j 
Had friends, — his friends are now no more ; 
And foes, — his foes are dead." — Montgomery. 
Hem. — Modem writers often employ dashes in place of the parenthesis. 

The Note of Interrogation. 
§ ^54. The Note of Interrogation is placed at die end of a sen- 
tence in which a question is asked ; as, " What is to be done ? " 

The Note of Exclamation. 
§ 255. The Note of Exclamation is used after expressions of sud- 
den emotion or passion, and after solemn invocations and addresses ; 

" Liberty ! Freedom I Tyranny is dead : 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the stareets !" — Shakspeare. 
" Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven firstborn 1 " — MtUcn, 

Rem. — ^When the interjection Oh is used, the point is generally placed 
immediately after it ; but when O is employed, the point is placed after 
one or more intervening words j as, 
" Oh ! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ! ** — Shakspeare, 
" But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, — 
What was thy delighted measure ? " — Collins. 

The following characters are also employed in Composition : — 
§ 256. The Parenthesis ( ) generally includes a word, phrase, or 
remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and which might 
be omitted without injury to the grammatical construction ; as, 

" The tuneful Nine (so sacred legends tell) 

First waked theur heavenly lyre these scenes to tell I " — CampbeU. 
" Know then this truth, (enoueh for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 
Rem. — The parenthesis is now employed less frequently than formerly ; 
commas or dastes being used to supply its place ; as, " The colonists — 
such is human nature— desired to bum the town in which they had been 
so wretched " — Bancroft. 

§ 257. Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word, phrase, or re- 
mark, which is introduced for the purpose of explanation or correc- 
tion ; as, " Putting off the courtier, he [the king] now puts on the 
philosopher." 

Rem. — The parenthesis is often used to supply the place of brackets, 
and brackets are occasionally used to supply the place of the parenthesis. 

The parentJiesis. Examples. Brackets. Examples. 
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§ 258. The Apostrophe (') is used to denote the omisason of oneoi 
more letters ; a^, o^er,, tho\ It is likewise the sign of the possessive 
case, being used instead of a letter which was formerly inserted in 
its place ; as, man*s for manes or manis, 

§ 259. Marks of Quotation (" ") are used to indicate that the ex- 
act words of another are introduced ; as, " In my first parliament," 
said James, " I was a novice." 

Rem. — When a qaotation is introdaced within a quotation, it is usuallj 
distinguished by single inverted commas ; as, " I was not only a ship-boy 
on the ' high and giddy mast,* but also in the cabin where every menial 
of&c% fell to my lot" If both (^notations commence or terminate togeth- 
er, this commencement or termmation is indicated by the use of three 
commas ; as, " In the course of this i>olite attention, he pointed in a cer- 
tain direction and exclaimed, *■ That is Mr. Sherman of Connecticut ; a 
man who never said a foolish thing in his life.' " 

When a point is inserted immediately after a quotation, it should be 
placed within the quotation marks. 

§ 260. A small dash (~) is sometimes placed over a vowel to de- 
note that it is long ; as, nUbU, A breve ("), placed t)ver a rowel, 
shows that it is short ; as, respite, 

§ 261. A mark of accent (') is sometimes placed over a svllable to de 
note that it requires particular stress in pronunciation ; as, ading. 

§ 262. A Diceresis ( *) is sometimes placed over the latter of two 
successive vowels to show that they do not form a diphthong ; as, co- 
dperate. 

§ 263. The Cedilla (, ) is a mark which is sometimes placed under 
the letter c to show that it has the sound o£ s; as in ^* fa9ade.'' 

5 264. The Asteri^ (♦), the obelisk (f), the double dagger (J), 
Aud parallels (||), as well as letters and figures, are employed in re- 
ferring to notes in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

§ 265. TheEllipsis (* * *) or ( ) is used to denote the omb- 

sion of some letters or words ; as, " H * ♦ ♦ y M ***** 1," 
'« c s K g." See also an example in the note on p. 151. 

6 Qfifi The Bra i ^^ ^^^ ^ connect words which have a com- 
^ jbt. ±ne/^ac€ j ^on application. 

The apostrophe. Examples. Marks of quotation' Examples, How an 
long votvels distinguished f — short vowels f The diaresis. The asterisk^ 
obeHsk^etc. Marks of ^ipsis. Examples. The brace. Examples. 
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§ 267. The Caret (a) is employed in writing, to show that some 
word or letter has been omitted ; as, ** Washington unifonnl^r treat- 

and 
ed Mr. Sherman with great respect a attention. " 

§ 268. The Hyphen (-) is used afler a part of a word at the end 
of a line, to show that the remainder is at the beginning of the 
next line ; and to connect the simple parts of a compound word, 
as, all-absorbing* 

Note. — ^In dividing a word at the end of a line, the break should 
always be made between two syllables, and not between different 
letters of the same syllable. See § 71. 

§ 269. The Index (ST) refers to some remarkable passage. 

§ 270. The Section (§) is used to distinguish the parts into which 
a work or a portion of a work is divided. 

§ 271. The Paragraph (^ is used in the 0>ld and New Testa- 
ments to denote tihe beginning of a new subject In other books 
paragraphs are distinguished by commencing a new line farther 
fix>m tlie margin than the beginning of the other lines. This is 
called indenting, 

[For exercises in pnnctnadon, the teacher may write on a blackboard 
some portion of a well pointed book or oUier piece of writing, 'omittmg 
all the points ; and then require the pupil to transcribe and punctuate it. 
When this is done, the sereral copies may be compared and corrected. 
The teacher may also read one or more paragraphs aloud, and require 
the pupils to wnte and punctuate what is read, without seeing the printed 
copy. Exercises of this description should be repeated till me pupils be- 
come familiar with all the common principles of punctuation. Pupils 
should also be required to devote carenil attention to this subject, in con- 
nection with their ordinary exercises in composition.] 

The caret. Examples, The hyphen, ExampUe, Division of a word at 
the end of a Une, The index. Examples, The section. Examples, The 
paragraph. Examples. 
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PROSODY. 
§ 272. Prosody treats of accent, quauiity, and tbb 
laws of versification * 

§ 273. Accent is the stress which is laid on one or more syllables 

of a word, in pronunciation; as, reverberate, undertake. 

The term accent is also applied, in poetry, to tho stress laid on mono- 
syllabic words ; as, 

** Content is wealthy the riches of the tfdnd" — Drydetu 
§ 274. The quantity of a syllable is the relatiY&dme occupied in 
its pronunciation. A syllable may be long in quantity, safcUe; or 
sTiorty as let. The Greeks and Bomans baaed their poetiy on the 
quantity of syUables ; but modem versification depends chiefly upon 
accent, the quantity of syllables being abnost wholly disregarded. 

§ 275. A pause is a brief suspension of the voice in reading or 
speaking. 

There are two pauses which are peculiar to poetry ; — the c<Bsiiral 
and die fifKd. Hie ceuura is a pause whidi is introduced into a 
line to render the versification more melodious ; as, 

" Not half so swift | the trembUng doves can fly." 
** Thrones and imperial powers, | ofi^ring of heaven." 
Kbm. 1 . — The cflBtural pause generally occors after the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth syllable; but it occasionally takes place after the third or the 
seventh. 

Rem. 2. — When the caesura occurs after the fourth syllable, the. verse is 
lively and spirited; as, 

" Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfixed as those.'^ 

Of what does prosody treat ? WTiat is accent f Examples. What is 
•aid of quantity f What is a pause f What pauses are peculiar to poetry f 
Give an cuxount of each. Examples. 

♦ Emphasis, Tone, Pitch,and Inflection, which are often treated of under 
the heart of Prosody, belong more properly to ElocntioB. 
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KbicS. — TVIien the caetira ocean after fhe ./S/tft sellable, the verse 
loses its brisk and lively air, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flow- 
ing; as, 

" Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resigned.** 
Bbm. 4. — When the csssura occurs after the iixth syllable, the verse 
becomes more solemn and its measure more stately ; as, 
" The wrath of Peleus* son. | the direful spring 
Of alt &e Grecian' Woes, | Goddess, smg.*^ 

The final pause is that which occurs at the end of a line. 
In reading poetry, ctureful attention should be given to Hie final 
and csesural pauses. 



VERSIFICATION. 

§ 276. Vemfication is a measured arrangement of words in which 

the accent is made to recur at certdn regular intervals. 

Kem. — This definition applies only to modem verse. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, it is the regular recurrence of long syllables, according to 
settled laws, which constitutes verse. 

§ 277. — There are two kinds of verse ; — rhyme and blank verse. 
Rhyme is the correspondence of sounds in the last words or sylla- 
bles of verses ; * as, 

* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pridey 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side/* — Goldsmtth. 
Bsx. 1. — For two syllables to form a full and perfect rhyme, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel be the same in both ; that the parts following the 
vowel be the same ; that the parts preceding the vowel be different ; and 
that the syllables be accented.! 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme ; as, 

^ So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His diaml>er in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave. 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.** — Bryant, * 

What care should be observed in reading poetry f What is versijication t 
What different kinds of verse are there 9 Define rhyme. Examples. Define 
Hank verse. Exampies. 

♦ The lines of poetry are properly called verges, t Latham. 
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Rbm. S. — Blank T«ne postesset, in many respects, important advan- 
tages over rhyme. It allows the lines to ran into one another with per- 
fect freedom, and is hence adapted to subjects of dignity and force, which 
demand more free and manl^ numbers than can be commanded in rhyme. 
Rhyme, on the oUier hand, is undoubtedly the most important ornament 
of English Tersification. 

Rbm. 3. — Blank Terse is always written in lines of ten syllables. 
Rhymed rerses may consist of any number of syllables. 

§ 278. Afoot is a rhythimcal divisii^, of a yf^ ; as, 

** Our thoughts | as bound | less, and | our souls | as free." 

§ 279. A eouplety or distich^ consistB of twoTerses making com 

plete sense; as, 

** Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living weU.** 

§ 280. A triplet consistB of three Terses which rhyme together ; as, 

** Of many things, some few I shall explain. 
Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main, 
And how at length the promised land to gain." — Dryden, 

§ 281. AUkeration is the frequent recurrence of the same let- 
ter; as, 

** The ferd/y Hon /eaves his lonely lak.^ 
" TFeave the warp and uwave the ttHX>f.'* 

§ 282. A stanza is a combination of several lines, or verses, con- 
stituting a regular division of a poem. 

Rem. — In popular language, stanzas are frequently called verses. 

§ 288. Scanning is the resolving of verses into the several feet ot 
which they are composed. 

§ 284. The principal feet used in English poetry are, — 

1. The Iambus J which consists of two syllables; the first unac 
oented, and the second accented ; as, conrtind, 

2. The Trochee^ which consists of two syllables ; the first accented, 
and the second unaccented ; as, n64)le. 

S. The Anapestf which consists of three syllables ; the first tw9 
unaccented, and the last accented ; as, in-ter-c^de, 

§ 285. The following feet are employed less frequently: — Cl) The 
spondee^ which consists of two accented syllables ; (2.) the pyrrhic^ which 
consists of two unaccented syllables ; (S.) the dactyle^ consuting of three 

Whatisafootf ExampUi. What is a couplet f Examples. Whatis 
a triplet? Examples. What is alliteration f Examples. D^neastansa, 
What is scanning^ What kind of feet are principally used in Engliik 
noetry f Examples </each. 
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■yllables, of which the first only is accented ; (4. J the amphibrach, or nsist- 
ing of three syllables, of which the second only is accented; (5.) the <r»- 
krach, consisting of three unaccented syllables. 

Iambic Verse* 
§ 286. Iambic Terse is composed of iambic feet, and has the 
accent on the even syllables. The most common forms are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Four iambuses, or eight syUables in a line ; as, 

^ And m<y | atlltet | my wei | ry ^ 
Find oiU | the peto | ful h^r | mit^." 
RsH. 1. — This measure is sometimes Taried, to adapt it to light sub- 
jects, by taking an additional unaccented syllable ; as, 
** Or ff I it b^ I thy wHl I and pl^ | ure, 
Dir&it I my ploiSgh | to find | a tr^ | ure.^ 
Rem. 2. — In some cases, a syllable is cut off from the first foot ; as, 
**Pra£»e I to Odd, | immdr | tal prfise, 
Fdr I the Idve | that crdwns | our ddysJ* 

2. Five iambuses, or ten syllables in a line ; as, 

''For m^ I your trH) | utl( | ry stdres | oomb&e." 
Rbm. 1. — This is usually called the heroic measure, and is the most ele- 
vated and di^:nified kind or English Terse. It freauently admits of some 
Tariety, particularly at the banning or end of a line. A trochee is 
sometimes employed instead of an iambus, and an unaccented syllable is 
occasionally attached to the last foot ; as, 
** ]ffis house she enters ; there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; — 
A guar I dian^an ] gel, oV | his lifie | presid I ina. 
Doubling \ his pleas | ures, and | his cares diyid \ing.^ — Rogers, 
Rbm. 2. — a Terse of six feet, or twelve syllables, called an Jdexandrme, 
is occasionally mtroduced into heroic poetry, especially at the close of a 
passage; as, 

** Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; — 
Such as I Crea | tion*s dawn | beheld, | thou rdl | est now." 
Rbm. 3. — Heroic verse may be written either with or without rhyme. 
Hilton's Paradise Lost, Thomson's Seasons, Cowper's Task, and Pope's 
Translation of Homer, are examples of heroic Terse. 

Rbm. 4. — The four lined stanzas of Psalmody often consist of alternate 
▼erses of four and three feet ; as, 

"Thou didst, I might | y God! | exist 

Ere time | began J its race ; 
Before | the am | pie el | ements 
FiU'd up I the void | of space." 

What is iambic verse f What are the principal forms o/iambie verse t 
Examples of each. 
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Bbm. 6. — A single syllable is sometimes acld^ kt the end of ft 11^ 
for the sake of yariety ; as, 

" Waft, waft, I ye winds, | his sto | ry / 
And yoxi, ye waters roll, 
Till like | a sea | of glo | ry, 
It spreads from pole to .pole." 

I 287. The following forms of iambic yerse are also occasionally 
employed : — 
(1.) One iambns, with an additional syllable ; as, 
** Consent | ingy 
Bepent | ing." 
(8.) Two iambnses, with or without an additional sySaUe ; as, 

*^Whatplace|ishere! 

What scenes | appear ! " 
** tJpon I a moon J torn. 
Beside | a foun | tainr 
(S.) Three iambnses, with or without an additional syllable ; mt, 
^ A charge I to keep 1 1 hare, 
A God 1 to glo I rify." 
** Our hearts | ^o long | er Ian | jfttUk/* 



Trochaic Vifse. 
§ 288. IVochaic verse is composed of trochaic feet, and h$$ the 
accent on the odd syllables. The pzuici|>al forms of Trochaie wene 
are the following : — 

1. Three trochees in a finef or three trod&eefi and ml additaonal 
syllable; as, 

**W<5is|]n< Allhima." 
" Haste thee, | Nymph, and | bring with | thee 
Jest, and | youthful | JoUi | ty." •— AfUUm, 

2. Foot trochees ; as^ 

** Bound us I n>an te | tempest | louder*** 
8. Six trochees; as, 

■^On a I mountain | s^reksh^'d be | neatha | hoaiy | i^now*** 
The following forms are sometimes employed :^^ * ' 

(1.) One trochee, with an^ditional syllable ; as, 
" Tnmnlt J cease, 
[Sink, to I peace." 
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(8.) Two trdcbees ; or two trocbees, with an additional syllable ; as, 
"Wishes I rising, 
Thoaghts sor | prising.** 

**GiTe the | rengeance | dm 
To the I Taliant | crew,"* 

(3.) Fire trochees ; m> 

** Ybrtae's | brightening | ray shall | beam for ] ever.** ^ 

Anapestic Verse. 
$ )^S9. Anap^iic rerse has the accent on every third syllable. 
Tb^ following are the principal forms : — 

1. Two anapestio feet; or two anapests and an imaceented syllar 
aUe; as, 

"They renew | all my jofys." 
"For no arts | oonld KynSi \ kmC* 

2. Three anapestic feet ; as, 

**! am ont | of homan | itv's reach, 
I most fin I ish my joor | ney alone." — Cowper, 

d. Four anapealie feet ; or fear anapetts and an additional sylla- 
nle; as, 

** For a field | of the dead | rushes red | on my sight; 

And the dans | of CoUo | den are scat | ter^d in . fight"— CoiRpM. 
'" On the cold I cheek of death, | smiles and ro | ses are 
blend | ingr -^ Beaettie, 
Bbm. — Iambic, trodiaic, and anapestSe feet, admit of occasional inters 
miztore* 

Trodiaie and Iambic» 
** Tfrant \ and sUve, | those ntfmes | of hiCte | and fi^." 
iomfttic and Anapestic. 
**Ifif sOr I rows I th^ | might assnlSge.** 



POETIC LICBNSS. 

§ 290. Custcun has given sanction to certidn modes of expression 
in poetry, which are not conformable to the ordinary rules of gramr 
mar. The following are the most important of these peculiar- 
xties: — 

Whai are ths principal firms of anapestic verse 9 Examples of each. 
What peculiarUies of expression are allowed in poetry. Examples of each 
doss. 
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1. Poetry admits of many antiquated expressions and irregular 
forms of construction ; as, 

^ Let each, as likes him best, his hours employ.** 

" Long were to tell what I have seen." 

** He knew to ting and hwild the lofty rhyme.** 

2. Many words scnnetimes undergo changes in spelling, that the 
^number of syllables may be made greater or less ; as, *gany for he* 

gan; e'er, for ever. 

S. The arrangement of words frequently departs from the ordi- 
nary requirements of syntactical rules ; as, 

" In saffron robe with taper cfaor.** — Jrftftwi, 
*^ No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets.** — Qray. 
** A transient aUm the happy scenes bestow.** — Ibid. 
** When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed." — Rid. 
** Heayen trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 

ground.** 
" Thee, chantress, oft the woods among^ 
I woo, to hear thy eren song.**— • in^^oo. 

4. Adjectives are often used for nouns or adrerbs ; as, 

** Oraducd si&ks the breeze into a perfect calm." 

5. The conjunction nor is often used for neiiherf and or for 

either; as, 

** To them fwr stores fwr granaries belong.** 
** He riches gave, he intellectual strength, 
To few, and therefore none commands to be 
Or rich, or learned.** — PoUok. 

6. Intranffltive verbs are often used transitiyely ; as, 

** He mourned no recreant friend." 

** Yet not for thy advice or threats, J Jig 

' These wicked, tents devoted." — AGlton. 

7. Poetry admits of a great variety of elliptical expressions ; as, 

" The brink of [a] haunted stream.** 
" For is there aught in sleep [which] can charm the wise ? " 

** To whom thus Adam ** [spake.] 
[He] ** Who does the best his circumstance allows, . 

I>oes well, acts nobly, — angels could [do] no more." — Yomig 
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FIGURES OP SPEECH. 

I 291. A FIQT7BB of speech 10 » 4^>iMi^ from the ordinary 
form of wcHrds, from their regular construction, or fix>m their literal 
signification. 

Departures from the usual form of words are called ^^tires of 
Etymology, 

Departare9 fromthe r^ular constmction a£ words are called fig" 
ures of Syntax, 

Departures from the literal signification of wonb are caHed fig- 
wrui^ fihdoric. 

Figures of Etymology, 
§ 292. The figures of Etymology are Apharesis, Sjjncope, Ap^ 
Cppe, Pnkffiesis, Para^ge, Synagrests, Diasresis, and IbMs, 

1, Aphteresis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the begin* 

ning of t, word ; as, 'neafh, for beneath; 'gainst for against, 

'^BiUt his courage Vjvm fail, 
For no arts could aYail." 

2. Syncope is the eliidon of one or more letters from the middle 
«f a word ; as, Un^ring, for lingering ; Wrf for loved, 

dL Apocope id the elision of one or more letters from the end of a 
word ; as, thro* for through; th* for the. 

4. ProsUiesis k the addition of one or more letters to the begin- 
ning ci a word; as, behifed, lor loved; enchain for chain. 

Ikfineafgureof speech, Wat are Jigwes of Etymology t^ of J^ntaxf— 
of Ehetoric % Define ApharesU, Examples, Syncope, EvmpUs, Apocope, 
Examples, Prosthesis, Examples, 
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5. Paragoge is the additLon of one or more letter^ to the end of a 
word ; as, atoailen, for awake ; baunden, for hound. 

6. Synasresis is the contraction of two syllables into one; as, 
alienate^ for alienate; learned^ for leam-ed. 

7. Dkeresis is the separation of two vowels standing together, so 
as to connect them with dififerent syllables ; as, codperate, oMrioL 

8. Dnesis b the separation of a compound word into two parts, by 
introducing another word between them ; as, ** Thy thoughts 
which are to us ward,'* for " Thy thoughts which are toward us ; 
— " How high soever," for ^^ Howsoever high." 



Figures of Syntax, 

§ 298. The principal figures of S^oitax, are Ellipsis, PUonasm, 
EndUagef and Hypirbaton, 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words which are neces- 
sary to xx>i7^>lete the grammatical construction. The following ex- 
amples will serve to illustrate thiis figure : — 
_ (1) Nouns ; as, " St Paul's " [church] ; " The twelve " [apostles]. 

(2) Adjectives; as, " Every day and [every] hour ;** " A gentle- 
man and [a] lady." 

(8) Pronouns ; as, "I am monarch of all [which] I survey ; " — 
" He left in the morning, and [he] returned the same day.** 

f4) Verbs; as, "to whom the angel" [spoke] ; — [Let] **No 
man eat i5-uit of thee." 

(5) Adverbs; as, "He spoke [wisely] and acted wisely." 

(6) Prepositions; as, "He was banished [IVom] England;" — 
" He lived like [to] a prince." 

(7) Conjunctions ; as, " I came, [and] I saw, [and] I conquered.* 

(8) Phrases and entire clauses ; as, " The day has been consid- 
ered as an image of the year, and a year [hais been considered] as 
the representation of life." —Johnson, 

Paragoge. Examples, Synoerem. Examples. Diosretis^ Examplei. 

Tmms. Examples. What are ^ principal Jigwns rf Syntaaf JD^ne 

^ Ellipsis, Examples ofihe <missi<m of wmttsf — adjecUoes;— pronouns;-^ 

veri)s; ^adverbs;-- prepositions f^mmjunetions, Oiveexanplssofthsomis- 
•ion of phrases and douses. 
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2. Pleonasm is Hhe use of iLore words to express ideas, tlian are 

necessary ; as, *< Wliat we have seen with our eyes, and heard wUh 

our ears/* 

Kem. — The repe^tion of a conjunction is tenned Poh/tynddon ; as, 
** We haye ships am men and monej and stores." 

8. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for another ; as, 

" Shuf rises worth hy poverty depressed." 

4. HyperbaUm in the transposition of words ; as, ** All price be~ 

yond," for " Beyond all price." 

Figures of Rhetoric. 
§ 294. The principal figures of Rhetoric are Simile^ M^phor^ 
Allegory, Antithesis^ Hyperbole, Irony, Metdnymy, Synecdoche, Per- 
sonificdtion^ -Apostrophe, Interrogation, Exclamation, Vision, and 
Climax, ' 

1. A Sitnile is a ^rect and formal comparison ; as, ^ He shaH be 
lute a tree planted by the rivers of water." 

** Asy down in the snnless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flewrets are springing, no mcurtal can see; ^ 

Soy deep in my bosom, the prayer of devotion, . 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee."— 3i^e. 

2. A Metaphor is an implied campariaon; as, *' What are the aor- 
rov9 of the young ? Their growing minds soon close above the 
wound." 

S< An Allegory k a oontuiued-metaphcn:. In the following beauti- 
•Rd' example found Inthe 80th Psalm, the people of Israel are rep- 
resented under the symbol of a vine : — 

'^Thou hast broT^ht a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the 
Heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and ^dst 
canse it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs luito the sea^ and her brandies unto the river. 
Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they which 
pass by the way do' pluck h^ ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it" 

4. An Antithesis is an expression denoting opposition or contrast ; 
as, ** The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous are 
bold as a lion." 

** Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not doll." 

Define Fleonasm. Examples, - Enallage. Examples, HyperbaUm, , Ex- 
ampUs* Simile. Examples. - Metc^hor. Examples. Allegory. Examples, 
Antithesis. Examples, 
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5. An Hyperbole is an exaggeration in ibe use of language, rep- 
resenting objects as greater or less, better or worse, tban they realljr 
are. Thus, David, speaking of Saul and Jonadian, says, " They 
are swifter than eagles ; they were stronger titan lions.'' 

6. Irony. ia a mode of speech expressing a sense contrary to that 
which the speaker or writer intends to convey. The prophet Elijah 
employed this figure when he said to the priests of Baal : << Cry 
aloud, for he is a god ; eil3ier he is talldb^, or he iapofsaii^, or he is 
in a journey, or peradventure he sleepe^ and mast be i^aked^" 

7. Metonymy is a figure by which one thing is put fi>r another; 
^ ^*1 have been readiiag MUton; that is, his poems iff works.-^ 
.*' dray hairs [old age"] should be respected*" 

8. Synecdoche is a figure by which the whole is put fi>r a part, or 
a part for the whole; as, ^Mah retumeth to dust;*^ that is, his 
io^— " This ro€/lh9use'\ shall be his protection.** 

9. Personification or ProsgpfipmOf is a Qgyze by. which we attrib- 
ute life and action t» inanlmaite objects ; or aaqribe to irrational an- 
imals and objects witiiovt life, the actions and qualitiea of rational 
beings ; as, ^ The ground thirsts fi>r rain.** 

*' See, Winter comes, ft> rule the varied year,^ 
iS^i&SM andfod; with off Mb ri^ trnb;**-^ 2%MisMi. 

10. Apostrophe is a figure by which a sptskw or writer tmnm 
from the party to which his discourse is mainly directed, and ad- 
dresses himself to some perscm or thing present, or abaent; as, 
** Death b swallowed up in vict(»y. O DeathI Wkere isAysiingf 
grave ! where is thy victory ? ** — 1 Cor, 16 : 64, 65. 

RBi[.*<— In mod^ usa^e, the term Apostrophe Is^ynf^^ to ai^ address 
made to an inanimate object, an irrational animal, or an absent person; aa, 
** Hail, holy light, oflfspring of Heaven, irst-bom 1 *— iftftwi. 
** Sail on, liwu kne, imperial bird, 
Of quenchless eyaaaa tireless wing.^-^i/<9(2en. 
" Alas ! my noble boy 1 that thou shouldst die I 

Thoo, who wert made so beautUully ftUr ! 
' That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stlUness in this clustering hair 1 
How coold he marie thee for the silent tomb ! 
My proud boy, Absalom " — Willis. 

Hyperbole, Examples, Irony, Examples. Metonymy, Examples. Syneo- 
ioche. Examples, Persofdjkation. Examples, Apostrophe, Examples. 
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11. Interrogation is a figure by which a question is asked for the 
purpose of expressing an assertion more strongly ; as, ^* Do we mean 
to submit to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port Bill and all ? 
Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground 
to powder, and our country and its rights trodden down in the 
dust ? I know we do not mean to submit We never shall sub- 
mit'*— Webster. 

12. Exclamation is a figure employed to express some strong emo* 
tion ; HSy 

" wretched state ! O bosom, black as death I " — Shakspeare, 
'**Ah I how unjust to nature and himself, 

Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man I " — Young, 

18. Vision^ or Imagery ^ is a figure by which past or future events 
are represented aa passing before our eyes. The following is a 
beautiful example of this figure : — 

** Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, the May- 
flower of a (brlom hope, freighted with the prospects of a future state, and 
bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand 
misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and 
weeks and months pass, and the winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them nowscantUy 
supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-storea 
prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route ; — and now driven 
m fiiry before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The 
awful voice of the storm bowls through the rigging. The laboring masts 
seem straining from their base; — the dismal sound of the pumps is 
heard ; — the ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to billow ; — the 
ocean breaks, and settles with engulfing floods over the floating deck, 
and beats with deadening weight against the staggered vesseP — £. 
Everett 

14. Climax is a figure in which the ideas rise in regular grada- 
tion ; as, '* What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason ; 
how infinite in faculties I in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable I in action, how like an angel 1 in apprehension, how like a 
god I" — Shakspeare. 

D^ne Interrogation. Examples. Exclamation. Examples. Vision. 
Examples. Climax. Examples. 
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|A*«r Ads. answer. 
A. A. S. AcoHemim AmericwMi 90- 

dm, fellow of the American 
Academj. 
A. B. or B. A artium baoeaiaurau, 

badielor of arta. 
Abp. archbishop. 
Aoct account 

A C. ante ChriMhan, before Christ 
A D. aimo Doawn, in the year of 

oorXord. 

Aifair. administrator. 
AdT. adverb. 



A. If. ante meridiem, before nooa ; 
or, atmo mwidif in the year of 
the world ; or, artium matfieter, 
master of arts. 

Anon, anonymoos. 

Apr. ApriL 

Aik. Arkansas. 

A. U. C. anno urbis condtUe, in the 
year of the city [Borne]. 

Ang. Aognsi 
Bart baronet 
BbL barrel 

B. C. before Christ 

B. D. badielor of diTinity. 
Benj. Benjamin. 

Bp. bishop. 

C. or cent, a hundred. 
Capt captain. 
Chap, chapter. 
Chas. Charles. 
Cbron. Chronicles. 
Ho. company ; county. 



Col. colonel 

Coll college. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

Cr. credit, or creditor. 

Ct or Conn. Connecticat 

Cts. cents. 

Cwt hundred weight 

D. (d.) denariwj a penny, or pence. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

D. D. doctor of divinity. 
Dea. deacon. 

Dec. December. 

Deg. degree, ot degrees. 

Del. Delaware. 

Dep. d^uty. 

Dent Deuteronomy. 

Do. or ditto, the same. 

Doct doctor. 

DoUs.ar$,ddlan. 

Doz. dozen. 

Dr. debtor -, doctor. 

Dwt pennyweight 

E.east 

Ecd Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. editor ; edition. 

E. g. coMMpK graUoy for example. 
Eng. English, or England. 
Eph. Ephesians. 

Esq. esquire. 

Etc. et cetera, and others, and so on. 

Ex. Exodus; example. 

Exr. executor. 

« 
Feb. Februray. 

Fig. figure. 
Fla. Florida. 
Fol folio. 
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Fr. French. 

F. B. S. felloirof the Royal So- 
cle^. 

Ga. Geoi^. 

6aL Galatians. 

GralL gallon. 

Qen. Genesis ; generaL 

Gent gentlemen. 

Greo. George. 

Gk)T. governor. 

Gr. gram. 

"EL or hi, honr. 

H. B. M. ^s or Her Britannic 

Majesty. 
Heb. Hebrews. 
Hhd. hogshead. 
H M. His or Her Majesty. 
Hon. honorable. 
Hnnd. hundreds 

la. or Ind. Indiana. 

lb. or ibid, ibidem^ in the same 

place. 
Id. idem^ the same. 
L e. Mf est, that is. 
BLIllmois. 
Inst instant, u e. present, or of this 

month. 
iQCOg. incogwUo^ nnknown. 
Isa.Isaiah. 

Jan. January. 
Jas. or Ja. James. 
Jno. John. 
Jona. Jonathan* 
Jos. Joseph. 
Josh. Joehna. 
Jon. or Jr. jimior. 
^kuig^t 
Ky. Eentndcy. 
La. Louisiana. 
Lam. Lamentatiojif . 
Lat latitude. 



L. C. Lower Canada. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lieut lieutenant 

Lli. D. legum dxtar^ doctor Of Ittwt. 

Lon. longitude. 

Lond. London. 

L. S. locM tigUUt the place of die 
seal ^ 

M. iRtZ^e, a thousand. 

M. A. master of arts. 

Maj. Major. 

Mar. March. 

Mass. Maasuchmettfc 

Matt Matthew. 

M. C. member of Ck>ngre88. 

Md. Maryland. 

M. D. mmHemm dbctfor, docttrof 

medicine. 
Me. Maine. 
Messrs. M e mfenm 
Mi. or Miss. Mississ^^ 
Mich. Michigan. 
Mo. Missouri. 

M. P. member of PadbdMBt 
Mr. Mister. 
Mrs. Mistress. 
MS. manuscript 
MSS. mMiofer^ytSi 
N. North. 

N. A. NorOi America. 
N. B. notm tone, take paitienlar 

notice. 
N. B. New Brunswick. 
N. C. North CarnUaa. 
N. £. New England ; north-east 
Nem. con. nemwie oontradioente^ 116 

one opposing. 
N. H. New Hampshire. 
N. J. New Jersey. 
No. number. 
N. 0. New Orleans. 
Nov. Novembw. ^ , 
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N. S. Nova Scotia ; new style. 
N. T. New Testament 
Num. Numbers. 
N. W. north-west 
N.Y. New York. 

O. Ohio. 
Obt obedient 
Oct October. 
O. S. old style. 
Oxon. Oxonia, Oxford. 
Oz. ounce, or ounces. 

P. page. 

Pa. or Penn. Pennsjirania. 

Per cent per etntttm^ hj the hun- 
dred. 

Pet Peter. 

Ph. D. doctor of phflofophy. 

PL plural. 

P. M. post-master. 

P. M. post meridiem^ afternoon. 

P. O. post-offioe. 

Pp. pages. 

Pres. president 

Prob. problem* 

Prof, professor. 

Prop, proposition. 

Ps. Psalma 

P. S. post fcnptenifpoftMnpt 

Q. or qo. question. 

Q. E. D. quod erat tkmotuirmidmn, 
which was to be demonstrated. 

Qr. quarter. 

Qt quart 

Q. y. quod videjWlnfh see. 

Bey. reverend ; Berelation. 

B. I. Rhode Island. 

R.N. Royal Nary. 

Robt. Robert 
«Rom. Romans. 

Bt Hon. right honorable. 

8. south ] shilling, or shillings. 



S. A. South America. 
S. C. South Carolina. 
Sec secretary. 
S. E. south east 
Sen. senior. 
Sept September. 
Sq. square. 

88. acUicet^ to wit, namely. 
St saint; street 

S. T. D. sancttB theohgia doctor, 6t» 
tor of theology. 

5. W. south-west 
Tenn. Tennessee. 
Thess. Thessalonians. 
Thos. Thomas. 
Tim. Timothy. 

Tit. Titns. 

Tr. translator ; treasurer. 

U. C. Upper Canada. 

Ult ykimo (last), the last montli. 

U. S. United States. 

y . or yid. vide, see. 

Va. Virginia. 

Yis. videUcd, to wit, namely. 

YoL yolnme. 

Vols, yolomes. 

Vs. verms, agamst 

Vt Vermont 

W.West 

W. L West Indies. 

Wtweek. 

Wm. yrilliam. 

Wt weight 

Td.yard. 

Yds. yards. 

6. and. 

ftc ee ceeera, and others, and 80 IbrA. 
4to. quarto. 
Svo. octavo. 
12mo. duodedma 
1 8mo. octodecimo. ^ 
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A^ peculiar uses of ibis letter, 1,49!. 

Abbreviations, 214. 

Abstract nouns, 53. 

Accent, 200, 202. 

Adjectives, 14, 22, 67, 144. 

Adverbs, 19, 117, 168. 

Adverbial phrases, 170. 

Adjuncts, 126, 186. 

Agreement, 126, 15$. 

All, 145, 169. ' 

Aflegory, 211. 

Alliteration, 204. 

Alphabet, 26, 42. 

Amen, 169. 

Analyas, 184. 

Anapeslic verse, 204, 207. 

Antithesis, 211. . 

Aphseresis, 209. 

Apocope, 209. 

Apostrophe, 200, 212. 

Apposition, 133, 174. 

Articles, 14, 69, 148. 

As, 174,176. 

Asterisk, obeli^, etc, 200. _ 

Auxiliary verbs, 92. 

Blank verse, 203. 
B9th, 176. 
Brace, 201. 

19 



Brackets, 199. 
But, 178. 

Cajutal letters, 27. 

Caret, 201. 

Case, 63. 

Catalogue of gvaauiiiaB, & 

Cedilla, 200. 

Clauses, cladsificaliim at, 191. 

Clunaz, 213. 

Close vow^ 82. 

Cognate sounds, 33. 

Collective nouns, 54, 154. 

Cdon, 197. 

Conuna, 198. 

Common and proper ooooa, SI. 

Comparison of acgectivea, 70. 

Comparison of adverbs, 117. 

Composidottfezercises in, jmumm. 

Compound conjunctions, 172. 

Compound prepositions, 177. 

Compound words, 47. 

Conjugation of verbs, 92, 110. 

Conjunctbns, 20, 23, 119, 171. 

Conjunctiw adverbs, 117, 171. 

Connection, 79, 1 1 7, 1 71— «, 192. 

Consonants, 31, 38, 44. 

Corresponding eonjunctioiia,l7S. 

Couplet, 204. 
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Dadi,198. 

Declension of notinf, 66. 

Dedenskm of pronoims, 75 - 7, 

80. 
Defective verbs, 116. 
Definitive adjectives, 68, 
Derivadon, 121. 
Derivative words, 47. 
Descriptive adjectives, 68. 
IKseresid, 200, 210. 
Diphthongs, 32, 87. 
Ih^ 109. 
Drink, 112. 

Each other, 134. 

Bither, 145. 

IXipsis, 200, 210. 

Enallage, 211. 

English Grammar^ dividoiioii 95. 

SPMughy 171. 

Etymolc^, 51. 

Exclamation, 199, 218. 

Exercises, passim* 

Feet, poetic, 204. . 

Figares of speech, 209. 

J^rst three, three first, etc., 151. 

From thence, from whence, etc., 

169. 
Gender, 54. 

General rule of syntax, 180. 
Government, 126, 158, 178. 
mtUr, thither, etc., 169. 
Hjperbaton, 21U 
Hyperbole, 212. ^ 
Hyphen, 201. 

Hypothetical form of verbi^ 101. 
lunbio verse, 204, 205. 
Idiom, 126. 



Imperative absdnte, 154 -6. 
Imperatives in the first and tfaird 

persons, 102. 
Ind^>endent case, 186. 
Index, 201. 

Infii^tives, government of, 163. 
Interjections, 21, 120, 179. 
Interrogation, 199, 213. 
Interrogative form of verbs, 110. 
Interrogative j»x>noans, 81. 
Irony, 212. 

Irregular verbs, 85, 111. 
It, 138. 
Italics, 28. 

Lay and lie, 160. 
Lecam, used for toocA, 160. 
Lesser, 147. 
Letters, 25. 
Like, 178. 

Logical subject, predicatei etc, 
185. 

Metaphmr, 21L 

MetMnks, 116. 

Metonymy, 212. 

Mne, thine, etc., 7ft, 78. 

Models of oral instructioi^ II* 
18, 23. 

Models of parsing, 148, 16% IftT, 
179. 

Models of analysia, 189. 

Models of oooneotioii of iraid^ 
192. 

Mode, 85. 

Modificationsof subject and pred- 
icate, 187, 188. 

Near and nigh, 1 78. 

Need, 91, 154. | 
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Negative form of verbs, 110. 
Never used for ever, 16^. 
Noj used for no/, 170. 
Nominatiyea, 183. 
Nor — noTf fo» neither — nor, 

173. 
Nouns, 12, 22, b%. 
Number, {>8, 9U 
Numeral adjectives, 68. 
O'clock, 179. 
One another, 184. 
Open vowels, 82. 
Or — or, tor either-^or, 173. 
Oral instruction, 11 — 24. 
Order of parsing, 131. 
Order of analysis, 189. 
Origin q£ {English woidsi 121* 
Orthography, 25. 
Paragoge, 210. 
Paragraph, 201. 
Parenthesis, 19 9. 
Parsing, 131, 143, 152, 18f,l«7, 

179, 182. 
Participles, 88, 166. 
Participial mode, 86. 
Participial nouns, 54. 
Participial adjectives, 69. 
Parts of speech, 11, 61. 
Pauses, poetic, 202. 
Period, 198. 
Personal pronouns, 74. 
Personification, 55, 212. 
Person, 67, 91. 
Phrase, 126. 
Pleonasm, 211. 
Plural of proper name and title, 

62. 
Pdetic license, 207. 



Position of adjectives, 180. 
Position of adverbs, 1 70. 
Possessives, 64, 184. 
Possessive of nouns ending in the 

sound of sor z, 64. 
Potential mode, rejection d, 81. 
Predicate, 184-8. 
Prizes, 122-4. 
Prepositions, 20, 28, 118, ir6. 
Primitive words, 47. 
Principal parts of Tarbf» 92. 
Progressive fonn qf viirbs, 10$. 
Pronouns, 18, 23, 14, 132, 19^ 
Pronominal adjeetive% aa 
Proper and common ]|Qims> 53* 
Proper names, pluraUaedt 6^ 
Froper adjectives, 68< 
Prosody, 202. 
Prosthesis, 209. 
Punctuation, \9X 
Quantity, 202. 
Quotation points, 209. 

Relative pronouns, 79, 141,171. 

Belative adverbs, 172. 

Begular verbs, 85. 

Bhyme, 208. 

Rules of Syntax, 126. 

Same case, 162. 
Save, 178. 
Scanning, 204. 
Section, 201. 
Semicolon, 197. 
Sentences, 125. 
Set and sit, 160. 
ShaU and will, 98. 
Simile, 211. 
Simjde words, 47. 
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Sounds of the letters, 88, 48. 
Spelling, 48. 
Stanza, 204. 
Subject, 184-7. 
Suffixes, 122. 
Syllables, 46 -7. 
Synieresis, 210. 
Syncope, 209. 
Synecdoche, 212. 
Syntax, 125. 



9, 168. 
Tilan, 178-6. 
Than toAom, 1 75. 
That, 79, 80, 140, 172, 175. 
There, 169. 
This and that, 145. 
Thither, 169. 
Thou, 76. 
Tmesis, 210. 

T<Hiay, tonight, etc, 117. 
Triphthongs, 82. 
Triplet, 204. 



Trochaic verse, 204, 206. 

Unipersonal (impersonal) yerbi, 
' 116. 

Verbs, 16, 22, 82, 163. 
Verafication, 203. 
Vision, 213. 
Voice of verbs, 88, 84. 
Vowels, 31, 33, 48. 

We, applied to one person, 189. 

What, 80, 81, 141. 

Where, 169. 

Which, 79-81. 

Whither, 169. 

Who, 79, 80, 140. 

Whose, possessive of which, 80, 

140. 
With, used as a connective, 155. 
Words, 46. 
Worth,U9. 

Yes and no, 169. 

Foti| sometimes singular, 76L 
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